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PREFACE. 



iTlllANY fele&ions of excellent matter have lately been 
l msde for the benefit of young perfons. Performances of this 

dudtions of them, 
nind, will fcarcely 
e his compilation 
iftintt from others. 
'S, aims at the at- 
mth m the art ok, 
fenfiments ; and 
jyjffifclesof piety 
and virtue. ^—m^* ^^ 

The pieces fele&ed, not only give exercife to a great varie- 
ty of emotions, and the correfpondent tones and variations 
of voice, but contain fentences add, members of fentences, 
which are diverfified, proportioned, and pointed with accur- 
acy. Exercifes of this nature are, it is prefumed, well cal- 
culated to teach youth to read with propriety and effect. A 
"Sfeleftion of fentences, in which variety and proportion, with 
\xa£t punctuation, have been carefully obferved, in all their 
parts as well as with refpedt tg one another, will probably 
iaye a much greater effect, in properly teaching the art of 
Jreading, than is commonly imagined. In fuch conftru&ions, 
-every thing is accommodated to the underftanding and the 
% voice ; and the common difficulties in learning to read well, 
■ >are obviated. When the learner has acquired a habit of 
\ reading fuch fentences, with juftnefs and facility, he will 
^rfaSily apply that habit, and the improvements he has made, 
to fentences more complicated and irregular, and of a con . 
jftruftion entirely different. 

— The language of the pieces chofen for this colleftion, has 
'been carefully regarded. Purity, propriety, perfpicuity. and, 
in many inftances, elegance of diction, diftinguifh them. 
N They are extracted from the works of the m#ft correft and 
^elegant writers. From the fources whence the fentiments 
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IV PREFACE. 

are drawn, thfe reader maf expe^ta find thetn connefted 
and regular, fufficiently importing" »d impreffive, and di- 
vefted of every thing that is drhtrtrite or eccentric. The 
frequent perufal of fuch compofition, naturally tends to in- 
fufe a tafte for this fpecies of excellence ; and to produce a 
habit of thinking, and of cdmpofing, with judgment and 
accuracy.* 

That this " ~* "- " 

ing piety ai 
tracts, whic 
which reco 
excellence c 
produce. T 
v^jch are c 
make ftrong 

The Com 
and fentime: 

leaft degree, oltend the eye or ear of innocence. This he 
conceives to be peculiarly incumbent on every perfon who 
writes for the benefit of youth. It would, indeed, be a great 
and happy improvement in education, if no writings were 
allowed to come under their notice^but fuch as are perfectly 
innocent 5 and if, on all proper occafions, they were encour- 
aged to perufe thofe which tend to infpire a due reverence 
for virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to animate 
them with fentiments of piety and goodnefs. Such impref- 
fions deeply engraven on their minds, and connected with all 
their attainments, could fcarceiy fail of amending them 
through life ; and of producing a folidity of principle and 
character, that would be able to refift the danger arifing from 
future intercourfe with the world. 

The Author has endeavoured to relieve the grave and fe- 
rious parts of his collection, by the occafional admiffion of 

* The Gramalical Student, in his progress through this work will 
meet with numerous instances of composition, in strict conformity to the 
rules fop promoting 1 perspicuous and elegant writing" contained in the 
Appendix to the Author's English Grammar. By occasionally examin- 
ing this conformity, he will be confirmed in the utility of those rules ; 
and be enabled to apply them with ease and dexterity. 

t In some of the pieces, the Compiler has made a few alterationsi 
chiefly verbal, to adapt them the better to the design of his work. 
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- pieces which amufe as well as fnftruft. If, "however, any of 
his readers fhould think it contains too great a proportion 
of the former, it may be fome apology, to obferve that, in 
the exifting publications defigned for the perufal of young 
per/bus, the preponderance is greatly on the fide of gay and 
amu£ng productions. Too much attention may be paid to 
this medium of improvement. When the imagination, of 
youth efpecially, is much entertained, the fober dictates of 
the underftan/iing are regarded with indifference ; and the 
#fcpe good affedtions, is either feeble, or tranfient. 
pfe of fuch entertainment feems therefore re- 
td proper fcope for the operations of the un- 
^the'he^rt. ' ; 
^^^^ JI - peroeive,that*the Compiler has been foli- 
citous^M^Emmend to young perfons, the perufal of the -*J 
facred scriptures, by interfperfing through his work, fome 
of the mofl. beautiful and interefting paffages of tnofe invahj - 
able writings. To excite an early tafte and -veneration for 
this great rule of life, is appoint of fo high importance, asito 
warrant the attempt to promote if. on every proper occafion. 
To improve the young mind, and to afford fome afiiftance 
to tutors, in the arduous and important work cf education, 
were the motives which led to this production. If the Au- 
thor fhould be fo fuccelsful as to accomplifh thefe ends, even 
in a fmall degree, he will think his time and pains well em- 
ployed, and himfelf amply rewarded. 
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4TIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD 
READING. 

read with propriety is a pleafing and important 
; productive of improvement both^to the under- 
id the heart. It is effential to a A 
mtely perceive the ideas, and er 
author, whofe fentiments he pr 
it poffible to reprefent clearly t( 
aint or inaccurate conception^ 
no other benefits refulting from 
the neceffity it lays us under, oi 
meaning of what we read ; and tne naoit tnence 
>f doing this with facility, both when reading 
1 aloud, they would conftitute a fufficient corn- 
er all {he labour we can beftow upon the fubject. 
eafure derived to ourfelves and others, from a 
mnication of ideas and feelings ; and the ftrong 
j impreffions made thereby on the minds of the 
the audience, are confiderations, which give ad- 
^ortance to the ftudy of this neceffary and ufe- 
Fhe perfect attainment of it doUbtlefs requires 
ion and practice, joined to extraordinary natural 
Jt as there are many degrees of excellence in the 
dent whofe aims fairfliort of'pe/feclion, will find 
ply rewarded for every exertion he may think 
lake. 

rules'for the management of the voice in reading, 
le neceffary paufes, emphafis, and tones, may be 
and put in practice, is not pofiible. After all the 
hat can be offered on thefe points, much will re- 
taught by the living inftruclor : much will be 
y no other means, that the force of example in- 

note. ^ 

>f the observations contained in this preliminary tract, the 
ebted to the writings of Dr. Blair, aud to the Encyclope- 
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INTRODUCTION. VII 

fluencing the imitative powers of the learner. Some rules 
and principles on thefe heads will, however, be found ufeful, 
to prevent erroneous and vicious. modes of utterance ; to give 
the young reader fome tafte of the fubjett ; and to aflift him 
in acquiring a juft and accurate mode of delivery. The ob- 
fervations which we have to make, for thefe purpofes, may 
be comprifed under the following heads : proper loudness 

OS VOICE J DISTINCTNESS ; SLOWNESS ; PROPRIETY OF PRO- 
NUNCIATION ; EMPHASIS *, TONES J PAUSES \ and MODE OF 
READ! N<* VERSE. 

% \ 4 SECTION I. . 

0^ •* » .Proper Loudnefs of Voice. 
The frfttattention of every perfon who reads to others* 
doubttefs*, inuft be, to make himfelf be heard by all thofe to 
whom he reads. He muft endeavour to fill with his voice 
the fpace occupied by the company. This power of voice, 
it may be thought, Is wholly a natural talent. It is, in a 
good meafure, the gift of nature j but it may receive con- 
fiderable afliftance from art. Much depends, for this pur- 
pofe, on the proper pitch and management of the voice. 
Every perfon has three pitches in his voice 5 the high, the 
middle, and the low one. The high, is that which he ufes 
in calling* aloud to fome perfon at a diftance. The low is, 
when he Jpproaches to a whifper. The middle is, that 
which he employs in common converfation, and which he 
fhould generally ufe in reading to others. For it is a great 
miftake, to imagine that one muft take the higheft pitch of 
his voice, in order to be well heard in a large company. 
This is confounding two things which *are different, loud- 
nefs or ftrength of found, with the key or note on which we 
fpeak. * There is a variety of found within the compafs of 
each key. A fpeaker may therefore render his voice loud- 
er, without altering the key : and we fhali always be able 
to give mod body, moft perfevering force of found, to that 
pitch of voice, to which -in conversation we are accuftomed. 
Whereas by fetting out on our higheft pitch or key, we cer- 
tainly allow ourfelves lefs compafs, -and are likely to ftraiji 
our. voice before we have done. We fhall fatigue ourfelves, 
and read with .pain ; and whenever a perfon fpeaks with pain 
to himfelf, he is always heard with pain by his audience. 
Let us therefore give the voice full ftrength and fwell of 
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iound ; but always pitch it on our ordinary fpeaking key; 
It fhould be a conftant rule, never to utter a greater quanti- 
ty of voice, than we can afford without pain to ourfelves, and 
without any extraordinary^ effort. As long as we keep with* 
in thefe bounds, the other organs of fpeech will be at liberty 
to difcharge their feveral offices with eafe ; and we fhall al- 
ways have our voice under command. But whenever we 
tranfgrefs thefe bounds, we give up the reins, and have no 
longer any management of it. It is a ufeful rule too, in or- 
der to be well heard, to caft our eye on fome of .the moft 
diftant perfons in the company, and to confider ourfelves as 
reading to them. We naturally and mechanically utt^ our 
words with fuch a degree of ftrength, as to'm^ke oitrrclves 
be heard by the perfon whom we addrefs, t provJ4ed he is 
within the reach of our voice. As this is the cafenn conver- 
lation, it will hold alfo in reading to others. But let us re- 
member, that in reading, as well as in cohverfation, it is pof- 
fible to offend by fpeaking to loud. This extreme hurts the 
ear, by making the voice come upon it in rumbling indiftinft 
maffes. 

By the habit of reading, when young, in a loud and vehe- 
ment manner, the voice becomes fixed ia a ftrained and un- 
natural key ; and is rendered incapable of that #*aliety of 
elevation and: depreffion which constitutes the ta*e harmony 
of utterance, and affords eafe to the reader, and pleafure to 
the audience. This unnatural pitch of the voice, and dif a- 
greeable monotony, are moft obfervable in peribns who were 
taught to read in large rooms 5 who were accuftomed to 
ftand at too great diftance, when reading to their teachers * 
whofe inftruflors were very imperfett in their hearing ; or 
who were taught by perfons that confidered loud expreffion 
as the chief requlfite in forming a good reader. Tnefe are 
circumftances which demand the ferious attention of every 
one to whom the education of youth is committed. 

SECTION 11. 

Diftinctnefs.. 

In the next place, to being well heard and clearly under- 

ftood, diftin&nefs of articulation contributes- more than mere 

loudnefs of found. The quantity of found neceffary to fill 

even a large fpace, is fmaller than is commonly imagined 5, 
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INTRODUCTION IX 

and, with diftinft articulation, a perfon with a weak voice 
will make it reach farther, than the ftrongeft voice can reach 
without it. To this, therefore, every reader ought to pay 
great attention. He muft give every found which he utters, 
its due proportion ; and make every fyllable, and even every 
letter in the word which he pronounces, be heard diftin&ly ; 
without flurring, whifpering, or fupprefiing any of the pro- 
per founds. 

An accurate knowledge of the fimple, elementary founds 
of the language, and a facility in expreffing them, are fo ne- 
ceffary to diftinftnefs of expreffion, that if the learner's at- 
tainments are, in this refpeft, imperfeft, (and many there 
are4a this fituation,) it will be incumbent on his teacher, to 
carry him back to thefe primary articulations 5 and to fuf- 
pend his progrefs, till he become perfeftly matter of them. 
It will be in vain to prefs him forward, with the hope of 
forming a good reader, if he cannot completely articulate 
every elementary found of the language. 

SECTION III. 

Due Degree of Slonvnefs. 

In order to exprefs ourfelves diftin&ly, moderation is re- 
quifite with regard to the fpeed of pronouncing. Precipitan- 
cy of fpeech confounds all articulation, and all meaning. It 
is fcarcely neceffary to obferve, that there may be alfo an 
extreme on the oppofite fide. It is obvious that a lifelefs 
drawling manner of reading, which allows the minds of the 
hearers to be always outrunning the fpeaker, muft render 
every fuch performance infipid and fatiguing. But the ex- 
treme of reading too faft is much more common, and requires 
the more to be guarded againft, becaufe, when it has gr6wn 
up into a habit, few errors are more difficult to be corrected. 
To pronounce with a proper degree of flownefs, and with 
full and clear articulation, is neceflary to be ftudied by all, 
who wiih to become good readers ; and it cannot be too 
much recommended to them. Such a pronunciation gives 
weight and dignity to the fubjeft. It is a great afliftance to 
the voice, by the paufes and refts which it allows it more 
eafily to make ; and it enables the reader to fwell all his 
founds, both with more force and more harmony. 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

SECTION IV. 

Propriety of Pronunciation, 

After the fundamental attentions to the pitch and man- 
agement' of the voice, to diftinct articulation, and to a pro- 
per degree of flpwnefs of fpeech, what the young reader . 
muft, in the next place, ftudy, is propriety of pronuncia- 
tion j or, giving to every word which he utters, that found 
which the beft ufage of the language appropriates to it ; in 
oppofition to broad, vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. 
This is requifite both for reading intelligibly, and for reading 
with correctnefs and eafe. Inftru&ions concerning this ar- 
ticle may beft be given by the living teacher. But there is . 
one obfervation, which it may not be improper here to make. 
kin the Englifh language, every word which confifts of more 
f fyllables than one, has one accented fy liable. The accent 
r refts fometimes op the vowel, fometimes on the confonant. 
The genius of the language, requires the voice to mark that 
fyllable by a ftronger percuffion, and to pafs more flightly 
over the reft. Now, after we have learned the proper feats 
of thefe accents, it is an important rule, to give every word 
juft the fame accent in reading, as in common difcourfe. 
Many perlons err in this refpect. When they read to others, 
and with folemnity, they pronounce the fyllables in a differ- 
ent manner from what they do at other timeS. They dwell 
upon them, and protract them ; they multiply accents on 
the fame words ; from a miftaken notion, that it gives gravi- 
ty and importance to their fubject, and adds to the energy of 
their delivery. "Whereas this is one of the greateft faults 
that can be committed in pronunciation : it make what is 
called a pompous or mouthing manner ; and gives an artifi- 
cial affected air to reading, which detracts greatly both from 
its agreeablenefs, and its impreflion. 

Sheridan and Walker have publifhed Dictionaries, for z€ 7 
certaining the true and beft pronunciation of the words o£. 
our language. By attentively confulting them, particularly 
" Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary," the young reader will 
be much afBfted, in his endeavours to attain a correct pro- 
nunciation of the words belonging to the Englifh language. 
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SECTION V. 
Emphasis. 

By Emphafis is meant a ftronger and fuller found of voice* 
by which we diftinguifh fome word or words, on which we 
defign to lay particular ftrefs, and to fhow how they affeft 
the reft of the fentence. Sometimes the emphatic words 
muft be diftinguiftied by a particular tone of voice, as well as 
bf a particular ftrefs. On the right management of the em- 
phafis depends the life of pronunciation. If no emphafis be 
placed on any words, not only is difcourfe rendered heavy and 
lifclefs, but the meaning left often ambiguous. If the empha- 
fis be v placed wrong, we pervert and confound the meaning 
wholly. 

Emphafis may be divided into the superior and the in- 
ferior emphafis. The fuperior emphafis determines the 
meaning of a ientence, with reference to fomething faid be- 
fore, prefuppofed by the author as general knowledge, or 
removes aa ambiguity, where a pafiarge may have more fenfes 
than one. The inferior emphafis enforces^ graces^ and en- 
livens, but does not Jix f the meaning of any paflage. The 
words to which this latter emphafis is given, are, in general, 
fuch as feem the moft important in the fentence* or, on oth- 
er accounts, to merit this diftin&ion. The following paflage 
will ferve to exemplify the fuperior emphafis. 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 

" Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

•* Brought death into the world, and all our wo," &c. 

f Sing heav'uly Muse !•• 

Suppofing that originally other beings, befides men, had 
difobeyed the commands of the Almighty, and that the cir- 
cumftance were well known. to us, there would fall an em- 
phafis upon the word man's in the firft Hne s and hence it 
would be read thus : 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit," &c. 

Btit if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had* tranf- 
grefledina peculiar manner more than once, the emphafis 
fhould fall on firjl /arid the line be read, 

" Of man's first disobedience," &c. 
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Again, admitting death (as was really the cafe) to have 
been an unheard of and dreadful puniihment, brought upon 
man in confequeuce of his tranfgreffion ; on that fuppofition 
the third line would be read, 

" Brought death into the world," &c. 
But if we were to fuppofe, that mankind knew there was 
fuch an evil as death in other regions, though the place they 
inhabited had been free from it till their tranfgreffion, the 
line would run thus : 

« Brought death into the world," &c. 
The fuperior emphafis finds place in the following feort 
fentence, which admits of four diftinft meanings, each of 
which is afcertained by the emphafis Only. 
<« Do you ride to town to-day V 9 
The following examples illuftrate the nature and ufe of 

« Shall I reward his fervices with falfthood / Shall I for- 

^^S^Tj^^ apology a-jjj- 
make them right , if founded in truth, no cenfure from oth- 
ers can make them wrong. 

.. A frmJ exaggerate, a mall's a«*» .• an •*«"» nae 

3'nHt. inferior enptofia alike, ekter »<<•£££, 
ooantity. Soma perfona, indeed, .6 fcaK^ W^ggl 
it : and othera do not fcruple to carry itmoch b«7^Wr 
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INTRODUCTION. XIII 

thing to be found in common difcourfe ; and even fome- 
times throw it upon words fo very trifling in themfelves, 
that it is evidently done with no other view, than to give 
greater variety to the modulation.* Notwithstanding this 
diverfiry of practice, there are certainly proper boundaries, 
within which this emphafis muft be reftrained., in order to 
make it meet, the approbation of found judgment and cor- 
rect tafte. It will doubt lefs have different degrees of exer- 
tion, according to the greater or kfs degree of importance 
of the words upon which it operates ; and there may be 
very properly fome variety in the ufe of it : but its applica- 
tion is not arbitrary, depending on the caprice of readers. 

As emphafis often falls on words in different parts of the 
fame lentence, fo it is frequently required to be continued, 
with a little variation, on two, and fometimes more words 
together. The following fentences exefhplify both the parts 
of this pofition : " If you feek to make one rich, ftudy not 
to increafe his Jlores, but to dimini/b his dtjires." « The Mex- 
ican figures or picture writing, reprefent things not words : 
they exhibit images to the eye, not ideal to the under/landing" 

Some fentences are fo full and comprehenfive, that almoft 
every word is emphatical : as, " Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, 
woods, and plains!" or, as that pathetic expostulation in the 
prophecy of Ezekiel. " Why will ye die !" 

Emphafis, befide its other offices, is the great regulator of 
quantity. Though the quantity of our fyliables is fixed in 
words feparately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when thefe 
words are ranged in fentences ; the long being changed into 
fhort, the feort into long, according^ the importance of the 
words with regard to meaning. Emphafis, alfo in particular 
cafes, alters the feat of the accent This is demonftrable 
from the following examples. " He fhall /V/creafe, but I 
fhaJi t&creafe."* " There is a difference between giving and 
yirgiving." " In this fpecies of composition, />//wjibility is 
much more effential than /» lability." In thefe examples, 

»%* By modulation is meant that pleasing variety of voice., wMch is 
jferceived in uttering- a sentence, and which in its nature, is perfectly 
distinct from emphasis, and the tones of emotion and passion. The 
yqftftg reader should be careful to render his modulation correct and 
easy : and, for this purpose, should form it upon the model of the most 
judicious and accurate speakers- 

B 
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XIV - INTRODUCTION, 

the emphafis requires the accent to be placed on fyllabtes, 
to which it does not commonly belong. 

In order, to acquire the proper management of the em- 
phafis, the great rule to btf given, is, that the reader ftudy 
to attain a juft conception of the force and fpifit of the fen- 
timents which he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphafis 
with exact propriety, is a conftant exercife of good fenfe and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attainment. 
It is one of the mpft decifive trials of a true and juft tafte ; 
and muft arife from feeling delicately outfelves, and from 
judging accurately of what is fitteft 'to ftrike the feelings of 
others. . 

There is one error, againft which it is particularly proper 
to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying em- 
phatkai words too much, and ufing the emphafis indifcrim- 
inately. It is only by a prudent* refer ve and diftinction in 
the ufe of them, that we can give them any weight. If they 
recur too often ; if a reader attempts to render every thing 
he exprefles of high importance, by a multitude of ftrong 
emphafis, we fbon learn to pay little regard to them. Ta 
crowd every fentence with emphatical words, is like crowding 
all the pages of a book with Italic characters ; which, as to 
the effect, is juft the fame as to ufe no fuch diftinctions at all. 

SECTION VI. 

Tones. 

Tones are different both from emphafis and paufes ; con- 
fining in the notes or Variations of found which we employ, 
in the expreflidn of our fentiments. Emphafis affects par- 
ticular words and phrares, with a degree of tone or inflec- 
tion of voice ; but tones, peculiarly fo called, affect fen- 
tences, paragraphs, and fometimes even the who!e of a 
difcourfe. 

To lhow the ufe and neceffity of tones, we need only *>b* 
ferve, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a con- 
ftant ftate of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the dif- 
ferent effects which thofe ideas produce in the fpeaker^ 
Now the end of luch communication being, not merely t^* 
lay open the ideas, but alfo the different feelings which 
they excite in him who utters them, there muft be other 
figns than words, to manifeft thofe feelings \ as words i#* 
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tered in a monotonous manner can reprefent only a fimilar 
ftate of mind, perfectly free from all activity or emotion. 
As the communication of thefe internal feelings, was of 
much more confequence in our focial intercourfe, thai) the 
mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our being did not, 
as in that conveyance, leave the invention of the language 
of emotion, to man \ but imprefled it himfelf upon our na- 
ture, in the fame manner as he has done with regard to the 
reft of the animal world j all of which exprefs their various 
feelings, by various tones. Ours, indeed, from the fuperior 
rank that we hold, are in a high degree more comprehen- 
five ; as there is not an aft of the mind, an exertion of_the 
fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which has not its pecu- 
liar tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be exprefs- 
ed j and which: is fuited exactly to the degree of internal 
-feeling. It is chiefly in the proper ufe of thefe tones, •that 
the life* fpirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery confift. 

The limits of this introduction, do not admit of examples, 
to illuftrate the variety of tones belonging to the different 
paf&ons and emotions. We fhall, however, ieleft one, 
which is extracted from the beautiful lamentation of David 
over Saul and Jonathan, and which will, in fome degree, 
elucidate what has been faid on this fubject. " The beauty 
of Ifrael is flain upon thy high places : how atfe the mighty 
fallen ! Tell it not in Oath •, publifh it not in the ftreets of 
Afkelon : left the daughters of the Philiftines rejoice ; left 
the daughters of the uncircumcifed triumph. Ye moun- 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no dew nor rain upon you, nor 
fields of offerings ? for there the fhield of the mighty was 
vilely caft away ; the fhield of Saul, as though he had not 
been anointed with oil." The firft of thefe divifions ex- 
prefles^ forrow^ and lamentation : therefore the note is low. 
The next contains a ipirited command, and fhould be pro- 
nounced much higher. The other fentence, in which he 
makes a pathetic addrefs to the mountains where his friends 
had been flain, muft be expreffed ,in a note quite different 
from the two former \ not fo low as the firft, nof/o high as 
the fecond, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone. 

The correct and natural language of the emotions, is not 
& difficult to be attained, as moft readers feem to imagine. 
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If we enter into the fpirit of the author's fentimenf s, as well 
as into the meaning of his words, we fhall not fail to deliver' 
the words in properly varied tones. For there are few peo- 
ple, .who fpeak Englifh without a provincial note, that have 
not an accurate ufe of tones, when they utter their fent& 
ments in earneft difcourfe. And the reaion that they have 
not the fame ufe for them, in reading aloud the fentiments 
of others, may be traced to the very defective and erroneous 
method, in which the art of reading is taught ; whereby all 
the various, natural, expreffive tones of fpeech, are fupprefs- 
ed ; and a few artificial, unmeaning reading notes, are fub- 
itituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions, we muft be underftood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is neceffary in 
this^>oint j as* it is in other things, For when reading be- 
comes ftriftly imitative, it affumes a theatrical manner, and 
n,nft be highly improper, as wtll as give offence tQ the hear- 
ers 5 hecaufe it is inconfiftent with that delicacy and modef- 
ry, which are indifpenfable on fuch occafions. The fpeaker 
who delivers his own emotions, mtlft be fuppoied to be moje 
vivid and animated, than would be proper in the perfon who 
relates^Jaem at feeond hand. t ♦ 

We lhall Conclude this fedtion with the following rule, for 
the tones that indicate the paffions and emotions. " In head- 
ing, let all your tones of expreffion be borrowed from thofe 
of common (peech 5 but, in lome degree, more faintly charac- 
terized. Let thofe tones which fignify any difagreeabie paf- 
(ionbf the mind, be (till more faint than thofe which indicate 
agreeable emotions : and, on all occafions, preferve yourfelf 
fo far from being affected, with the fubjeel, as to be able to 
proceed through it, with that eafy and niafterly manner, 
which has its good effects in this, as well as in every other art.** 

SECTION VII. 

Paujes. 
Pauses or refts, in fpeaking or reading, are a total ceffa- 
tion of the voice,, during a perceptible,, and, in many cafes, a 
meafurable fpace of time. Paufes are equally neceffary to the 
fpeaker, and the hearer. To the fpeaker, that he may take 
breath, without which he cannot proceed far in delivery \ and 
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£att he may, by thefe temporary refts, relieve the organs of 
fpeech, which otherwife would be foon tired by continued 
action : to the hearer, that the ear alio may be relieved from. 
the fatigue, which it would otherwife endure from a continui- 
. fcy of fouhd ; and that the underftanding may have fufficient 
time to mark the diftin&ion of fentehces, and their feveral 
members. 

There are two kinds of paufes : firft, emphatical paufes ; 
and next, fuch as mark the diftinctions of fenfe. An emphat- 
ical paufe is generally made after fomething has been faid of 
peculiar moment,* and on which we defire to fix the hearer's 
attention. Sometimes, before inch a thing is faid, we ufher it 
in with a paufe of this nature. Such paufes have; the fame 
«ffe£t as a ftrong emphafis ; and are fubject to the fame rules ; 
efpecially to the caution, of not repeating them too frequent- 
ly. For as they excite uncommon attention, and of courfe 
raife expe&ation, if the importance of the matter be not fully 
anfwerable to fuch expectation, they occafion difappointment 
and difgufh 

But the moft frequent and the principal ufe of pauies, is, to 
mark the divifions of the fenfe, and at the fame time to allow 
the reader to draw his breath j and the proper and delicate 
adjuftment of fuch paufes, is one of the moft nice and difficult 
ankles of delivery. In all reading, the management of the 
breath requires a good deal of care, fo as not to oblige us to 
divide words, from one another, which have fo intimate a 
connection, that they ought to be pronounced with the fame 
breath, and without the leaft feparation: Many a fentence 
is miferabiy mangled, and the force of the errljmafis totally 
loft, by divifions being made in the wrong place- To avoid 
this, every one, while he is reading, mould be very careful to 
provide a full fuppiy of breatk for what he is to utter. It is 
a great miftake to imagine, that the breath muft be drawn on- 
ly at the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fail. 
It may ealily be gathered at the intervals of the period, when 
the voice is fufpended only for a moment •, and, by this man- 
agement, one may always have a fufficient ftock for carrying 
en the longcft fentence, without improper irfterruptions. 

Paufes in reading muft generally be formed upon the-man- 
jaer in which Ve utter ourfelves in ordinary, fcnfible convt;> 
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fation ; and not upon the ftiff artificial 'manner, which is ac- 
quired from reading books according to the common punctu- 
ation. It will by no means be fufficient to attend to the 
points ufed in printing ; for thefe are far from marking all 
the paufes, which ougfyt to be made in reading. A mechan- 
ical attention jo thefe refting places, has perhaps been one 
caufe of monotony, by leading the reader to a fimilar tone at 
every flop, and an uniform cadence at every period. The pri- 
mary ufe of points, is to affift the reader in v difcerning the 
grammatical con ftruclion $ and it is only as a fecondary ob- 
ject, that they regulate his pronunciation. On this head, the 
following direction may be of ufe : " Though in reading 
great attention fhouk^be paid to the ftops, yet a greater 
lhould be given to the fenfe •, and their correfpondent times- 
occafionally lengthened beyond what is ufual i» common, 
fpeech." 

To render paufes pleafing and expreflive* they muft not 
only be made in the right place, but alfo accompanied with 
a proper tone of voice, by which the nature of thefe paufes is 
intimated 5 much more than by the length of them, which? 
can feldom be exaftly meafared. Sometimes it is only a 
flight an4 fimple fufpenfioe of voice that is proper ; fome- 
tiraes a degree of cadence in the voice is required ; and fome- 
times that peculiar tone and cadence which denote the fen- 
tence to be finifhed. In all thefe cafes, we are to regulate 
©urfelves by attending to the manner in which nature teaches 
us to ipeak, when engaged in real and earneft difcourfe with 
others. The following fentence exemplifies the fufpending 
and the clofw£ paufes : «« Hope, the balm of life, fooths us un- 
der every misfortune." The firft andfecond paufes are ac- 
companied: by an infle&ionof voice, that gives the hearer an 
expectation of fomething further ta complete the fenfe : the 
inffe&ion attending the third paufe, fignifies that the fenfe is, 
completed. 

The preceding example is an illuftration of the fuf^endingr 
paufe, in its iimple ftate : the following inftance exhibits that 
paufe with a degree of cadence in the voice ; «« If content 
cannot remove the difquietudes of mankind, it will at leaft ak 
leviatc them." . * 

The fufpending paufe is often, in the £ime ' "•ntence Jl afe-' 
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tended with* both the rifing and the falling inflection of voice * 
as will be ieen in this example . " Moderate exerchV, and 
habitual temperance', ftrengthen the conftitution."* 

As the fufpending paufe may be thus attended with both 
tlie rifing and th^ falling inflection, it is the fame with regard 
to the ctofing paufe : it admits of both. *TLj falling inflec- 
,tini generally accompanies it j but it is not unfrequently con- 
netted with the rifing inflection. Interrogative feucences, for 
inftance, are often terminated in this manner . as, " Am I 
ttogratefui 7 ?" " Is he in earned' ?" 

x But where a fentence is begun by an interrogative pronoun 
or adverb, it is commonly terminated by the falling inflection t 
as, « What has he gained by his folly N ?" «* Who will afEft 
him v ?" " Where is the mefienger^ V 9 "When did he ar- 
five v 2" 

Where twp queftions are united in one fentence, and con- 
nected by the conjunction or } the firft takes the rifing, the 
fecond the falling inflection : as, « Does his conduct fupport 
dicipiine 7 , or deftroy it v i 9 

The rifing and falling inflections muft not be confounded 
with emphafis* Though they may often coincide, they are,, 
in their nature, perfectly diftinft. Emphafis fometimes con- 
trols thofe inflections. 

The regular application of the rifing and foiling inflec- 
tions, confers fo much beauty on exprefiion, and is fo necei- 
fcry to be ftudied by the young, reader, that we {hall infert a 
few more examples to induce him to pay greater attention to* 
the fubject. In thefe in (lances, all the- inflections are not 
marked. Such only are diftinguifhed as are moff ftriking, 
and will beft ferve to fhow the reader their utility and inx- 
portance. 

(t Manufactures^, tradeVand agriculture** naturally employ 
more than nineteen p^rts in twenty, of the human fpecies." 

" He who refigns the world, has no temptation to envy', 
hatred N , malice v , anger' v but is in conftant poflefEon of a fe- 
rene mind : he who follows the pleafures of it, which are in 
their very nature difappointing, is in conftant learch of care^, 
fblitudV, remorfe', and confufioa\" 

•The rising inflection is denoted by the acute j the f&iling> by t&e 
graye accent*. 
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"To advice the ignorant^, relieve the needy", comfort the- 
affii&ed', are duties that fall in our way almoft every day o£ 
our lives," 

"Thofe evil fpirits, who, by long cuftom, have contra&ed 
in the body habits of luft 1 and ienfuality N ; malice', and re- 
venge* ; an averfion to every thing that is good v , juft N , and 
laudable/, are naturally feafoned and prepared for pain and 
aiifery." 

«<Iam perfuaded, that neither death', not life v ; nor an* 
gels', nor principalities', nor po\vers x ; nor things prefent', nor- 
things to come v j nor height 7 , nor depth N y nor any other 
creature', (hall be able to leparate us from the love of God\" 

The reader who would wifli to fee a minute and ingenious^ 
investigation of the nature of thefe inflexions, and the rules 
by which they are governed, may confult the firft volume o£ 
Walker's Elements of Elocution. 

section vhi. 
Manner of Reading Verfe: 
When we are reading verfe, there is a peculiar difficulty 
in making the paufesjuftly. The difficulty arifes from the* 
melody of verfe, which dictates to the ear paufes or refts of 
its own : and to adjuft and compound thefe properly with 
the paufes of the fenfe, fa as neither to hurt the ear, nor of- 
fend the unclerftanding, is fo very nice a matter, that it is no 
wonder we fo feldom meet with good readers, of poetry. 
There are two kinds of paufes that belong to the melody of 
verfe : one is,. the paufe at the end of the line ; and the oth- 
er, the caefural paufe in or near the middle of it. With re- 
gard to the paule at the end of the line, which marks that 
ftrain or verfe to be finifhed, rhyme renders this always fen- 
fible ; and in fome meafure compels us to obferve it in our 
pronunciation* In refpeft to blank verfe, we ought alfo to 
read it fo as to make every linefenfible to the «ar : for, whal 
is the ufe of melody, or for what end has the poet compofed 
in verfe, if, in reading his lines, we fupprefs his numbers, by< 
omitting the final paufe ; and degrade them, by our prpnun- 
ciaiion, into mere profe ? At the fame time that we attend to 
this paufe, every appearance of fing*fong and tone muft be 
careiully guarded againft. The clofe of the line wheffc it 
makes no paufe in the meaning, ought not to be marked by 
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fuch a tone as is ufed in fraifhing a fentence ; but, without 

either fall or elevation of the voice, it Ihould be denoted only 

by fuch. a {Tight fnfpenfion of found as may diftinguifh the paf- 

fage from one line to another, without injuring the meaning. 

The other kind of. melodious paufe, is that which falls 

fomewhere about the middle of the verfe, and divides it into 

two hemiftics \ a paufe, not fo great as that which belongs to 

the clofe of the line, but ftill fenfible to an ordinary ear. 

This* which is called the caefural paufe, may fall, in Engli(h 

heroic verfe, after the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th fylhtbles in the 

line. Where the verfe is fo conftructed, that this aefural 

paufe coincides with the flighted paufe or divifion in the fenfe, 

the line can be read eafily j as in the two firft verfes of Pope's 

Meffiah: 

" Ye nymphs of Solyma !* begin the fong ; 

"To heav'nly themes , vX fublimer Jlrains belong." 

But if it (hould happen that words which have fuch a ftrict 
and intimate connection, as not to bear even a momentary 
feparation, are divided from one another by this caefural 
paufe, we then feel a fort of ftruggle between the fenfe and 
the found, which renders it difficult to read fuch line* har- 
monioufly. The rule of proper pronunciation in fuch cafes, 
is to regard only the paufe which the fenfe forms ; and to 
read the line accordingly. The neglect of the aefural paufe 
may make the line found fomewhat unharmonioufly ; but 
the effect would be much worfe, if the fenfe were facrificed 
to the found. For inftance in the following line of Milton, 

" What in me is dark, 

" Illumine ; what is low, r%fe and fupport" 

the fenfe clearly dictates the paufe after illumine, at the end 
of the third fyllabie, which, in reading, ought to be made 
accordingly 5 though, if the melody only were to be regard- 
ed, illumine (hould be connected with what follows, and the 
paufe not made till the fourth or fixth fyllabie. So in the 
following line of Pope's Epiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 

" IJt, with fali civility I read :" 
the e&r plainly points out the caefural paufe as falling after 
fad, the fourth fyllabie. But it would be very bad reading 
to make any paufe there, fo as to feparate fad and civility* 
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The fenfe admits of no other paufe than after the fecond \ 
fyllable Jit, which therefore mud be the only paufe made in \ 
reading this part of the fentence. 

There is another mode of dividing fome verfes, by intro- 
ducing what may be called demi csefuras, which require very 
flight paufes; and which the reader ihould jnanage with 
judgment, or he will be apt to fall into an affe&ed fing-fong 
mode of pronouncing verfes of this kind. The following 
lines exemplify the demi rsefura. 

« Warms 1 in the fun , refrejhes 1 in the breeze, 

«< Glows 1 in thejlars^y and blojfoms 1 in the trees ; 

w Lives' through all life 11 , extends 1 through all extent* 

" Spreads ' undivided", operates 1 unjpent." 

Before the coifcclufion of this introduction, the Compiler 
takes the liberty to recommend to thofe teachers, who may 1 
favour his compilation, to exercife their pupils in difcovering '] 
and explaining the emphatic words, and the proper tones and | 
paufes, of every portion affigned them to read, previously 1 
to their being called c*ut to the performance. Theie prepar- 
atory leflbns, in which they Ihould be regularly examined, 
will improve their judgment and tafte ; prevent the practice 
of reading without attention to "the fubjeft ; and eftablifh & 
habit of readily difcovering the meaning, force, and beauty* 
of every -fentence they perufe. 
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PART I. 
PIECES IN PROSE. 

CHAPTER I. 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPH*. 



SECTION I. 

JU'ILIGENCE, induftry, and proper improvement of 
time, are material duties of the young. 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the mod honour- 
able occupations of youth. 

Whatever ufefuLor engaging endowments we poflefs, vir- 
tue is requiute, in order to their fhining with proper luftre; 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplifiied and 
flourishing manhood. 

Sincerity and truth form the bafis of every virtue. 

Difappointments and diftrefs are often bleffings in difguife. 

Change and alteration form the very effence of the world. 

True happinefs is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noife. 

NOTE. 
In the first chapter, the compiler has exhibited sentences in & great 
variety of construction, and in all the diversity of punctuation. If well 
practised upon, he presumes they will fully prepare the young reader 
for the various pauses, inflections, and modulations of voiee, which the 
fucceediug pieces require. The Author's "English Exercises," un- 
der the head of Punctuation, will afford the learner additional scope for 
improving himself in reading sentences and paragraphs variously con- 
structed. 
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In order to acquire a capacity for happinefs, it muft be our 
firft ftudy to rectify inward diibrders. # 

Whatever, purifies, fortifies alfo the heart. 

From our eagernefs to gralp, we ftrangle and deftroy 
pleafufe. 

A temperate fpirit, and moderate expectations, are excel- 
lent fafeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and changing 
ftate. 

There is nothing, except fimplicity of intention, and purity 
of principle, that can ftand the teft of near reproach and ftrift 
examination. 

The value of any pofTeflion is to be chiefly eftimated, by 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatest 
ne-?d. 

No perfon who has '•once yielded up the government of 
his mind, and given loole rein to his defires and paffions, can 
tell how far thefe may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mind is always moft likely to be attained, 
when the bufinefs of the world is tempered with thoughtful 
and ferious retreat. ' 

He who would aft like a wife man, and build his houfe 
on the rock, and not on the fand, mould contemplate human 
life, not only in the funfhine, ,but in the fhade. 

Let ufefulnefs and beneficence, not oftentatioa and vanity,* 
direct the train of your pur fuits. '* ^ - 

To maintain a fteady add unbroken mind,.amidft aU the 
fhocks of the world, marks a great and noble fpirit. 

Patience, by preferving compofure\with|B,. refifts the im- 
preflion which trouble m^kes from without. Y 

Companionate affections, even when they draw tears from 
our eyes for human mifery, convey fatisfaction to the h&rt. 

liiey who have nothing to give, can ofteii afford relief to 
others, by imparting what they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really 
' good or evil, mould correct anxiety about worldly foccefs. 

The veii which covers from out; fight the events of fuc- 
eeeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

The beft preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity, 
confifis in a .well ordered mind,- a good conference, and a 
cheerful fubmifilon to the will of heaven. 
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SECTION II. 

The chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced 
to fome vices or follies which we have committed. 

Were we to furvey the chambers of ficknefs and diftrefs, 
we (hould pften find them peopled with the victims of in- 
temperance and fenfuality, and with the children of vicious 
iadolence and floth. 

To be wife in our own eyes, to be wife in the opinion of 
the World, and to be wife in the fight of our Creator, are 
riiree things fo very different, as rarely to coincide. 

Man, in his bigheft earthly glory, is but a reed floating 
on the ftream of time, and forced 10 follow every new direc- 
tion of the current. 

The corrupted temper, and the guilty paflionsof the bad, 
fruftrate the effect of every advantage which the world con- 
fers on them. 

The external misfortunes of life, difappcintments, poverty, 
and ficknefs, are light in comparifon of thofe inward diftrefies 
of mind, occafioned by folly, by paflion, and by guilt. 

No ftation is fo high, no power fo great, no character fo 
tmblemifhed, as to exempt men from the altack3 of rafhnefs, 
malice or envy. 

Moral and religious inftru&ion derives its efficacy, not fo 
much from what men are taught to know, as from what they 
are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great fenfibility towards men, and yet 
has no feeling for the high •objects of religion, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the univerfe, has rea- 
fon to diftruft the truth and delicacy of his fenfibility. 

When, upon rational and fober inquiry, we have eftabliffi- 
ed our principles, let us not fuffer them to befhaken by the 
feoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the Skeptical. 

When we obferve any tendency to treat religion or morals 
with difrefpect and levity, let us hold it to be a fure indica- 
tion of a perverted underftanding, or* a depraved heart. 

Every decree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, 
tends to debafe the mind, and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and vanity, hav<r frequently as much influ- 
ence in corrupting the fentiments cf the great, as ignorance, 
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bigotry, and prejudice, have in mhleading the opinions of 
the multitude. " 

Mixed as the prefent ftate is, reafon and religion pro- 
nounce, that generally, if not always, there is more happi- 
nefs than milery, more pleafure than pain, in the condition 
of man. 

Society, when formed, requires diftinctions of property, 
diverfity of conditions, fubordination of ranks, and 3 multi- 
plicity of occupations, in order to advance the general good. 

That the temper, the fentiments, the* morality, and, in 
general, the whole conduct and character of men, are influ- 
enced by the example and difpofition of the perfbns with 
whora^they aflbciate, is a reflection which has long fince 
paffod intc*. a proverb, and been ranked among the ftanding * 
maxims of human wjfdom, in all ages of tbe world, 

SECTION III. 

The defire of improvement difcovers a liberal mind •, and 
. is connected with nwny accomplishments, and many virtues. 

Innocence confers eafe and freedom en the mind *, and 
leaves it open to every pleafing fenfation. 

Moderate and fimple pleaiures reliihi high with the tenv- 
perate : in the midft of his ftqdied refinements, the volup- 
tuary languishes, 

Gemlenefs corrects whatever is offenfive in our manners % 
and, by aconftant train of humane attentions, fludies to alle- 
viate the burden of common mifery. 

That gentlenefs which is the characterise of a good man, 
has, like every other virtue, its feat in the heart : and, let. 
me add, notBing except what flows from the heart, can ren- 
der even external manners truly pleafing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or ufefii muft be habit- 
ually active : not breaking forth occafionafly With a tranfient 
luftre, like the blaze of the comet *, but segular in its returns,- 
like the light of day : not like the aromatic jjale, which 
fometimes feafts the fenfe j but like the ordinary breeze, 
which purifies the air, and renders it healthful. 

The happinefs of every man depends more upon the ftate 
of his own mind, tbah upon any one external circumftance ; 
nay, n.oie than upon all external things put together. 
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In no ftation, in no period, let us think ourfelves fecure 
from the dangers which fpring from our paffions. Every 
age, and every ftation they befet * from youth to gray hairs, 
and from the peafant to the prince. 

Riches and pleafures are the chief temptations to criminal 
deeds. Yet thofe riches, when obtained, may very poflibly 
overwhelm us with unforefeen miferies. Thofe pleafures 
may cut fhort our health and life. 

He who is accuftomed to turn afide from the world, and 
commune with hi&ifelf in retirement, will, fome times at 1> 1, 
hear the truths which the multitude do not tell him. A 
more found inftrudfor will lift his voice, and awaken within 
the heart thofe latent fuggeftions, which the world had over- 
powered and fupprefled. 

Amufement often becomes the bufinefs, inftead of the re- 
laxation, of young perfons : it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, may 
breathe out his life in idle wifhes ; and regret, in the laft 
hour, his ufeleis intentions and tarren zeal. 

The fpirit of true religion breathes miidnefs and affability. 
It gives a native, unaffected eafe to the behaviour. It is fo- 
cial, kind, and cheerful : far removed from that gloomy and 
illiberal fuperftition, which clou is the brow, fharpens the 
temper, dejects the fpirit, and teaches men to fit themfelves 
for another world, by neglecting the concerns of this. 

Reveal none of the^ fecrets of- thy friend. 'Be faithful to 
his ipterefts. Forfake him not in danger. ABhor the thought 
of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always profperous, would be giddy and infolent \ al- 
ways afflicted, would be Allien or defpondent. Hopes and 
fears, joy and forrow, are, therefore, fo blended in his life, as 
bflrfi fo give room for worldly purfuits, and to recall, from 
ifne to time, the admonitions of conicience, aV 

section ivu 
k Tim* once paft never returns : the moment which is loft, 
' is loft for ev^r. 

There is mthing on earth fo ftable, as to affure us of un- 
<\ift*irbed reft V nor fo powerful, as to afford us conftant 
iprote&ioo. 
\ The houfe of feeing too often becomes an avenue to the 

\ 
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heufe of rnourning. Shorty to the lkentkms,^s the interval 
between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to forrffa proper eftimate 
of human life ; without either loading it with imaginary evils, 
or expecting from it greater advantages than it is able ' to -yield. 

Among all our corrupt parens, there is a ftrong and inti- 
mate, conne&ion. When any one of them is adopted v into 
our family, it {eldom quits us until it has lathered upon u» 
all its kindred, 

£ harky, like the fun, brightens every efejecT: on which it 
fhtaes ', a cenforious difpofition cafts every character into the 
clarkeft {hade k will bear. * 

Many men miftake the love, for the prsftice of virtue j 
and are not fo much good men, as the friends of -goodnefs. 

Genuine virtue has a language that fpeaks . to every heart 
throughout the world. It is a language which is trad er- 
ftpod by all. In every region, every clime* the homage 
paid to it is the fame. In no one fentiment were ever man- 
kind more generally agreed.* 

The appearances of our fecurky are frequently deceitful. 

When our fky feems moft fettled and ferene, in fome un* 
obferved'quafter gathers the little black cloud in which tbfc 
tempeft ferments, and prepares to difcharge itfelf on our head. 

The man of true fortitude may be compared to the caftle 
built on a rock, which defies the attacks of furrounding wa- 
ters : the mail of a feeble and timorous fpirit, to a hut plac- 
ed on the fliore, which every wind {hakes, and every wave 
overflows. . 

Nothing is fo inconfiftent with fell poffefflon as violent an- 
ger. It overpowers reafon j confounds our ideas ; diftorts 
the appearance, and blackens the colour, of every object. 
By the ftorm which it rifes within, and by the rhtTch^' 
which it occafions without, it generally brings on the paffiorf 
ate and revengeful man, greater mifery than be cap bring o 
the objeft of his refentment. 

The palace of virtue, has, in all ages, been re^refented as 
placed on the fummit of a hill ; in the afcent of which, la- 
bour is requifite, and difficulties are to be fir»«ounted ; and 
where a condu&or is needed, to direft, our way, and to aid* 
our fteps. • ' ' ' / 
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Chap. 1. SELECT SENTENCES, &c. 7 

In judging of others, let us always think the beft, and em- 
ploy the fpirit of charity and candour.- But in judging of 
ourfelves, we ought to be exaft and fevere. 

Let him that defires to fee others &appy, make hafte to 
give while his gift can be enjoyed ; and remember, that every 
moment of deby, takes away fopaething from the value of 
his benefa&ion. And Jet him who propofes his own happi- 
oefc renett, that while he forms his purpofe, the day rolls on, 
ind M the night com^th, when no man can work," 

To fenfuai perfons*, hardly any thing is what it .appears to ' 
be : and what flatters tnoft, is always fartheft from reality. 
There are voices which fing arou/id them > but whofe drains 
allure to ruin. There, is a banquet fpread, where poifon is 
in every difh. There is a couch which invites them to re* 
pofe *, but the number upon it^ is death. 

If we would judge whether a man is really happy, it is not 
folely to his houfes and lands, to jbis equipage and his retinue, 
we are to look. Unlefs we could fee farther* and difcern 
what, joy, or what bitternefs, his heart feels, we can pro* 
nounce little concerning him. 

The book is well written v and I have perufed it with 
pleafure and profit. It (hows, firit, that true devotion is ra- 
tional and well founded 5 next, that it is of the higheft im- 
portance to every other part of religion and virtue m r and, 
Iaftly, that it is raoft conducive to our happinefs. 
' There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to 
look back on a life ufefully and virtuoufly employed ; to 
trace our own progrefs in exifleiiCe, by fuch tokens as excite 
neither fhame nor forrow. It ought therefore to be the care 
of thofe who wifti to pafs the laffc hours with comfort, to. lay 
up fuch a treafure of plealing ideas, as ftiallfupport the expcnfes 
of that time, which is to depend wholly, upon the fund al- 
ready acquired. 

section v. 
"What avails the fhow of external liberty, to one who has 
loft the government of himfelf ? 

He that cannot live well to day, (fays Martial;) will be lefs 
qualified to live well to-morrow. 

Can we efteem that man profperous, who is raifed to a 
fituation which flatters his paflions, but which corrupts hid 
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principles, /dtfbrders his temper, and, finally, overfetshis vir- 
tue ? - 

What rnifery does the vicious map ftcretly endure f— Ad* 
rerfity ! how "blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in cora- 
parifon with thofe of guilt ! 

When we have no pleafure in goodnefs, we may with cer- 
tainty conclude the reafon to be, that our pleafure is all de- 
rived from an op poCite quarter. 

How ftrangely are the opinions of men altered,* by a change 
in theii*'Ccmciition ! 

How many have had reafon to he thankTul, for hetng di£- 
appointed in defigns which ffaey earneftly purfued, but which, 
iffuccefsfuilyaccomplifhed,;they have afterwards feen, would 
have ©ccafioned their ruin I ■• 

What are the attions which afford in the remembrance a 
rational fotisfa&ion ? Are they the purfuits of fenfual pleaf- 
ure, the riots of jollity, or the difplays of ffiow and vanity ? 
No : I appeal to your hearts, my friends, if what you recofc* 
left with moft pleafure, are not the innocent, the virtuous, 
the honourable parts of your paft life. 

The prefent employment of time {hould frequently be an 
objeft of thought. About what are we now bulled ? What 
is the ultimate fcope of our prefent ptirfuits ^nd cares ? Can . 
xve juftify them to ourfelves ! Are they likely to produce 
any ihing that will furvive the moment, and bring forth fome 
fruit for futurity ?"" * 

Is it riot ftrange, (fays an ingenious writer,) that fome per- 
fons fhould be fo delicate as not to bear a ctifagreeable, picture 
in the houfc, and yet by their behaviour, force eVery face 
they fee about them, to wear the-gloom of uneafinefe and 
diicontent ? * # 

If we are now in health, peace, and fafety 5 without any 
particular or uncommon evils to affilft bur condition ; what 
more can we reafonably. look for in this vain and uncertain 
world ? How little can the* greater* profperity add to fuch a, 
ftate ?' Will any future fituation ever make us happy, if naw; 
with fo few caufes of grief, we imagine ourfelves miferat^le? 
The evil lies in the ftate of our mind, not in our coj*4itioii 
of fortune $ .and by no alteration of circumftancefr is likely 
to be remedied* 
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Chap. L SELECT SENTENCES, &c. 9 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of vicious 
companions, is allowed to amufe young perfons, to engrofs 
tY&eir time, and to ftir ttp their paflions •, the day of ruin, — 
let them take heed, and beware ! the day of irrecoverable 
ruin, begins to draw nigh. Fortune is fquandered ; health 
is broken *, friends are offended, affronted, eftranged } aged 
parents, perhaps, fent affii&ed and mourning, to the duft. 

Opr whom does time hang fo heavily, as on the flothful 
and lazy ? to whom are the hours fo lingering ? Who are 
fo often devoured with fpleen, and obliged to fly fo every 
expedient, which can help them to get rid of themfelves ? 
Inftead of producing tranquillity, indolence produces a fret - 
ful reftlefsriefs of mind \ gives rife to cravings which are 
never fatisfied ; nourifhes a fickly effeminate delicacy, which 
ibursand corrupts every pieafure. 

SECTION VI. 

We have feen the hufbandman fcattering his feed upon the 
furrowed ground ! It fprings up, is gathered into his barns^ 
and crowns his labours with joy and plenty. — Thus the manV 
who distributes his fortune with generofity and prudence, is 
amply repaid by the gratitude of thofe whom he obliges ; by 
the approbation of his own mind ; and by the favor of Heaven. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads to 
happinefs : intemperance, by enervatin$»them, ends general- 
ly in mifery. 

Title and anceftry render a good man mere ill uftrious ; but 
an ill one, more contemptible. Vice is infamous, though in 
a prince ; and virtue honourable, though in a peafanr. 

An elevated genius, empbyed in little things, appears (to 
life the fi^milie of Longinus) like the fun itfH^s evening de- 
clination : he remits his fplehdor, but retains his magnitude : 
and pleafes more, though he dazzLs lefs. 

If envious people were to afk themfelves, whether they 
would .exchange their entire Situation with the perfons envi- 
ed, {I mean their minds, paffions, notions, as well as their 
pertbns, fortunes, and dignities,) — I prefume the felf love, 
common to human nature, would generally make them pre- 
fer their own condition. 

We have obliged fome perfons : very well ! what would 
we have more ? Is not the confeioufnefs of doing good, ■» 
fufficient reward ? Digitized by Google" 
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Do. not hart yaurfelves or others, by the purfuit of pleas- 
ure. Coniult your whole nature. Confider yourfelves not 
only as fenfitive, but as rational beings ; not only as rational, 
but fecial 5 not only as fecial, but immortal. 

Art thou poor ? Shc»w thyfelf active and induftrious, 
peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy ? Show thyfelf 
beneficeflt and charitable, condefcending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life, though 
it promifes no continuance of undifturhed p^ofperity* (which 
indeed it were nptfalutary foreman always to enjoy,) yet, if it 
mitigates- the evils whic|* neceiTarily belong to our ftate, it 
Uiay j uftiy be faid to give " reft to them who labour and art 
heavey laden/' 

What a fmiling «fpe& does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and fitters* of friends and relations, give t9 
every furrounding object, and every returning day f With 
what a luftre does it guild even the fmall habitation, where 
fuch placid intefcourfe dwells i .where £uch fcenes of heart- 
felt fatisfaftion iucceed uninterruptedly to one another ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear ev- 
ery where around us ! What a profufion of beauty and orna- 
ment is poured forth on the face of nature ! What a magni- 
ficent fpe&acle prefented to the view of man ! What fupply 
contrived for his wanc^! What a variety of objects fet before 
him, ta gratify his Tenfes, to employ his understanding, to 
entertain his imagination, tb cheer and gladden his heart ! 

The hope of future happinefs is a perpetual fource of con- 
solation to good men. Under trouble, it fcoths their minds; 
amidft temptation, it fupports their virtue ' r and, in their 
dying moments, enables them to fay " O death ! where is 
thy fting I O grave! where k thy victory !" 

SECTION vu. 

Agesilato, king of Sparta, being a&ed, " What things 
he thought rooft proper . for boys to learn," anfwered ; 
" Thofe which they ought to practife when they come to he- 
men." A wifer than Agefilaushas inculcated the fame fen-' 
timent : " Train up a child in the way he fhould go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it j" # 

An Italian philofopber expreffed In hi* motto, that u time 
was his eftate." An eftate indeed, srhkf will produce notb- 
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iag without cultivation ; but which will always abundantly 
repay the labours of induftry, and fatisfy the mdft extenfive 
defires, if no part of it be fuffered to he wafte by negligence v 
to be overrun with noxious plants ; or laid out for ihow, ra- 
ther than ufe. 

When Ariftotle was aflced, "What a man could gain by; 
tell&ig afalfehood," he replied, " Not to be credited when 
he fpeaks the truth." 

L'Eftrange, in his Fables, tells us that a number of frolic- 
fbme boys were one day watching frogs, at the fide of a 
jjond j and that, as any of them put their heads above the 
water, they pelted them down again with ftones. One of 
the frogs, appealing to the humanity of the boys, made this 
ftriking obfervatiou ; « Children, you do not confider, that 
though this may be fport to you, it is death to us." 

Sully, the great ftatefman ©f France, always retained at his 
table, in his moft profperous days, the fame frugality to which 
he had been accuftomed in early life* He was frequently 
reproached, by the courtiers, for this fimplicity \ but he ufed 
to reply to them, in the words of an ancient philofopher $ « If 
the guefts are men of fenfe, there is fufficient for them : if 
they are not, t can very well difpenfe with their company.'* 
. Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture of .his 
mind, was not negligent of his external appearance. His- 
deanlinefs refuked from thofe ideas of order *nd decency* 
which governed all his aflions 5 and the care which he took 
of his health, from his <lefire to preferve his mind free and 
tranquil. 

Eminently pleafing and honourable was the friendftiip be- 
tween David and Jonathan. "1 am diftrefied for thee, my 
brother Jonathan," faid the plaintive and furviving David \ 
"very pleaiant haft though been to me : thy love for me was 
wonderful j pafling the love of women." 

Sir Philip Sydney, at the battle near Zutphen, was wound- 
ed by a mufket ball, which broke the bone of his thigh. 
He was carried about a mile and a half, to the camp •, and 
being' faint with the lofs of blood, and probably parched, 
with thirft through the heat of the weather, he called^for 
drink. It was immediately brought to him : but* as he was 
putting the veffel to his mouth, a poor wounded foidier, who 
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happened at that inftant to be carried by him, looked up ta 
it with wifliftii eyes* The gallant and generous Sydney took 
the bottle from his rooijth, and delivered it to the foWier, 
faying, " Thy neceflity is yet_gr$ater than mine/' 

Alexander the Great demanded of a pirate whom he had 
taken, by what right be infifft&l the feas ? « By the feme 
right/' replied he, « that Alexander , enflaves the ttorld/ 
But I am called a robber, becaufe I haveonly one fmail veflel •+ 
and he is ftyled a conqueror, becaufe he comm^ids great 
fleets and armies." We too often judge of men by the 
fplendor, and not by the merit of their actions. . 

Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable 
and good man. . When any of his courtiers attempted to* 
inflame him with a paffion for military glory, he ufed to^ 
anfwer : " Thai he more defired the preservation of one fub- 
jeft, than the deftru&tonof a thoufand enemies." 

Men are too often ingenious in making themfelves mMer,-* 
able, by aggravating to their own-Ja^fey, beyond bounds, all?* 
the evil which they endure. They compare themfelves with 
none but thofe whom they imagine to be more happy ; an^r 
complain, that upon them alone has fallen the whole load of hu- 
man forrows. Would they look with a more impartial eye ©i*. 
theworld,they would fee themfeives furfoundedwithfuflferers; 
and find that they are only drinking out of that mixed cup,, 
which Providence has prepared for all.— 7" I. will reftoce thy 
daughter again to life," faid the eaftern fege, to a prince who i 
grieved immoderately for the lofs of a beloved child, c ' pro- 
vided thou art able to engrave on her tomb, the names of three 
perfons who have never mourned." The prince made inquiry 
after fuch perfons •, but found the inquiry vain, and was fileuu 

SECTION VIII. 

He that hath no rule over his own fpirJt, is like a city that is 
broken down, and without walls. 

A foft anfwer turneth away wrath j but grievous words 
ftir up anger 

Better is a dinner of herbs where lote is, than a ftalle<t 
ox and hatred therewith. * 

Pride goeth before deft ruftkm 5 and a haughty fpirit be- 
fore a fall. » 

Hear council, and receive inftruttion, that thou may* 
be truly wife. 
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Faithful are the wounds of a friend j but the kiffes of an 
I enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke is better than fecret love. 
! Seteft thou a man wife in his own conceit ? There is more 
k hope of a fool than of him. 

* He that is flow to anger, isJbetter than tfefe mighty; and 
' hefMt ruleth his fpirit, than he that taketh a city. 

ft He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ? that 
vfakh he kath given, will he pay him again. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat j and if 
he be thirfty, give him water to drink. 

He that planted the ear, fhall he not hear ? He that form- 
ed the eye, ftiaU he not fee ? 
i I have been y^oung, and now I am old ; yet have I never 

ften the righteous forfaken, nor his feed begging bread. 
i It is better to be a door keeper in the houfe of the Lord, 
than to dwell in the tents of wickednefs. 
•" I have feen the wicked in great power ; and fpreading 
Jumfelf like a green bay tree. Yet he pailed away : I fought 
jajm, but he could not be found. 

Happy is the man that findeth wifdom. Length of days 
is iajier right band ; and in her left hand, riches and honor. 
Herways are ways of pleafantnefs, and all her paths are peace* 
How good and how pleafant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity ! It is like precious ointment : Like the dew 
of Hermon, and the dew that defcended upon the mountains 
<rf Zion. 

The fluggard will not plough by reafon of the cold ; be 
ihall therefore beg in harveft, and have nothing. 

I went to the field of the flothful, and by the vineyard of 
tip man void of understanding ; and lo ! it was all grown 
over with thorns % nettles had covered its face ; and the 
flone wall was broken down. Then I faw and confidered 
it well : I looked upon it, and received inftru&ion. 

Honourable age is not that which ftandeth in length of 
time •, nor that which is meafured by number of years : — But 
wifdom is the gray hair to man 5 and an unfpotted life is 
old age. • 

Solomon^y fon, know thou the God of thy fathers \ and 
ferve him wkM a perfeft heart, and with a willing mind. If 
thou feekhim, he will be found of thee ; but if thou for- 
fakc him, he will caft thee off for ever. 

J ' '' Digitized by GoOgle 
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SECTION IX. 

That every day has its pains and forrows,isuniverfally ex- 
perienced, and a-lmoft univerfally confefl^d. But let us not at- 
tend only to mournful truths : if we look impartially about us, 
we /hall find,that every day has likewifeits pleafures and its 
joys.. 

Wejflbould cherifli fentiments of charity towardsall men. Tl^ 
Author of all good nourishes much piety and virtue in hearts 
.that are. unknown to us; and beholds repentance rfeadyto 
fpring up among many, whom we confider as reprobates.* 

No one ought to confider himfelf as infignifieant in the fight 
of his* Creator. In our feveral ftations, we are all feht forth to 
be laborers in' the vineyard of our' heavenly Father. Every 
man has his work allotted, his talent committed to him ; by 
the due improvement of which he may, in one way or other, 
ferve God, promote virtue, and be ufeful in the world. 

The love of praife fliould be preferved under proper fub- 
ordination to the principle of duty. In itfelf, it is a ufefol 
motiva to action ;but when allowed to extend its influence 
too far, it corrupts the whole charafter ; and produces guilt, 
difgracej and mifery. , To be entirely deftitute of it, irfide- 
feft. ' To be governed By it, is depravity. The proper aj&ft- 
ment of the feveral principles of action in human nature, is a 
matter that deferVfes our higheft attention. For when any 
one of them becomes either too weak or too ftrong, it endan- 
gers both-our virtue and our happinefs. 

The defires and paffions of a vicious man, having once ob- 
tained an unlimited fway, trample him under their feet. They 
make him feel that he is fubjeftto various, contradictory and 
imperious matters, who often pull him different ways. His 
foul is rendered the receptacle of many repugnant and jarring 
difpofitions ; and refembles fome barbarous country, cantoned 
out into different principalities, which are continually waging 
war on one another. . $ ih ' 

Difeafes, poverty, difappomtment, and fhame, are far from 
being, in every inftance, tKe unavoidable doom of man. They 
are much more frequently thtftjffspring of his own mifguid^d 
choice. Intemperance engenders difeafe^ flothftrodoces pov- 
erty, pride creates difappointmeats, and difhWefty expofts 
to fhame. The ungoverned paflions of men betray them in- 
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to a thoafand -follies ; their follies into crimes ; and their 
crimes into misfortunes. 

When we reflect on the many diftrefles which abound in 
human life •, on the fcanty proportion of h&ppinefs which 
any man is here allowed to enjoy ; on the fmall difference 
which the diversity of fortune makes on that fcanty propor- 
tion ; it is furprifing, that envy fhould ever have been a pre-* 
talent paffion among men f much more that it fhould have 
prevailed among •hriftians* Where fo much is fufiered in 
common, little room is left for envy. There is more taxa- 
tion for pity and fympathy, and inclination to affift each other. 

At quc firft fetting out in life, when yet unacquainted 
with the- world and its fnares, when every pleafure enchants 
with its fmile, and every obje& fhines with the glofs of nov- 
elty-; let us beware mi the ieducing appearances which fiir- 
tound us; and recollect what others have fuffered from the 
power of headftrong defire. $f we allow any paffion, even 
though it be efteemed innocent, to acquire an abfolute afcert- 
dant, ,our inward peace wflf be impaired. But if any which 
has the taint of guilt, take early pbfleffion of our mind, we 
may date, from that moment, the ruin of our tranquility. 

Every man has fome darling paffion, which generally af- 
fords the firft introdu&ion to vice. The irregular gratifi- 
cation into which it occafionally {educes him, appear un- 
der the form of venial weaknefies ; and are indulged, in 
the beginning, with fcrupuloufneis and refer ve. But, by 
longer pra&ice* thefe reftrainis weaken, and the power of 
habit grows. 0nji vice brings in another to its aid. By a- 
fort of natural affinity they conne& pnd entwine, tbemfelves 
together ; till fheir roots come to be ipread wide and deep 
ov^r all the .fouk 

, - jsectoon x. 

Whence arifes the mifery of this prefent world ? It is 
not owing td our cloudy atmofphere, our changing fealons, 
and inclement Ikies. It is not owing to the debility of our 
bodies, or to the unequal diftribption of the goods of for- * 
tune. Amidft all difad vantages ol this kind, a pure, a ftead- 
faft, and enliglftened min$, pofleffed of ftrong virtue*, could 
enjoy kfelf in peare, .and fmile at the impotent affaults of 
fortune and the elements. It is' withia ourfeives that nuf- 
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cry has fixed" its feat. Our difordered Notts, our guilty 
paffions, our violent prejudices, and. mifplaced - defines, aue 
the inflxuments of the trouble which we endure. Thefe 
Sharpen the darts which adverfity would otherwise point in 
vain againft us. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in the 
mid ft of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of 
thofe fceries of fore diftrefs which are paffing at that mo- 
ment throughout the world ; multitudes ftraggling for *a 
poor fubfiftenee, to fupport the wife and the children whom 
they love, and who look up to them with eager eyes for thtt 
bread which they can hardly procure * multitudes groaning 
under ficknefs in defolate cottages, untended and unmount- 
ed j many, apparently in a better utuation of life, pining 
^way in fecret with concealed griefs ^families weeping wer | 
the beloved friends whom they have loft, or, in all tine bit- 
ternefs of angutfi), bidding ^pfe who aie juft expiring the 
laft adieu. # ' 

Never adventure on too n*ar an approach to what is evil 
Familiarize not yourfelf with it, in the flijjjiteft inftances, 
without fear. Lkfen with reverence to every reprehenfion 
of conference ; and preferve the mod quick and accurate 
fenfibility to right and wrong. If ever your moral impre& 
fions begin to decay, and your natural abhorrence of guHt 
to leffen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of virtue 
is faft approaching. 

-By-diftppointments and trials the violence of our 'paffioiis " 
is tamed, and our minds are formed to fobjrj^y and reflection. 
In the varieties of life 9 -oecauoned by th^viciffitude^of world- 
ly fortune, we are inured to habits both of the active and the 
buffering virtues. How much foever we complain of the 4 
vanity of the world, facts plainly Ihow, that if its vanity were 
left, it could not anfwer the purpofe of falutary difcipKne. 
Unfatisfa&ory as it is, its pleafures are ftill too apt to corrupt 
our hearts. How fatal then muft the coufequences have 
been, had it yielded ustnore complete enjoyment ? If, with 
all its troubles, we are in danger of being too much attached 
to it, how entirely would it h ave feduced our affections, if ao 
troubles had been mingled with its pleafures ? 

Infeafons of diftrefs or difficulty, to abandon ourfelfe* 
* v 
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tp deje&kro, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. 
Instead of finking under trouble, and declaring « that his 
foul is weary of life,'* it becomes a wife and a good man, m 
the e?i\ day, with firnmeft to maintain his poft ; to bear op 
againft the ftorm % to have recourfe to thofe advantages 
which, in the worft of times, are always left to integrity and 
virtue : and never to give up the hope that better days may 
yet arife. 

How many young perfbns ha*e at firft kt out in the world 
frth excellent difpofUioss of heart *, generous, charitable, 
ad humane % kind to their friends, and amiable among alt 
wkh whom they had intercourse I And yet, how often have 
*?e feen all thofe fair appearances unhappily blafted in the 
progrefs of life, merely through the influence of loofe and 
corrupting pleafures \ and thofe very perfons, who promifed 
once to be bleffings to the world, funk down, in the end, t» 
be the burden and nuifance of fociety ! 

The moft common propenfity of mankind, is, to ftore 
feturity with whatever is agreeable to them $ especially in 
thofe periods of life, when imagination is lively, and hope 
is ardent. Looking forward to the year now beginning, 
tb#y are ready to prqaaife themfelve* much, from the foun- 
dations of profperity which they have laid •, from the friend - 
fl|ips and connexions which they have fecuned ; and from the 
pla^s, of coadu& which they have formed. Alas \ how de- 
c^itfiil do aft thefe dreams of happinefs often prove ! While 
m*ny are, faying in fecret to their hearts, "-Tomorrow {hall 
1 be a$ this day, and more abundantly/' we are obliged in re- 
torn to fay to them ; « Boaft not yourfelves of tomorrow •, 
feryou know not what a day may bring forth 1" 

CHAP. II; 
NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

No rank or poffeffions can male the guilty mind happy* 

Oionysius, the tyrant of SicHy, was far from being 
happy, though he poflefled great riches, and all the pleafc 
ujes which wealth and power could, procure* Damocles, 
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one of his flatterers* deceived by thefe fpecioos appearances 
of happinefs, took occafion to compliment him gn the ex- 
teat of his power, his treafures, and royal magnificence ; 
and declared that no monarch had ever been greater oir 
happier than Dionyfius. *' Haft thou a mind, Damocles/* 
fays the king* « to tafte this happinefs ; and to know, iby 
e^periente, what the enjoyments are, of which thou haft $> 
high an idea?" Damocles, with joy, accepted the Offer.. 
The King^ orddredHt^sta^r^al banquet {hould le prepared, 
and~a guilded fofa, covered with rich embroidery, placed 
for his favourite. Side boards, loaded with gold and filver 
plate of inxnenfe value, were arranged m the apartment, 
rages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to attend hiV 
table, and to obey his .commands wkh the utmoft readinefs, 
and the moft profound fubmiffion. Fragrant omtnnents r 
chaplets of flowers, and rich perfumes, were added to the 
entertainment. The table was ldaded with' die moft ex- 
quifite delicacies of every kind. JDamocles, intoxicated 
with pleafure, fancied himfelf amortgft fuperior beings. But 
in the midft of alt this happinefs, as he lay indulging him- 
felf in ftate, he fees let down from the ceiling, exadfly over 
his head, a glittering fword hung by a fingle hair. The 
fight of impending deftruftioit put a fpeedy end to his joy 
and revelling. The pomp of his attendance, the glitter of 
the carved plate, and the delicacy of the viands, ceafe to af- . 
ford him any pleafure. He dreads to ftretch forth his hand , 
to the table. He throws off the garland of rofes. tie haft- 
ens to remove from his dangerous fituationj apnd earneftljr 
entreats the king to reftofe him to his former humble con- 
dition, having no defire to enjoy any longer a happinefs 
fo terrible. 

By this device, Dionyfius intimated to Damocles, how 
miferabie he was. in the midft of all his treafures; and iir 
poffeflion of all the honours and enjoyments which royalty 
could beftow. ' , ' cicero. 

section II. 
Change of external condition often adverfe to virtue. 
In the days of Joram, king of Ifrael, flourifhed the 
prophet Eiiflaa. His character was fo eminent, and his' 
fame fo widely fpread, that Benhadad the king of Syria, 
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though an idolater, ient to confulr him concerning the iflue* 
of adiftemper which threatened his life. The mefienger 
employed on this occafion was Hazael, who appears to have 
been one of the prince** or chief men, of the Syrian court. 
Charged with rich gifts from the king, he prefents himfelf 

- before the prophet \ and accofts him in terms of the high- 
eft refpe£t. During the conference which they held togeth- 
er, EMha fixed his eyes fteadfaftly on the countenance of 
HazaeU and decerning, by a prophetic fpirit f/ his future 
tyranny and cruelty, he could not contain himfelf from burn- 
ing into' a flood of tears. When Hazael, in furprize, in- 
quired into the caufe of this fudden emotion, the prophet 
plainly informed him/ of the crimes and barbarities, which* 
he forefaw that he would afterwards commit. The foul of 
Hazael abhorred, at thU time, the thoughts of cruelty. Un- 
cormpted, as yet, by ambition or greatnefs, his indignation 
rofe at being thought capable of fuch favage actions, as the 
prophet had mentioned j and^ with much warmth t he re- 
plies •, u But what ? is thy fervant a dog, that he fhould do 
this great thing ^ Eliflia makes no return, but to point #ut 
2^ remarkable change^ which was to take place in his condi- 
tion v w The Lord hath fhown me, that thou flialt be king. 

— Over Syria." In the courfe of time, all that had been pre- 
dicted came to pafs. Hazael afcended the throne, and am- 
bition took pofleffion of his heart. " He fmote the chiW 
dren of Jfrael in all their coafts. He opprefled them during 
ail the days of kingJehoahaz z" and, from what is left on 
record of his aftions, he plainly appears to have proved, what 
the prophet forefaw him to be, a man of violence, cruelty,, 
and blood. 

In this paflage of . hiftory, an obje8t is prefented, which 
deferves our ferious attention. We behold a man who, in 
one ftate of life, could not look upon certain crimes with- 
out furprife and horror •, who knew fo little of himfelf, as 
to believe it impoflible for him ever to be concerned in com* 
mitting them j that fame man, by a change of condition,, 
and an unguarded ftate of mind, transformed in all his fen- 
tknents v and as he rofe in greatnefs rifing alfo in guilt ;; 
till at laft he completed that whole charade* of iniquity, 
which he once detefted. »x*u3u 
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- ■' s section in. 

1 Haman / or % the mijery of pride, 

Ahasuerus, who is fuppofed to be the prince knowt* 
apfong the Qreek hiftoriahs by the name x>f Artaxef xes» 
had advanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom, Hamaji* 
an Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enmity of his 
race to the Jewifli nation. He appears, from what is record- 
ed of hkn, to have been a very wicked minifter. Raifed 
to greatnefs without merit, he employed his power folely for 
the gratification of his paffions. As the honors w&ich he 
pofleffed were next to royal, his pride was every day fed 
with that fervfle homage, which is peculiar to Afiatic courts ^ 
and all the fervants of the king proftrated themfelves be- 
fore him. In the midft of this general adutation, one per- 
fon only ftooped not to JIaman. This was Mordecai the 
Jew 5 who, knowing this Amalekite ta be an enemy to the 
people of God, and, with virtuous indfgnation, defpifing that 
infolence of profperity with which he faw him lifted up> 
"bowed not, nor did him reverence.* On this appearance 
oFdifrefpett from Mordecai, Haman " was full of wrath : 
but be thought fcorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone." Per- 
fonal revenge was not fufficient to fatisfy him; So violent 
and -black were his paffions, that he refolved to exterminate 
the whole nation tp which Mordecai belonged. Abufing, for 
this cruel purpofe, the favour of his credulous fovereign, he 
obtained a decree to be fent forth, that, againift a certain 
day, all the Jews throughout the Perfian dominions ihoulct 
be put to the fword. Meanwhile, conffdent of fticceft, and 
blind to approaching ruin, he continued exulting in his 
profperity. Invited by Ahafuerus to a royal banquet, which 
Efther the queen had prepared, "he went" forth that day 
joyful, and with a glad heart"" But behold how flight an 
incident was fufficifcnt to poifon his joy f As he went forth, 
he faw Mordecai in the king's gate ', and obfcrv^d, that he 
ftilJ refufed to do him hdmage : « He ftoocl not up, nor 
was moved for hirr? ;" -ajf hough he well knew the formida- 
ble defigns, which Haman was preparing to execute. One 
private man, wlio defpifed his greatnefs, and difdained fub- 
miffion, w^jfe a whole kingdom trembled before him $ one 
ifiritfwhicli the utrocft ftretch of 'his power could neither 
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fubdue nor humble, blafted his triumphs. His whole foul 
was fhaken whh a ftorm of paffion. Wrath, pride, and de- 
fire of revenge, rofe into fury. With difficulty he retrained 
himfelf in public ; but as foon as lie came to his own houfe, 
be was forced to difclofe the agony of his mind. He gath- 
ered together his friends and family, With Zerefh his wife. 
«« He told them of the glory of his riches, and the multitude 
of his children, and of ail the things wherein the king had 
promoted him ; and how he had advanced him above the 
princes and fervants of the king. He faid moreover, Yea, 
Either the queen fuffered no man to come in with the king, 
to the banquet that fhe had prepared, but myfelf \ and tp- 
morrow alfo am I invited to her with the king/' After all 
this preamble, what is the conclufion ? " Yet all this avaijeth 
roe nothing, fo long as I fee Mordecai the Jew fitting at the 
king's gate." 

The fequel of Hainan's hiftory I fhall not now purfue. 
It might afford matter for much inftniftion, by the confpi- 
cuous juftice of God in his fall and^ punishment. But con- 
templating only the lingular iituation, in which the expref- 
fions juft quoted prefent htm, and the violent agitation of 
his mind which they difplay, the following refle&ions natur- 
ally arife : How miserable is vice, when one guilty paffion 
creates fo much torment \ how unavailing is prosperity, 
when, in the height of it, a fingle difappointment can des- 
troy the relifh of all ks pleasures !• how weak is human na- 
ture, which, in the ablence of real, is thus prone to fern; 
toitfelf imaginary woes ! . - blajr. 

section IV. 
Ortogrul ; or, the vanity of riches. 

As Ortogrul of Bafa was one day wandering along the 
ftreets of Bagdat, mufing on the varieties of merchandife 
which the fhops offered to his view ; and obferving the dif- 
ferent occupations which burled the multitudes on every fide, 
he was awakened from the tranquillity of meditation, by a 
crowd that obftrufted his paffage. He railed his eyes, and 
faw the chief vizier, who, having returned from the divan, 
was entering his palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants j and being fup- 
pofed to have fome petition for the vizier^, was permitted to 
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enSer^ He furveyed the fpacioufaefs of the apartoeats, adf 
mired the walls hung with golden tapeftry, and the floor* 
covered with iilken carpets v and defpifed the fimple neat- 
nefs of his own little habitation, , 

« Surely," faid he to himfelf, "this, palace is the feat j& 
happinefe * where pleafure fucceeds to pleafure, and diicew* 
tent and forrow can have no admiflion. Whatever nature 
has provided for the delight of fenfe, is here fpread fortb 
to i>e enjoyed. ,What can mortals hope or imagine, which 
.the mafter of this palace has not obtained i The dUhes of 
luxury cover his table ; the voice of harmony lulls him i& 
his bowers * he breathes the fragrance of the groves of Java*, 
and fleeps upon the down of the cygnets of Ganges. He 
fpeaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; he wifhes, and his wiih« 
is gratified 5 all whom he fees obey him, and all whom Ixe 
hears,flatter him* How different, Qrtogrul, is thy eonditiaiv 
who art doomed to the'perpetual torments of nnfatisfied d«- 
•fire ;. and who fca/t no amujfement m thy power, that can' 
withhold thee from thy own inflections I They teltehee that 
tho* art wife* bat what does wiidom avail wkh povercy ?^ 
None will flatten the poop \zmd the wife have Very little 
power of flattering themfelves. That man is fiirely the mofl: 
•wretched of the ions of wretchednefe, who lives with his 
own faults and follies always before him; and who has none 
to reconcile him to hiaifelf by praife and veneration, I have 
long fought content, and have not**found it y I will frora> 
this moment endeavour to be rich." * 

Full of his new' resolution*, he fhnt himfelf in his chains 
ber for fix months, to deliberate how he fhould grow rich* 
He fometimes purpofed to offer himfelf as a counfeflor to- 
one of the kings in India. ; and fometimes . r«folved to dig 
for diamonds in the mines pf Golconda. One day, after 
feme hours paffed in violent fluctuation of opinion, fleeg* 
mfenfibly feia&ed' him in his chair* He dreamed that he 
Was ranging a defert country, in iearch of fome one that 
might teach him to grow rich v and as he ftood on the top- 
of a hill, (haded with cyprefi, in doubt"" whither to direcY 
his fteps, his father appeared on a fudden (landing before 
him. M Ortogrul/' faid the old man, " I know" thy perplex^ 
ky > lyiep, ta thy father i turn thine eye on tbe oppose 
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mountain. 9 ' Ortogrul looked, and faw a torrent tumbling 
down the rocks, roaring with tbe noife of thunder, and (bat- 
tering its foam on the impending woods. " Now," faid his 
father, "behold the valley that lies between the hills." . Or- 
tqgrul looked and efpied a little well, out of which iffued a 
(mall rivulet. " Tell me now," faid his father, " doft thou 
wifh for fudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like the 
mountain torrent; or for a flow and gradual increafe, ♦ re- 
fembfing the rill gliding from the well ?" ** Let me be quick- 
er rich," faid Ortogrul; "let the golden -ftream be quick 
and violent." " Look round thee," faid his father, " once 
again." Ortogrul looked, and perceived the channel of 
the torrent dry and dufty; but following the rivulet from 
the well, he traced it to a wide lake* which the fupply, 
flow and conftant, kept always full. He awoke, and deter- - 
mined to grow rich by filent profit, and perfevering induftry* 
Having fold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandife y 
and in twenty years purcbafed lands, on which he raifed a 
houfe, equal in ftrmptuoufnefs to that of the vizier, ta 
which he invited all the minifters of pleafure, expecting to* 
enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined riches able to- 
afford. Leifure foon made him weary of himfelf, and he 
longed to be perfuaded that he was great and happy. He 
was courteous and liberal r he gave all that approached him 
hopes of pleafing him, and all who fhouki pleafe him, hope* 
of being rewarded. Every art of praife was tried, and every 
fource of adulatory fiflion was exhaufted. Ortogrul heard- 
his flatterers without delight, becaufe he found himfelf un- 
able to believe them. His own heart told him its frailties \ 
his ownvunderftanding reproached him with his faults. " How 
long," faid he, with a deep figh, " have I been labouring in 
vain to amafs wealth, which at laft is ufelef* 1 Let no man 
hereafter wifh to be rich, who is already too wife to be flat* 
tered !" DR - Johnson. 

section v. 
Lady Jane Grey. 
This excellent perfonage was defcended from the royal 
fee of England by both her parents. ' 

She was carefully educated in the principles of the refor- 
mation •, and hef wifdom and virtue rendered her a fhininjf 
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example to her fex* ©ujt it was, her lot to continue o»Jy gh 
fhort period, on thi^ft^^ofrbeiRg.v? for in early life, fhe fell, 
afacrifiee ta the wild ambition of the dufee-of Noit bfcmber- 
land ^ who promoted a marriage between her and his fott, 
lordCtailfbrd Dudley* and raited her to the t^roi»i-of Eng- 
land, in oppofctian to the rights: of Mary and Elisabeth 
At the time of .- their marriage, fhewas only about eighteen 
years of age, and her hufband waraifo very yonng : afeafouf- 
oflife.very unequal to oppofe the interred views of artfult 
and afpiring men * who inftead of expofing tbem to danger! 
fhould havebefeqihe prote&ors of their- innocence and youth- 
This extraordinary young perfon, befides the foUd endow- 
ments of piety and virtues poflefied the moft engaging difpo-< 
fition, the moffcaceonifriiihed part*; and being of an equals 
age* with- king Edward Vh fee had received ail hef edneiir* 
Won: with him, and feeraed even to pofiefs a greater facility m 3 
acquiring every part of manly and: claffical literature. She 
had attained a knowledge of the Roman and Greek lan- 
gtiages, as well as of feveral modern, tongues y bad pafledi ' 
mo ft of her time in an application to teaming 5 add exprefl& 
ed a great indifference for other occupations and aroufemeftto 
ufual with her fex and ftation* Roger Afdbam, tutor to the 
lady Elisabeth^ having at one time paid her a vifit, found he* > 
employed in reading Plato, while the reft of the family were 
engaged in a party of hunting in the park 5 and upon hie, 
admiring the angularity of her choice, fhe told him, that fhe 
«* received moip pleafure from that- artthor, than the others 
could reap from aM their fporr and gaiety/' • Her heart, rey 
plete with this love of li^rabu^e and ferio«s*ftudies,and with 
tendernefs towards her hufband, who was deferving of her 
afFe&ion,. had never opened itfelf to the flattering allurements r 
of ambition •, and the iniernretion of her advancement to 
the throne was by no means agreeable to her* She ev*nwh * 
fufed to accept of the crown j pleaded the preferable right 
of the two princefles j expreiffed^ her dread of the confe- 
querices attending an enterprife fo dangerous, not to fay fo 
criminal} and defired to remain in that private Action in 
which fhe was born. Overcome at laft with the entreaties, 
rather than reafcms* of her father and father in law, and, 
above all, of her hu&andj fhe fwbmitted to their will, and 
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was prevailed on to reJmquifh her own judgment. Bat 4ter 
elevation was of very fhort continuance. The nation de- 
clared for queen Mary ; and the lady Jane, after wearing 
the vain pageantry of a crown during ten days, returned to 
a private life* with much more fatisfa&ion than (he felt when 
the royalty was tendered to her. 

Queen Mary, wbe* appear* to have been incapable of gea- 
eroiity or clemency, determined to remove every perfon, from 
whom the leaft danger could be apprehended. Warning was, 
therefore, given to lady Jane to prepare for death ; a doom 
whkh <he hadexpe&ed, and which the innocence of her life, 
as well as the-mirfortunes^to which s &e had been expofed, 
rendered rto unwelcome news to her. The queen's bigoted 
zeal, under color of tender mercy to the prisoner's foul, in-, 
duced her to fend priefts, who molefted her with perpetual 
difputation % and even a reprieve of three days was granted 
her, in hopes that fte would be perftiaded, during that time, 
-to pay/ by a timely converfion to popery, fame regard to her 
eternal welfare. Lady Jane had presence of mind, in thofe 
'metanchoiy circumftances, not onJy to defend her religion by 
folid arguments, but alfo to write ti letter to her fitter, in the 
Greek language ; in which, befides fending her a copy of the 
Scriptures in that tongue, (he exhorted her to maintain, in 
every fortune, a Uke -fteady perfeverance. On the day of her 
execution, her husband, Ioj^ Gkiildford, defired prrmiflion to 
fee her ; but fhe refofed heirconfent, and font him word, that 
the tendernefs of their parting would overcome the fortitude 
of both \ and would too much unbend their minds from that 
ronftaocy, whkh their approaching end required of them. 
Their feparation, ftie faid, would be only for a moment ; and 
*hey would foon rejoin each other in a fcene,^vhere thf»ir af- 
fec*\ions would be forever united ; and wherr- death, difap- 
pointment, and misfortunes, could no longer have actefs to 
them, or difturb their eternal felicity. 

It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford together on the -fame fcaffold, at Tower hill 5 but 
the Mcouncilj dreading the companion of the people for their' 
yoifti, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed their or- 
ders, and gave directions that fhe Ihould be beheaded within 
the verge of the Tower. She faw her husband led to execu- 
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tion ; and having given him from the window tome token of 
her remembrance, ihe waited with tranquility till her own ap- 
pointed hour fbouH bring her to a like fate. She even faw 
his headlefS'body carried back in a cart ; and found herfelf 
more confirmed by the reports, which ihe heard of the con- 
stancy of his end, than ihaken by fo tender and melancholy 
a fpe£tacle. Sir John<5age, conftable of the Tower, when ie 
led her to execution, defired her to beftow on him foane fmali 
prefent, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her. 
She gave him her table book, in which foe had juft written 
three fentences, on feeing her bufband's dead body ; one in 
Greek, another in Latin, a third in £ngli£h. The purport of 
them was," that human juftice was againft his body, but the 
Divine Mercy would be favourable to his foul 5 and that if her 
fault deferved punifhment, her youth, at leaft, antl her im- 
prudence, were worthy of excufe ; and that God and pofter- 
ity, fhe trufted, would fltyow her favor/' On the fcaffold, Iw 
made a fpeech to the by- Zanders, in which the mildnefs of 
her difpofition led her to take the blame entirely op herfelf, 
without uttering one complaint againft the feverity with 
which fhe had been treated. She faid, that her offence was, 
not having laid her hand upon the crown, but not rejecting 
it with fufficient coriftancy j that ihe had lefs erred through 
ambition than through reverence to her parents, whom fhe 
had been taught to refpeft and obey j that ihe willingly re- 
ceived death, as the only fatisfa&ion which ihe could now 
make to the injured ftate ; and though her infringement of 
the laws had been conftrained, fhe would fhow," by her volun- 
tary fubmiffion to their fentence, that ihe was defirous to 
atone for that difobedience, into which too much filial piety 
had betrayed her .* that ihe hs$ juftly deferred this punifh- 
ment for beinf made the inftrument, though the unwilline 
inftrument, of the ambition of others : anjj that the ftory of 
* her life, ihe hoped, might at leaft be ufeful, by proving that 
innocence excufes not great mifdeeds, if they tend any way 
to the deftru&ion of the commonwealth.— — Afiter uttering 
thefe words, ihe caufed herfelf to be difrobed by her women, 
and with a fteady, ferene countenance, fubmitted herflBf to 
the executioner. 

hums* 
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SECTION VI. 

The Hill of Science, 

In that feafon of the year, when the fefenity of the Iky, 
the various fruits which cover the ground, the difcoloured 
foliage of the trees, and all the fweet, but fading graces of 
inspiring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, and difpofe 
it for contemplation, I was wandering in a beautiful and ro- 
mantic country, till curioflty began to give way to wearinefs ; 
aod I fat down on the fragment of a rock overgrown with 
mofs ; where the milling of the falling leaves, the dafhing 
of waters,, and the hum oT the diftant city, foothed my mind 
into the moft perfect tranquillity ; and fleep infenflbly ftole 
upon me, as I was indulging the agreeable reveries, which 
the objefts around me naturally infpired. 

I immediately found rayfelf in a vaft extended plain, in 
the. middle of which arofe a mountain higher than I had 
before any conception of. It was covered with a multitude 
of people, chiefly youth ; many of whom prefled forwards 
with the livelieft expreflion of ardour in their countenance, 
though the way was in man^ places fteep and difficult. I 
obferved, that thofe who had but juft begun to climb the 
hill, thought themfelves not far from the top j but a3 they 
proceeded, new hills were continually rifing to their view ; 
and the fummit of the higheft they could before difcem 
feemed but the foot of another, tfll the mountain at length 
appeared to lofe itfelf in th$ clouds. As I was gazing on 
thefe things with aftonilhment, a friendly inftru&or fuaden- ^ 
ly appeared : " The mountain before thee," faid he, "is the 
Hill of Science. On the top is the temple of Truth, whofe 
head is^above the clouds, and a vail of pure light covers her 
face. Obferve the progrefs of her votaries : be filent and 
attentive." 

After I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my eye 
towards the multitudes who were climbing the fteep afcent ; 
and obferved amongft them a youth of a lively look, a pierc- 
ing eye, and fomething fiery and irregular in all his motions. 
His name was Genius. He darted like an eagle up the 
mountain ; and left his companions gazing after him with 
envy and admiration : but his progrefs was unequal, and in- 
terrupted by a thoufand caprices. When Pleafure warbled 
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in the valley, he mingled in her train. When Prid^'beck* 
oned towards the precipice, he ventured to the tottering 
jedge. He delighted in devious and untried pagw ; anl 
made fojnany excursions from the road that his feeblar comi- 
panionsjjWten outftripped him. I obferved. that the tnnta 
beheld him with partiality ; but Truth often frowned, and 
turned afide her face. While Genius was thus wafting his 
ftrength in eccentric flights, I &w a perfon of a very differ- 
ent appearance, named Application. He crept along with a 
flow and unremitting pace, his^eyes fixed ,on the top of the 
mountain, patiently removing .ev,ery ftone that obftrucled his 
way, till he faw moil of thole below him, who had at firft 
derided his flow and ioilfome progrefs. Indeed, there were 
few who a fc ended the hill with equal, and uninterrupted 
fteadinefs * for, befids tJtxe di{Rcultie^ of the way, they were 
continually folicited to turji afide, by a numerous crowd 
of appetites, paflions, and pleafiwes, whofe importunity » wfJfcn 
once complied with, they became iefs and lefs able to refift ; 
and though they often returned to the path) the afperities 
of the road were more foverely felt ; the hili appeared*nore 
fteep and rugged ; the fruits which were wholeibme and 
refrefhing, feemed harftj. and ill tailed ; their fight grew 
dim ; and their feet tript at every little obftruttiotn 

I faw, with fome- furprife, that the mufes„ whofe bufinefs 
,was to .cheer and encourage thofe y?ho were tailing up the 
afcent, would often fing in the, bowers of pleafiare, and ac- 
company thofe who ate enticed away at the call of the pa£» 
^""^ircms. They accompanied them, however, but a little way; 
4 and always forfopk them when they loft fight of the hill. 
The tyrant? th$ji doubled their chains upon the unhappy 
captives 5 and led them away, without refiftance, to the cells 
of Ignorance, or the mansions of Mifery. Amongft the in- 
numerable jCeducers, who wcr£ endeavouring jp drawaway 
the votaries of Truth from the path jpf fci^nce, there was 
one fo jitfcle formidable in her appear ance> and fo gentle and 
languid in her attempts, that I iliould fcarcely have taken 
notice of her, but for the numbers ftie had imperceptibly 
loaded with her chains Indolence, (far fo fhe was called) 
far from proceeding to open hoftilities, did i>ot attempt to 
turn their feet out of the path, but contented herfelf with 
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retarding their progrefs ; and the pinpofe fhe could nor 
force them to abandon, fhe perfuaded them to delay. Her 
teach, had a power like that of the torpedo, which withered 
the ttr*ngth of thofe who came within its influence Her 
iSrtxappy captives ftilr turned their faces towards thfc temple, 
and always hoped to arrive there j but the ground feemed 
ie {tide from beneath their feet, and they found therafelves 
at the bottom, before they fufpected they had changed their 
place. The placid ferenity, which at firft appeared in their 
countenance, changed by degrees into a melancholy languor, 
Filch was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom, as they 
glided down the ftream of Infignificance ; a dark and flug- 
gltfh water which is curled by no breeze, and enlivened by 
no murmur* tHl it falls into a dead fea, where ftartled paflen- 
gers are awakened by the (hock, and the next moment bu- 
ried in the gulph of Oblivion. 

Of all the" unhappy deferters from the paths rf Science, 
none feemed lefs able to return than- the followers of Indo- 
lence. The captives of appetite and paffion could often 
feize the moment when their tyrants were languid or afleep, 
to efcape from their enchantment ! but the dominion of In- 
dolence was conftaitt and unremitted j and feldom refilled, 
t31 refinance was in vain. 

After contemplating thele things, I turned my eyes to- 
wards the top of the mountain, where the air was always pure 
and exhilarating, the path ihaded with laurels and other 
evergreens, and the effulgence which beamed from the face 
of Science feemed to fhed a glory round her votaries. Hap- 
py, faid I, are they who are permitted to afcend the moun- 
tain ! But while I was pronouncing this exclamation, with 
uncommon ardour, I faw, (landing befide me a form of di- 
viner features and a more benign radiance. " Happier," 
laid (he, " are they whom Virtue conducts to themanfions 
of content !" "What,"' faid I, « does. Virtue then refide in 
the vale ?" wl am found/' faid (he, " in the vale, and I ii- 
lilffldnate the mountain. I cheer the cottager at his toil, and 
i&lmre the fage at his meditation. I mingle in the crowd ofc 
dtits, and blefs the hermit in his cell. I have a temple in 
every heart that owns my influence ; and to him that wifhes 
for me I am already prefent. Science may raife thee to emi- 
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nence 5 but I alcjne can guide, thee to felicity 1" While Vir- 
tue was thus'lpeaking, I" fjretched out my;arms towards her, 
with a vehemence which broke my flumber. The chill dews 
were falling around me, and the fhades of evening ftretched 
over tytifcmdfcape. I haftened homeward; and refigned* 
the nighWo filence and meditation., „ aikin. 

section VII. 
The journey of a day : A picture of human life. 
* Obida^, the fon of Abenfina, left the caravanfera early 
in the morning, and purfued his journey through the plains' 
of Indoftan. He was frefli and vigorous with reft ; he was 
animated with hope ; he was. incited by defire ; he walked* 
fwiftly forward over the vaflies, and faw the hills gradually 
riling before him. As he paffed along, his ears were de- 
lighted with the morning fong of ttee bird of paradife ; he, 
was fanned by the laft flutters of the finking breeze, and 
iprinkled with dew by groves of fpiees. He fometimes con- 
templated the towering height of the oak, monarch of the 
hills - y and fometimes caught the gentle fragrance of the 
primrofe, eldeft daughter of the fpring : all his fenfes were 
gratified, and all care was banifhed from jfcis heart. 
. Thus he went on, till the fiuv approached - his meridian, 
and the increafing heat preyed upon his ftrerigth ; he then 
locked round about him* for fome more commodious path, 
He. faw, on his right band, a grove that feemed to wave its 
fhades as a fign of invitation : he entered it and fpund the 
coolnefs and verdure irrefiftibly pleafant. He did not, how- 
ever, forget whether he was travelling \ but found a narrow < 
way bordered with flowers, which appeared to have the fame 
direction with the rn^n road ; and was pleafed, that, by this 
happy 'experiment, he had found means to unite pleafure 
with bufinefs, and to gain t}ie rewards of diligence without 
fuffering its fatigues. He, therefore, ftiil continued- to walk 
for a time, without the lead remiffion of his ardour, except 
that he was fometimes tempted to flop by the mufic of rj 
birds, which the heat had affembled in the (hade \ and io$ 
traies amufed himfelf with plucking the flowers that cdfjtfE" 
ed the banks oh either fide, or the fruits that hung upon the 
branches. * At laft, the green path began to decline from its 
firft tendency, and to wind among tills and thickets, cool- 
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fed with fountains, and murmuring with water falls. Here 
Obidah paufed for a time, and began to confider whether it 
were longer fafe to forfake the known and common track ) 
but remembering that the heat was now in its g 
lence, and that the plain was dufty and uneven, 1 
to purfue the new path* which he fuppofed only 
few meanders, in compliance with the varices oft 
and to end at laft in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewe 
though he fufpeckd that he was not gaining groi 
uneaiinefs of his mind inclined him to lay hold 
tisw'obje&i and give way to every fenfation thaj n 
or divert him. He Uftened to every echo ; he mounted ev~ 
ery hill for a frefh profpe&>, he turned alide to every cat-* 
cade y and pleafed himfelf with tracing thecourfe of a gen- 
tle river that rolled among the trees, and watered a large re- 
gion with innumerable* circumvolutions* In thefe amufe- 
ments, the hours pafled away unaccounted; his deviations 
had perplexed his memory, and he knew not towards what 
point to travel. He ftood penfive and coniufed, afraid to go 
forward left he (hould gojgrong, yet- confeious that the time' 
of loitering was now paft.^Whil* he was thus tortured with 
uncertainty, the Iky was b^rfpread with cloulds ; the day^ 
vanished from before him y and a fudden tempeft gathered 
round his head. \ He was now roufed by his danger to a 
quick and painful remembrance of his folly j he now fa w 
how happinefs is loft when- eafe is confuted ; he lamented 
the unmanly impatience that prompted him to feek fhelter 
in the grove rand defpifed the petty curiofity that led him 
on from trifle to trifle. While he was thus reflecting, the 
air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder broke his meditation. 

He now refolved to do what yet remained in his power, 
to tread back the ground which he had pafled, and try to 
find foroe iflue where "the wood migbt open into the plain. 
He proftrated himfelf on the ground, and commended his 
life to the Lord of Nature.* He rofe with confidence and 
tranquillity, and prefled on with reibluiion. The beafts of 
the defert were in motion, and on every hand were heard 4 
the mingled howls of rage and f?ar, and ravage and ex* 
piratjoo. All the horrors of darknefs and lolitude futtouaifcr 
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ed him : the winds roared in the woods ; and the torrents 
tumbled, from the hill*. 

Thus forlorn and diftreffed, he Wandered through the 
wild, wit%mt knowing whither he was going, or whether he 
was evety* moment drawing nearer to fafety, or to deft ruc- 
tion. At length, not fear, but labour began to overcome 
htm; his breath grew fhort, and his knees trembled ; and 
he was on the point of lying down in ^efighation to his fete, 
when he beheld, through the brambles, the glimmer of a 
taper. He advanqed towards the light ; and finding that 
it proceeded from the cottage of a' hermit, he called humbly 
at the door, and obtained admiffion. The old man fet be- 
fore him fuch provifions as he had collected for himfelf, oft 
which Obidah fed with eageraefs and gratitude. 

When the repaft was over, v Tell me, w faid the hermit, 
" by what chance thou haft been brought hither ? I have 
been now twenty years an . inhabitant of the* wilderaeis, in 
which I never few a man before." Obidah then related th§ 
occurrences of his journey, without any concealment or 
palliation. 

" San," faid the hermit, " let the errors and fellies, the 
dangers and efcape of this day, fink deep into thy heart. 
Remember, my fon, that human life is the jpurney of a day. 
We rife in tne. morning of youth, fall of vigour and foil of 
expectation \ we fet forward with ipirit and hope, with gaie- 
ty and with diligence, and travel on a while in the direft 
road df piety towards the manfions of reft. In a fhort tifl&e, 
we remit our fervour, and endeavour to find feme mitigation 
of our duty, and fonie more eafy means of obtaining the 
feme end.. We then relax our* vigour, and refolve no longer 
to be terrified with crimes at a diftance ; but rely upon oar 
own conftancy, and venture to approach wttat we refohe 
never to touch. We thus enter the bowers erf eafe, and re- 
pofe in'the (hades of fecurity. Here the heart foftens, and 
vigilance fubfides 5* we are then willing to inquire whether 
another advance cannot be made, and whether we may not, 
at leaft, turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleafure. We 
apprddch them with fcruple and hefitation * % we enter then, 
but enter timorous .and trembling ; and always hope topafs 
ihroitgh them without lefing the road of virtue, which* for 
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a while, we keep in oar fight, and to which we purpofe to 
return. But temptation fucceeds temptation, and one com- 
pliance prepares us for another •, we in time lofe the happU 
aefs of innocence, and folace our difquiet with feaibal grati- 
fications. By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our 
original intention, and quit the only adequate object: of ra- 
tional defire. .We entangle ourfelves in buiinels, immerge 
ourfelves in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of m- 
conftancy ; till the darkntifif of old age begins to invade tis, 
and difeaie and anxiety obftruft our- way. We then look , 
back upon our lives with horror, with forrow, with repent- 
ance ; and wifli, but too often vainly wiih, that we had not 
forfaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my fon, who 
lhall learn from thy example, not to defpair ; but (hall re- 
member, that, though Ithe day is pad, and their ftreagth is 
wafted, there yet remains one effort to be made : that re- 
formation is never hopelefs, nor fincere endeavours ever un- 
affifted ; that the v>anderer may at length return after alt 
his errors ; and that he who implores ftrength and courage 
from above, fhall find danger and difficulty give way before 
Men. Go now, my fon/to thy repofe 5 commit thyfelf to 
the care of Omnipotence a , and when the morning calls again 
to toil* begin anew thy journey and thy life." 

DR. JOKH80K. 
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CHAP. m. 
PIDACTIC. PIECES. 

•^ SECTION 1. 

The importance of a good Education. 

consider a human foul, without education, like 
»arbte in the quarry : which (hows none of its inherent 
beauties, until the Ikill of the polifher fetches out the col- 
ours, makes the furface fhine, and difcovers every orna- 
mental cloud, fpot, and vain, that runs through the body of 
it. Education, after the fame manner, when i^; works upon 
a noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and 
perfection, which, without fiich helps, are never able to 
make their appearance. 
If my reader will give me leave to change the allufioa* 
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fo foon upon him, I (hall make ufe of the fame inftance to 
illuftrate the force of education, which Ariftotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine' of fubftantial forms, when he tells 
us that a jjtotue lies hid in a block of marble 5 and that the 
art of thcgpatuary only clears away the fuperfluous manner, 
and removes- the rubbifi*. The figure is in the ftone, and 
the fculptor only finds it. What Jculpture is 40 a bloqk of 
jnartrtfe, education is to a hucnan^bul. The philofopher, the 
faint, or the hero* the wife, the gfcpd, or the great man, very 
often Ties hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a proper 
education might h&ve difinterred, and have brought to fight. 
I am therefore much delighted with reading the accounts of 
favage nations \ and with contemplating thofe virtues which: 
are wil^and uncultivated: to iee courage exerting itfel&ia^ 
fiercenefe, resolution in obftinacy, wifdom in cunnkig, pa- 
tience in fullennefe and defpair. 

Men's p anions operate varioufly, and appear in different- 
kinds of actions, according as they are more or lefs rectified- 
and foayed by reafo&v When one hears of negroes, who,, 
upon the death of their matters, or upon changing, their ler- 
vice, hang themfelves upon the next tree, as it fometime* * 
happens in our American plantations, who can forbear admirV* 
ing their fidelity, though it expreffes itfetf in Jo ijreajjful a.\ 
manner I What might not that jfavage greatnefs of £oul* 
which appears in thefe poor wretches on many ocdfions, be' * 
raifed to* were it rightly cultivated? And^wrhat colour of 
excufe can there be, for the contempt w]$t which we treat 
this part of our fpecies 5 that we should not put them upon* ' 
the common- foot of humanity > that we fhould only fet an 
infignificant fine upon the man who murders them j nay, 
that we fhould, as much as in us lies, cut th$m off from the 
profpe&s of hgopinefs in- another world, as well as in thi|'§, 
and deny them that whiclxwe look upon as the proper means * 
for attaining it ? 

It is therefore an unfpeakable WefEhg, to be born in thofe 
parts of the world where wifdom and knowledge flsurifh ; 
though^ it muft be confefled* there are, even in thefe parts f 
feveral poor uninftrufted perfons. who are but little above 
the inhabitants of thofe nations of wh:ch I have been he?e~ 
peaking ^ »j$ ttafejrto have had the ad? anting? of a m$r^ 
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liberal education* rife 'above one another by feveraT different 
degrees of perfection. For, to, return to our ftatue in the block 
of marble, we fee it fometimes only begun to be chipped, fome- 
times rough hewn, and but juft Iketched into a human figure ; 
fometimes, we fee the man appearing diftin&ly jh all his 
limbs and features ; fometimes, we find the figur£ wrought 
up to .great elegancy ; but ieldom meet with any to 
which the hand ef a Phidias or a Praxiteles, could not give 
feveral fiice touches and finifhings. addison.' 

SECTION Hi 

On Gratitude. 

There is not a more pleafing exercife of the mind, than 
gratitude. It is accompanied with fuch inward fatisfac*Kon, " 
that the doty, is fufficiently rewarded by the performance. 
It is not, like the pra&ice of many other virtues, difficult 
and painful, but attended with fo much pleafure that *wer« 
there no pofitive command which enjoined it, nor any re- 
compenfe laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind would in- 
dulge in it, for the natural gratification which it affords. 

If gratitude is due* from man to man, how much more 
from man to his Maker? The Supreme Being does nfct on- 
ly confer upon us thofe bounties which proceed more im- 
mediately from his hand, but even thofe benefits which are 
conveyed to us by others. Every Weffing we enjoy, by 
what means fdever it may be derived upon us*, is the gift 
of Him who is the great Author of good, and tfce Father 
of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, natural- 
ly produces a very pleafing feafation in the mind of a grate- 
fell man, it exalts the foul into rapture, when it is employed 
on this great obje& of gratitude ; on this beneficent Being, 
who has given us every thing we already poflefs, and froga 
whom we expefl every thing we yet hope for. addison. 

section III. 

On Forgiveness. 

The moft plain and natural fentiments of equity concurs 

with, divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgivenefs. 

Let him who has never in his life done wrong, be allowed 

the, privilege of remaining inexorable. But let fuch as arc 
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eonfcsotis of frailties and crimes, ecmfider forgivenefs as a* 
debt which they owe to others. Common failings are the 
ftrongeft leffon of mutual forbearance/ . Were^this virtue 
unknowi rder and comfort, peace and repofe, 

would b human life. Injuries retaliated ac- 

cording tt meafure which paffion prefcribes, 

would t it in return. The injured perfpn 

would b rer j and thus wrongs, retaliations, 

*n3 frefl i circulate in endlefs fucceffion, till 

the •worl a field* of blood. Of all the paffipns 

which in breaft, revenge is the moft direful. 

When allowed to retgn with full dominion, it is more than 
fufficient to poifon the few pleafures which remain to. man 
in his prefent ftate. How much foever a perfon may fifffer 
from kyuftice, he is always in hazard of fullering more from 
the proiecution of revenge The violence of an enemy 
cannot inflift what is equal to the torment lie creates to 
himfelf, by means- of the fierce and defperate paffions which? 
he allows to rage in his foul. 

Thofe evil fpirits wha inhabit the fe^icfns of mifery, are 
reprefented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
that is great and good in the univerfe, is on the fide of 
clemency and mercy. The almighty Ruler of the world, 
though for age* offended by the unrighteoufnels, andinful- 
ted by the impiety of men, is <c long futfering and flow to. 
anger." His Son, when he appeared in our nature, exhibit- 
ed, both in his life and bis death,- the moft illuftrious exam- 
ple of forgivenefs which the world ever beheld. If we look 
into the hiftory of mankind, we fhall find that, in every age, 
they who have been refpe&ed as worthy, or admired as great r 
have been diftinguifhed for this virtue.' Revenge dwells is 
little minds. A noble and magnanimous fpirit is always fu- 
perior to it. It fuffers not from the injuries of men thofe 
fevere (hocks which others feeL CoHefted within ttfelf, it 
ftan is unmoved, by their impotent aflaults \ and vrith gene- 
rous pity* rather than with anger, looks down on their un- 
worthy conduA. It has been truly faid,. that the greateft 
man on earth can no fdoner com.nit an injury, than a good 
man can make Umfelf greater by forgiving k. % 

,****■ MP* * 
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SECTION IV. 

Motives to the practice of Gentlenefs. 

To promote the virtue of gentlenefs, we. ought to view our 
character with an impartial eye j.and tolearn, from our own 
failings, to give that indulgence which in our turn we claim. 
It is pride which fills the world with fo much harftinefs and 
feverity. In the fulnefs of felf eftimation, we forget what 
we are. We claim attentions to which we are not entitled. 
We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never offended j un- 
feeling to diftrefs, ,as if we knew not what it was to fuller* 
from thofe airy regions of pride and folly, lex us defcend to 
our proper level. Let us furvey the natural equality on which 
Providence has placed man, with man, and reflect on the in- 
firmities common to all. If the reflection on natural ejquality 
and mutual offences, be insufficient to prompt humanity, let us 
at leaft remember what we are in the fight of our Creator. 
Have we none of that forbearance to give one another, which 
we ail foearneftly intreat from heaven ? Can we look for 
clemency or gentlenefs from our Judge, when we are fo back- 
ward to fhow it to our own brethren ? 

Let us aifo accuftom ourfelve% to reflect on the fmall mo- 
ment of thofe things, which are the ufual incentives to violence 
and contention. la Jhe ruffled and angry hour, we view 
every appearance through a falfe medium. The moft incon- 
fiderable point of intereft, or honor; fwells into a momentous 
object j and the flighted attack feems to threaten immediate 
ruin. But after paflion or pride has fubfided, we look around 
in vain for the mighty mifchiefs we dreaded. The fabric, 
which our disturbed imagination had reared* totally xlifappears. 
Jut though the caufe of contention has dwindled away, its 
confequences remain. We have alienated a friend \ we have 
irobittered an enemy ; we have fown the feeds of future fuf- 
picion, malevolence or difguft. Let us fufpend our violence 
for a moment, when caufes of difcordqccur. Let us antici- 
pate that period of coolnefs, which, of itfelf, will foon arrive. 
Let us reflect how little we have any profpect of gaining by 
fierce contention 5 but how much of the true happinefs of 
life we are certain of throwing away. Eafily, and from the 
fmalleft chink, the bitter waters of ftrife are let forth ; but their 
courfe cannot be foremen j and he feldom fajls of luffering 
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moft from their poifonous effect, who firft allowed them to 
flow. BLAIR. 

SECTION V. 
A Judicious temper the Jburce oftnifery to its pojfeffbr. 

As a fufpicious fpirit is the fource of many crimes and ca- 
lamities in the world, fo it is the fpring of certain mifery to 
the perfon who indulges it. His friends will be few; and 
fmaU will be his comfort in thofe whom he poffefies. Believ- 
ing others to be his enemies, he will of courfe make them 
fuch. Let his caution be ever fo great, the afperity of hi$ 
thoughts will often break out* in his. behavior ; and in return 
for fufpefting and hating, he will incur fufpicion ,and hatred. 
Befides the external evils which he draws upon himfelf, arif- 
ing from alienated friendfhip, broken confidence, and open 
enmity, the fufpicious temper itfelf is one of the wnrft evils 
which any man can fuffer. If " in all fear there is torment/ 
how miferable muft be his ftate who* by living in perpetual 
jealoufy, lives in perpetual dread ! Looking upon himfelf to 
be fiirrounded with fpies, enemies, and defigning men, he is 
a ftranger to reliance and truft. He knows not to whom to 
open himfelf. Hedreffeshis countenance in forced fmiles, 
while his heart throbs within from apprehenfions of fecret 
treachery. Hence fretfulnefs and ill humor, difguft at the 
world, and all the painful fenfations of an irritated and imbit- 
tered mind. 

So numerous and great are the* evils arifing from a fufpi- 
cious difpofitlon, that, of the two extremes, it is more eligabk 
to expofe ourfelves to occafional difadvantage from thinking 
too well of others, than to fuffer continual mifery by think- 
ing ahjays iH of them. It is better to be fometimes impofed 
upon, than never to truft. Safety is purchafed at too dear a 
rate,' when, in order to fecure it, we are obliged to be always 
clad in armor, and to live in perpetual hoftiUty with our fel- 
lows. This is, for the fake of living, to deprive ourfelves of 
the comfort of life. The man of candor enjoys his fituation, 
/whatever it is, with cheerfulnefs and peace. Prudence directs 
his intercourfe wltla the world 5 but no black fufpicious haunt 
his hours of reft, Accuftomed to view the chara&ers of his 
neighbours in the moft favorable light, he is like one who 
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dwells amidft thofe beautiful fcenes of nature, on which 
the eye refts with pleafure. Whereas the fufpicious man, 
having his imagination filled with all the fhocking forms of 
human falfehood, deceit, and ireachery, refembles the trav- 
eller in the wildernefs, who difcerns no objects around him 
but /iich as are either dreary or terrible ; caverns that open, 
ferpents that hifs, and beafts of prey that howl. 

BLAIR. 
SECTION VI. 

Comforts of Religion, 

There are many who have paffed the age of youth and 
beauty ; who have refigned the pleafures of that fmiling 
feafon \ who begin ro decline into the vale of years, im- 
paired in their health, depreffed in their fortunes, ftript of 
their friends, their children, and perhaps ftill more tender 
connexions. What refource can this world afford them ? 
It prefents a dark arid dreary waft e, through which there 
does not iffue a {ingle ray of comfort. Every delufive prof- 
peel oi ambition, is now. at an end ; long experience of man- 
kind, an experience very different from what the open and 
generous foul of youth had fondly dreamt of, has rendered 
the heart almoft inacceffible ta,new friendfhips. The prin- 
cipal fources of activity are taken away* when thofe for 
whom we labour are cut off from us \ thofe who animat- 
ed, and thofe who fweetened all the toils of life. Where 
then can the foul find refuge, but in the bofom of Religion ? 
There (he is admitted to thofe profpe&s of Providence and 
futurity, which aion* can warm and fill the heart. I fpeafc 
here of fuch as retain the feelings of humanity j whom mis- 
fortunes have foftened, and perhaps rendered more delicate- 
ly fenfible •, not of fuch as poffels that ftupid ipfenfibility, 
which fome are pleafed to dignify with the name of Philo* 
fophy. 

It mighe therefore be expected, that thofe philofophers 
who think they ftand in no need themfelves of the affift- 
ance of religion to {upport their virtue, and who never fefl 
the want of its confolations, would yet have the humanity 
to conlider the very different fituation of the reft cf man- 
kind \ and not endeavour to deprive them of what liabit, 
at leaft, if they will not allow it to be nature, has made 
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necefiary to their morals, and to their happinefs. It might 
be expected, thac humanity would prevent them from break- 
ing into the laft retreat of the unfortunate, who can no 
longer be objects of their envy or refentment ; and tearing 
from them their only remaining confort. The attempt to 
ridicule religion may be agreeable to fome, by relieving them 
from reftraint upon their pleafures ; and may render other? 
very miferable, by making them doubt thoff truths, in which 
they were moft deeply interefted : but it can convey real 
good and happinefs to no one individual. 

GREGORY. 
SECTION VII. 

Diffidence of our abilities •, a marl of wifdom. 

It is a fure indication of good fenfe, to be diffident of it. 
We then,*and not till then, are growing wife, when we be- 
gin to difcern how weak and unwife we are. An abfolute 
perfection of underftanding, is impoffible : he, makes the 
neareft approaches to it, who has the fenfe to .difcern, and 
the humility to acknowledge, its imperfections. Modefty 
always fits gracefully upon youth ; it covers a multitude of 
faults, and doubles the luftre of every virtue which it feems 
to hide : the perfections of men being like thofe flowers 
which appear more beautiful,' Avhen their leaves are a little 
contracted and folded up, than when they are f»ll blown, 
and difplay themfelves, without any referve, to the' view. 

We are fome of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to 
value ourfelves upon any' proficiency in the . fciences : one 
fcience, however, there is, worth more* than all the reft, and 
that is, the fcience' of living well ; which fhall remain, wheig? 
« tongues fhall ceafe," and, '* knowledge fhall vanifh away. 
As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this age is * 
very fruitful, the time will come, when we fhall have no, 
pleafure in them y nay, the time fhall come,'w$*£n they fhaft' 
be exploded, and would have been forgotten, if, they Jiad 
not been preferved in *thofe excellent books, whicn contain a 
confutation of them ; like infects preferved for ages in am- 
ber, which otherwife would foon have returned to the com- 
mon m?.fs of things. But a firm belief of Chriftianity, and 
a practice fuitable to it, will fupport and invigorate the mind 
to the laft 5 and moft of all, at laft, at that important hour, 
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Which muft decide our hopes and apprehenfions •, and the 
wifdom, which, like our Saviour, cometh from above, will, 
through his merits, bringus thither. All our other ftudies 
and purfuits, however different, ought to be fubfervieut to, 
and centre in, {his grand point, the purfuit of eternal happi- 
nefs, by being good in ourfelves, and ufeful to the world. 

SEED. 
SECTION VIII. 

On the importance of order in the distribution of our 
Time. 

Time we ought to confider as a facred truft committed to 
as by God ; of which we are now ihe dq>ofitaries, and are 
to render account at the laft. The portion of it which he 
has allotted us, is intended partly for the concerns of this 
wbrld, partly for thofe of the next. Let each of thefe oc- 
cupy, in the diftribution of our time, that fpace which pro* 
perly belongs to it. Let not the hours of hofpitalrty and 
pleafure interfere with the difcharge of our neceflary affairs ; 
and let not what we call neceflary affairs, encroach upon the 
time which is due to devotion. To every thing there is a 
feafon, and- a time for every purpofe under the heaven. If 
we delay till tomorrow what ©ught to be done today, we 
overcharge the morrow with a burthen which belongs not to 
it. We load the wheels of time, and prevent them from 
carrying us along fmoothly. He who every morning plans 
the tranfaclions of the day, and follows out that plan* carries 
on a thread which will guide him through the labyrinth of 
the moft bufy life. The orderly arrangement of his time is 
Kke a ray of*, light, which darts iffelf through all his affairs. 
But when no plan is laid, where the difpofal of time is fur- 
rendered merely to the chance of incidents, all things lie 
huddled together in one chaos, which admits neither of dif- 
tribution nor review. 

The firft requifite for introducing order into the manage- 
ment of time, is to be imprefTed with a juft fenfe of its value. 
Let us confider- well how much depends upon it, attd how 
faft it flies away. The bulk of men are in nothing more 
capricious and incortfiffent, than in their application of time. 
When they think of it, as the meafure of their continuance 
on earth, they highly prize it, and with the greateft anxiety 
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feek to lengthen it oat. But when they view it in feparate 
parcels, they appear to hold it in contempt, and fquander it 
.with inconhderate profufion. While they complain that life 
is-fhoft, they are often wifhing its different periods at an 
end. Covetous of every other poffeffion, of time only they 
are prodigal. They allow every idle man to be matter ef 
his property, ancfrxnake every frivolous occupation welcome 
that can help them to confume it. Among thofe who are 
fo carelefs of time, it is not to be expected that order fhould 
be obferved in its diftributron. But, by this fatal negle&, 
how many materials of fevere and lading regret are they lay- 
ing up in frore for themfelves ! The time which they fuffer 
to pafs away in the midft of confufion, bitter repentance 
feeks afterwards in vain to recall. What was omitted to be 
done at its proper moment, arifes to be the torment of fotne 
future feafon. Manhood is difgraced by tke confequences 
of neglected youth. Old age, opprefled: by cares that be- 
longed to a former period, labours under a burden not its 
own. At the ck>fe of life, the dying man beholds with an- 
guifh that his days aw firiiihing, when his preparation for 
eternity is hardly commenced. Such are the efFe&s of a dis- 
orderly wade of time, through not attending to its value. 
Every thing in the life of fuch perfons is misplaced. Nothing 
is performed aright, from not being performed in due feafon. 
But he who is orderly in the diftribution of his time, takes 
the proper method of efcaping thofe manifold evils. He is 
juftly faid to redeem the time. By proper management, he 
prolongs it. He lives much in little fpace y more in a few 
years than others do in many. He can live to God and his- 
own foul, and at the fame time attend to all tfie lawful h> 
terefts of the prefent world. He looks back on the paft* 
and provides for the future. He catches and arrefts the 
hours as they fly. They are marked down for ufeful pur- 
pofes, and their memory jremains. Whereas thofe hours 
ftee^jy tn * manf °^* confufion, like a {hadow. His days 
and years are either blanks of whiclohe. has no rememb- 
rance, or they are filled up with fuch a cOnfufcd^^tnd irregu- 
lar fucceffion of unfinished tranfa&ions, that though he re- 
members he has been bufy, yet he can give no account or 
the bufinefs which has employed hha. m-air. 
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SECTION IX. 
The dignity of virtue amidst corrupt examples. 
The moft excellent and honourable character which can 
adorn a man and a chriftiaa, is acquired by refitting the tor- 
rent of vice, and adhering to the caufe of God and virtue 
againft a corrupted multitude. It will b* found to Md in 
general, that all thofe, who, in any of the great lines of lite, 
toe diftinguifhed irhemfelves for thinking profoundly, and 
affing nobly, have defpifed popular prejudices ; and depart- 
ed, in feverai things, from the common ways of the world. 
On no occafion is this more requifite for true honour, than 
where religion and morality are concerned. In times of pre- 
vailing licentioufnefs, to maintain unblemifhed virtue, and 
uncorrupted integrity •, in a public or a private caufe, to fund 
firm by what is -fair and juft, amidft difcouragemenU and 
oppofiuon ; defpifin^ groundless cenfure and reproach •, dif- 
daining all compliance with public manners, when they are 
vicious and unlawful ; and never afhamed of the punctual 
difcharge of every duty towards God and man ; this is what 
ffiows true greatnefs of fpirit, and will force approbation even 
from the degenerate multitude themfelves. « This is the 
man," (their confcience will oblige them to acknowledge,) 
"whom we. are unable, to bend to mean condelcenfions. 
We fee it in vain either to flatter or to threaten him •, he 
refts on a principle within, which we cannot (hake. 1 o this 
man we mav, on any occafion, fafely commit our cade. 
He is incapable of betraying his truft, or deferting h»fnend, 
or denying his faith. " . 

It is,' accordingly, this fteady inflexible virtu e r . this regard 
to princiole, Superior to' all cuftom and opinion, which pe- 
culiarly marked the characters of thofe in any age, who have 
ftDnewithdiftinguiaiedhiftre-, and has confecrated their 
memory to all pofterity. It was this that obtained to anoent 
Enoch the moft, fmgular teftimony of honour from heaven. 
He continued to « walk with God, » xyhen-the world apofta- 
tifed from him. He pleafed God, and was beloved of him j 
ft that living among finners, he was tranflated to neaven 
without feeing death •, « Y> a , fpeedily was he taken away, 
left wickednefs fhould have altered his under ft anding, or 
deceit begur.e i 1 is foil." When "S?Jom could no; fiirmux 
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ten righteous men to fave it, Lot remained unfpoUed amidft 
the contagion. He lived like an angel among fpirits of dark- 
nefs ; and the deftroying flame was not permitted to go 
forth, till the good man was called away by a heavenly met 
fenger from his devoted city. v When " all flefh had cor- 
rupted their way upon the earth,** then lived Noah, a right- 
cous man, and a preacher of righteoufnefs. He ftood alone, 
and was fcoffed by a profane crew. But they by the deluge 
were fwept away ; while on him, Providence conferred the 
immortal honour, of being the reftorer of a better race, and 
the father of a new world. Such examples as thefe and 
fuch honours conferred by God on them who witl^tood the 
multitude of evil doers, fhould ofren be prefent to our minds. 
Let u s^oppofe ;.th|m to the numbers of low and corrupt ex- 
"amples^which we behold around us ; and when we are in 
hazard of being fwayed by fuch, let us fortify our virtue, 
by thinking of thofe who, in former times, ^ fhone like ftars 
in the midft of furrounding darknefs, and are now fhining 
in the kingdom of heaven* as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, for ever and ever. EL Am. 

SECTION x. 
The mortifications ef vice greater than those of virtue. . 
Though no condition of human life is free from uneafi- 
nefs, yet it muft be* allowed, that the uneafinefs belonging to 
a finful courfe, is far greater, than what attends a courfe of 
well doing. If we are weary of the labours of virtue, we 
may be afiiired, tfiat the world, whenever we-try the ex- 
change, will lay upon us a much heavier load. It is the out- 
a licentious life, which is gay and fmiling. 
iceals toil, and trouble, and deadly forrow- For 
mman happinefs in the fpring, by introducing 
the heart. *Thofe paffions which it feeing to 
i\y feeds with imperfect gratifications 5 and 
jthens them for preying, in tfce end, on their 
unhappy victims. « - 

It is a great miflake to imagine, that the pain of felf de- 
nial is confined to virtue. .He who follows the world, as 
much as he who follows Chrift/ : niuft- "take up his crofs •," 
and to him affuredly, it will prove, a more oppreffive burden, 
\ ice allcw- all cur pillions to range uncontrolled' \ andwUre 
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each claims to be fuperior, it is impoflible to gratify all. The 
predominant defire can only be indulged at the expenfe of 
its rival. No mortifications which virtue exacts, are more 
fevere than thofe, which ambition impofes upon the love of 
eafe, pride upon intereft, and covetoufnefs upon vanity. Self 
denial, therefore, belongs, in common, to vice and virtue j 
but with thi% remarkable difference, that the paflions which 
virtue requires us to mortify, it tends to weaken 5 whereas, 
thofe which vice obliges us to deny, it, at the fane time, 
ftrengthens. The one diminifhes the pain of felf denial, by 
moderating the demand of paflion ; the other increafes it, 
by rendering thofe demands imperious and violent. What 
diftrefles, that occur in the calm life of virtue, can be com- 
pared to thofe tortures, which remorfe oi confcience inflicts 
on the wicked ; to thofe levere humiliations, arifing frjom 
guilt combined with misfortunes, which fink them to the 
duft *, to thofe violent agitations of fhame and difappoint- 
ment, which fometimes drive them to the mod fatal extremi- 
ties, and make them abhor their exi/tence ? How often, in 
the midft of thofe difaftrous fituations, into which their crimes 
have brought rhem, have they execrated the fedu&ions of 
vice \ and, with bitter regret, lookback to the day on which 
they firft forfook the path of innocence ! blahl. 

section XI. 
On Contentment. 

Contentment produces, in fome meafure, all thofe ef- 
fects which the alchymift ufually afcribcs to what he calls the 
philofopher's ftone; and if it does not bring riches, it does 
the fame thing by bantfliing the defire of them. If it can- 
not remove the difquietudes arifing from a man's mind, body, 
or fortune, it makes him eafy under them It has indeed a 
kindly influence on the foul of maa, in refpeft of every be- 
ing to whom he Hands related. It extinguifhes all murmur, 
repining, and ingratitude, towards that Being who has allot- 
ted him his part to acT: in this world. It deAroys ail inordi- 
nate ambition, and every tendency to corruption, with regard 
to the community wherein he is p uced. It gives fweetnefs 
to his converfation, and a perpc tual 'erenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many method? whi -\ might be made ufe of 
for acquiring this yirtue ; 1 fhaij mention only the two fol- 
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lowing. Firft of all, a man (hould always cohfider how 
much he has more than he wants ; and fecondly, how much 
more unhappy he might be than he really is. 

Firft, a man fhould always confider how much he has more 
than he .wants. ,1 am wonderfully pleafed with the reply 
which Ariftippus made to one, who condoled him upon the 
lofs of a farm : "Why," faid he, " I have thr§e farms frill, 
and you have but one j, fo that I ought rather to be affli&ed 
for you than you for me. w On the contrary, foolifh men are 
more apt to consider what they have loft, than what they 
poflefs \ and to fix their eyes upon thofe who are richer thaa 
themfelves, rather than thofe- who are under great** difficult 
ties. All the real pleafures and conveniences of life lie in a 
narrow compafs $ bnt it is the humour of mankind to be al- 
ways looking forward } and ftrainihg after one who has got 
the ftart of them in wealth and honour. For this reafon, as 
none can be properly ^called rich, who have not more than 
they want, there are few rich men in any of the politer na- 
tions, but among the middle fort of people, who keep their 
wifhes within their fortunes, and have more wealth than they 
know how to enjoy. Perfons of a higher rank live in a kind 
of fplendid poverty ; and are pwpetuaHy wanting, becauft, 
inftead of acqulefcing in the 1 folid pleafures of life, they en- 
deavour to outvie one another in fhadows and appearances. 
Men of fenfe have at aH times beheld, with a great deal of 
mirth, this filly game that is playing over their heads ; and, 
by contracting their defires, enjoy all that fecret4atisfac"teon 
which others are always in queft of. The truth is, this ridi- 
culous chafe after imaginary pleafures, cannot be fufficiently 
expofed, as It is the greater fource of thofe evils which gen- 
erally Undo a nation. Let a man's eftate be what ic may, he 
is a poor mari, if he does not live within it $ and naturally fets 
himfelf to iale to any one that can give him his price. "VYhen 
Pittacus, after, the death of his brother, who had left hjm a 
good eftate^ was offered a greajt fum of money by the king 
of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindnefe •, but told him he 
had already more by hal&thah he knew what to do with. 
Jjiftiort content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to pov- 
erty ; or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, <* Con- 
tent is natural wealth/* fays Socrates 5 to which I fhali zdd, 
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luxury is artificial poverty. I fhall therefore recommend to 
the consideration of thofe, who are always aiming at fuper- 
fluous and imaginary enjoyments, and who will not be at the 
trouble of contracting their defires, an excellent faying of 
Bion the philofopher, namely, " That no man has fo much 
care, as he who endeavours after the moft bappinefi." 

In the fecond place, every one ought to reflect how much 
morejhappy he might.be, than he really is The former 
consideration took in all thofe, who are fufficiently provided 
with the means to make themfelves eafy y this regards fuch 
as actually lie under, fome preflure or misfortune. Thefe may 
receive gnaat alleviation from fuch a comparifon as the un- 
happy perfon may make between himfelf and others \ or be- 
tween the misfortune which he fuffers, and greater misfor- 
tunes which might have befallen him* 

I like the ftory of the honeft Dutchman, who upon break* 
lag his leg by a fall from the mainmaft, told the (landers by, 
it was a jjreat mercy that it was not his neck. To which, 
fince I am got into quotations, give me leave to add the fay_- 
ing of an old philofopher, who after having invited fome of 
his friends to dine with him* was ruffled by a perfon that 
came into the room in a paffion, and threw down the table 
that ftood before them : " Every one," fays he', " has his 
calamity •, and he is a happy man that has no greater than 
this." We find an inftance to the fame purpofe, in the life 
of doctor Hammon, written by bifhop Fell. As this good 
man was troubled with a complication of diftempers, when 
he had the gout upon him, he ufed to thank God that it 
was not the ftone 5 and when he had the ftone, that he had 
not both thefe diftempers on him at the fame time. 

I cannot conclude this effay without obferving, that there 
never v*as any fyftem befides that of Chriftianity, which 
could effectually produce in the mind of man, the virtue I 
have been hitherto fpeaking of.. In order to make us con- 
tented with our condition, many of the prefent philosophers* 
tell us, that our difcontent only hurts ourfelves, without be- 
ing able to make any alteration in our circumftances •, oth- 
ers, that whatever evil befalls , us is derived to us by a fatal 
neceffity, to which fuperior beings themfelves are fui jcc"ti 
while others, very gravely, tell the raan who is raiforable, 
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that it is neceffary he fliotild be fb, tb keep up the. harmony 
of the univerfe ;.' arid that the fcheme of Providence Would 
be troubled and perverted, were he otherwife. Thefe and 
the like confiderationsy rather filence than fatisfy a man. 
They may (how him that his difcontent is unreafonable, but 
they are by no means fufficient to relieve it- They father 
give defpair than confolation. In a word, a man. might re- 
ply to one of thefe comforters, as Auguftus did to his friend, 
who adrifed him not to grieve for the death of a perfon 
whom he loved, becaufe his grief could not fetch him again ; 
*< It is for that very reafon," faid the emperor, cc that I grieve." 
On the contrary, religion bears a more tender* regard to 
human nature. It prefcribes to every miferafrle man the 
means of bettering his condition 5 na^r, it fhows^ him, that 
bearing his afflictions as he ought to do, .will naturally end 
in the removal* of them. It makes him eafy here, becaufe 
it can make him happy hereafter. addison, 

SECTION xir. 

Rani and riches afford no ground for- Envy. 

Of all the grounds of envy among men, fuperiority in rank 
and fortune is the moft general. Hence the malignity which 
the poor commonly bear to the rich,, as engroffing to them- 
felves all the comforts of life. Hence, the evil eye ijith which 
perfcm of inferior ftation fcrutinize thofe who are above them 
in rank ; and if they approach to thatrank their envy is gen- 
erally ftrongeft agahift fuch as are juft one ftep, # higher than 
themfelves. Alas ! my friends, ail this envious difquietude, 
which agitates the world, arifes from a deceitful figure which 
impoies on the publicview. Fatfe colours are hung out ; the 
real ftate of men is not what it feems. to be. The order of 
fociety requires a diftincTaon of ranks to take place %i>pt in 
yoint of happinefs, all men come much nearer, to equality tfian 
is commonly imagined ; and the circumftances, which form 
any material difference of happinefs amoijg them, are not of 
that nature which renders them grounds of envy.. 3£he p^w 
manpoffeffes not, it is true, fome of the cprivenfetices and 
pleafures of the rich ; but in return, he is free from many 
embarraflments to which they are fubjeft. By the, fimplici- 
ty and uniformity of his life, he is delivered from'that variety 
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of cares, which perplex thofe who have great affairs to manage, 
intricate plans to purfue, many enemies, perhaps, to encoun- 
ter in the purfuit. In the tranquillity 6f his fmall habitation, 
and private family, he enjoys a peace which is often unknown . 
at courts. The gratifications of nature, which are always the 
moft fatisfadtory, are poffefled by him to their full extent j 
and if he be a firanger to the refined pleafurespf the wealthy, 
he is unacquainted alfo with the defire of them, and by con- 
feqnence, feels no want. His plain meal fatisfies his appe- 
fite, with, a rslifla, probably higher than that of the rich man, 
who fits down to his Juxurious banquet. His fleep is xaore 
found j his health more firm ; he knows not what fpleen, 
languor, and liftleflhefs are. His accuftomed employments or 
labours are not more oppreffive to him, than the labour of at- 
tendance on courts and th^ great, the labours of drefs, the fa- 
tigue of amulements, the very weight of idlenefs, frequently 
are to the rich. In the mean time, all the beauty of the face- 
of nature, all the enjoyments of domeftic focietyV a ^ tne gaity 
and cheerfulnefs of an eafy mind, are as open to him as to 
thofe of the higheft rank. . The iblendour of retinue, the 
found of titles, the appearances pfnWgh refpeft, are indeed 
foothmg, for a ihort time, to the great. But, become famil- 
iar they are foon forgotten. Cuftom effaces their imprefEon. 
hey fink into the rank of thofe ordinary things, which daily 
recur, without railing any -fenfation of joy. , Let us ceafe, 
therefore, from looking up with difcontent and envy to thofe, 
whom birth or fortune has placed above us. Let us adjuft 
the balance of happinefs fairly. When we think of the en- 
joyments we want, we fliould think alfo of the troubles from 

*heir juft value to the com- 
reafon to reft fatisfied, with a 
puient and fplendid, eondi- 
know the whole, we fliould 
Lofe whom we now envy. 

'' BLAIR. 

XIII. 

ir inter eft as well as duty. 
fociety is diverfified by an 
difpofitipns, and pafiions. 
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Uniformity is, in no refpeft, the genius of the world. Ev- 
ery man k marked by fome peculiarity which diftinguifhes 
him from another : and no where can two individuals be 
found, who are exactly and in all refpecls, aiike. Where fo 
much diverfity obtains, it cannot but happen, that, in the in- 
tercourfe which men are obliged to maintain, their tempers 
will often be HI adjufred to that intercourfe ; will jar, and in- 
tevfere with each other. Hence, in every ftation, the higheft 
as well as the loweft, and in every condition of life, public, 
private, and domeilic, occafions of irritation frequently arife. 
We^ire provoked, fometimes by the folly and levity of thofe 
with whom we are connected ; fometimes, by their mdifFer- 
ence or ne-teft ; by the incivility ofrli 'friend, the |ilughti- 
nefs of a fuperior, or the infolent behaviour of one m lower 
ftation.- Hardly a day paffes, without Jpmewhat or other dl£| 
curring, which ferves to ruffle the man of impatient fphlt* 
Of courfe fuch a man lives in a continual ftorm. He knows 
not what it is to enjoy a train of good humour. Servants, 
neighbours, friends, fpoufe, and children, all, through the 
unreftrained violence of hi temper, become fources of aif- 
turbance_ and* vexation to him. In vain is-affiuefice ; in vain 
are health and prof perity. The leaft trifle ra^xiuJ5cient to 
difcompofe his mind, and poifon his pleafures. His very 
amufements are mixed with turbulence and paffidn. 

I would befeech this man to confider, of what fmall mo- 
ment the/provocations which he receives, or at Jeaft imagines 
himfeif to receive, are really in 1 themfelves 5 but of w&at 
great moment he makes them, by fuffering them to deprive 
him of the poflfeffion of himfeif. I would Weech Jiim, to 
confider, how many hours of happinefs h& throws away, 
which a little more patience would allow him to enjoy ; and 
how much he puf/s it in the power of the mod infignificant 
perfbns to render, him miferable. " And wh0!lan expect," 
we hear him exclaim, " that he is to poffefs thelnfenfitelit]£ 
of a ftone I How is it poffibie for human nature to enoWe 
fo many repeated provocations ? or to bear calmly wit{\ iuch 
unreafonable behaviour ?■' My brother ! if thou canft bear 
with no inftances of unreafonable behaviour, withdraw thy- 
felf from the world. Thou art no longer fit to live in it. 
Leave the intercourfe of men. Retreat to the mountain* 
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and the defer t ; or fhut thyfelf up in a cell. For here, in 
the midft of fociety, offences mii[h come. We might as well 
expect, when we behold a calm atmofphere, and a clear flty, 
that no clouds were ever to rife, and no winds to blow, as 
that our life was long to proceed, without receiving provo- 
cations from human frailty. The carelefs and the impru- 
dent, the giTldy and the fickle, the ungrateful and the inter- 
filed, every where meet us. They are the-briers and thorns, 
with which the paths of human life are befe^t. Be only, 
who can hold his courfe among them with patience a$t equa- 
nimity, he who Is prepared to bear what he muft^xpeft to 
happen, is worthy the name of a man. 

If we preferved ourfelves compofed but for a moment, 
we fhould perceive the insignificancy of moft of thofe pro- 
vocations which we magnify fo highly, "When a few funs 
mere have rolled" over our heads, the ftorm will, of itfelf, 
have fubfided ; the caufe of our prefent impatience and dif- 
turbance will be utterly forgotten. Can we not then antici- 
pate this hour of calmnefs to ourfelves 5 and begin to enjoy 
the peace which it will certainly bring? If others have be- 
haved improperly, let us leave them to their own folly, with- 
out becoming the victim of their caprice, and pumping our- 
felves on their account. Patience, in this exercife of it, can- 
not be too much ftudied by all who wi(h their life to flow in 
a fmooth ftream. It is the reafon of a man, in oppofition 
to the paflion of a child. It is the enjoyment of peace, in 
oppofition to uproar and confiufion. blair. 

section XIV. 

Moderation in our Wishes recommended. 

The active mind of man feldom or never refts fatisfied 

us foever. Origin- 
ijefts, for a higher 
1 every fituation of 
nfible of deficiency 
fond defire, the af- 
what is enjoyed at 
h prevails fo gener- 
ft of pleafures which 
elty > that ambition 
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of rifing to fome dtgree of eminence or felicity, of which 
they, have formed to themfelves an indiftin& idea. All 
which may be confiderecf as indications of a pertain' native 
original greatnefs in the human foul, fwelling beyond the 
limits ©f its prefept condition ; and pointing to the higher 
object* for which it was made. Nappy, if thefe latent re- 
mains of our primitive ftate ferved to direft our wilhes to- 
wards their proper destination, and. to lead us into the pati* 
of true blifs-! 

But \h thk dark and bewildered ftate, the: afpiring ten- 
dency of our nature unfortunately takes an eppofite direc- 
tion, and feeds a very mifplaced ambition. The flattering 

1 appearances^ which here prefent themfelves to fenfe ; the' 
dfftih&ions* which fortune confers; the advantages and plea- 
lures which we imagine the world to be capable of bellow- 
ing, fill up the ultimate wifh of moft men. Thefe are the. 
objefts which ehgrofs th«ir iolitary mufings, and ftimulate, 
their active labours ; which warm the breafts of the young, 
animate the induftry of the middle aged, and often keep 

* alive the paffions of the old, until the very clofe of life. 
AffureJiy, there is nothing unlawful in our willing to be x 
freed from whatever is difagreeable, and to obtain a fuller. 
enjoyment of the comforts of life* But when thefe wjfhe% 
are not tempered by reafon, they are in danger of precipi- 
tating us into much extravagance and folly. Defires and 
wi flies are the firft fpriogs of action. When they become 
exorbitant, the whole <$iara£ter is likely to be tainted. If 
we fuffer our fancy to create to itfelf worlds of ideal happi- 
nefs, we mail difecrmpofe the peace and order of our minds, 
and foment many hurtful paffions. Here, then, let moder- 
ation begirt its reign 5 by bringing within reafonabte bounds 
the wifhes that we form. As foon as they become extrava-. 
ganr, let us cheek "them, by proper reflections on the" falla- 
cious nature of thofe objeftf, which the world hangs out 
to allure defire. ^ % J 

You have ftrayed^ my friends, from the road which ccl- 
d ufts to felicity 5 you have diihonoured the native dignity 
of your fouls, in allowing your withes, to terminate qn noth^ 
in? higher than worldly ideas of greatnefe of happinefe. 
Your imagination roves in a land of fhadowp. Unreal forms. 
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3eceive you. It is no more than a phantom, an illufien of 
happinefs, which attract your fond admiration j nay, an il- 
lflfion of happinefs, which often conceals much real mifery. 
Do you imagine, that ail are happy who have attained to 
thofe fummits of diftincYion, towards which your wiihes af-* 
pire ? Alas ! how frequently has experience fhown, fhat 
Where rofes were fuppofed to bloom, nothing but briers and 
thorns grew J Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, nay, 
royalty itfelf, would, many a time, have been gladly exchang- 
ed by the pofleflbrs, for that more quiet and humble ftaticn," 
with which you are now diflatisfied. With ail that is fplen- 
did and fhining in the world, it is decreed that there fhoukl 
mix many deep (hades of wo. Oa the elevated fituations 
of fortune the great* calamities of life chiefly fall. There, 
the ftorrn fpends it£ violence, and there the thunder breaks ; 
while, fafg and unhurt, the inhabitant of the vale remains 
below. 'Retreat, then, from thofe vain and pernicious ex- 
cursions of extravagant defire. Satisfy vourfelves with what 
is rational and attainable. Train your minds to "modeVate 
views of human life, and human happinefs. Remember, 
and admire, the wifdom of Augur!s petition : « Remove far 
from, me vanity and lies. Give me neither poverty nor 
riches. Feed me with food convenient for me : left I be 
full, and deny thee \ and fay, who is the Lord ? or left I be 
poor, and fteal ; and take the name of my God in vain." 

BLAIR. 
SECTION XV. ' " ., 

Omniscience and Omnipresence of the Deity, the Source of 
Consolation to good men. 

I was yefterday, about funfet, walking in the open fields, 
till the night infenfibly fell upon me. I at firft amuTed my- 
felf with all the richnefs and variety of colours, which ap- 
peared in the weftern parts of heaven. In proportion a* 
thej fadkd away and went out, feveral ftars and planets ap- 
pealed one after another, till the whole firmament was in a 
glow. The bluenefs of the ether was exceedingly heighten- 
ed and enlivened, by the feafon of the year, and the rays of 
all thofe luminaries that patted through it. The galaxy ap- 
peared in its mofiV beautiful Avhite. To complete the fcene, 
the full moon rofe, at length, in that clouded maj eft y, which 
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Miltctat takes notice of j and opened to the eye a new pifture 
of nature, which was more finely (haded, and difpofed 
among fofter lights than that which the fun had before dif- 
covered to u*. 

As I was furveying the moon walking in her brightnefi, 
and taking her progrefs among the cotmellations, a thought 
*aro(e in me, which I believe very often perplexes and difturbs 
men of ferious and contemplative natures. David himfelf 
fell into it in that reflection j " When I confider the heavens, 
the work of thy fingers ; the moon and the ftars which thou 
haft ordained 5 what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the fon of man that our regarded him V In the fame 
manner, «fcen I confider that infinite hoft of ftars, or, to 
fpeak more philofophicaliy, of funs, which were then fhining 
upon me ; with thofe innumerable fets of planets or worlds, 
which were moving round their refpe&ive funs^j when I 
ftill enlarge the idea, and fuppofed another heaven of funs 
•and worlds, rifing ftill above this which we difcovered ; and 
thefe ftill enlightened by a fuperior firmament of luminaries, 
which are planted at fo great a diftance, that they may ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of the former, as the ftars do to us \ 
in fhort, while I purfued this thought, I could not but re* 
fle& on that little infignificant figure* which I myfelf bore 
amidft the immenfity of God's works. 

Were the fun, which enlivens this part of the creation, 
with all the hoft of planetary worlds, that move about him, 
'utterly extinguished and annihilated, they would not be mHs- 
e8, more than a grain of fand upon the fea fhore. The 
fpace they poflefs, is fo exceedingly Tittle in comparifon of 
the whole r it would fcarcely make a blank in the creation. 
The chafm would be imperceptible to any eye, that could 
take in the whole jcompzk of nature, and pafs from on* end 
of the creation to the other ; as it is poffiWe there may be 
fuch a fenfe in ourfelves hereafter, or in creatures which are 
at prefent more exalted than ourfelves. By the helpyrf 
ghfles, we fee many ftars, which we do not difcover with 
our naked eyes ; and the finer our telefcopes are, the more 
ftill are our difcoveries. Huygenius carries this thought 
fo far, that he does not think* if itftjfoffible \ere may be ftars, 
whofe light has not yet travelled down to us, fince their firft 
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Creation. There is no queftion that the univferfe has certain 
Sounds fet to it 5 but when we confider that it is the work 
of Infinite Power, prompted by Infinite Goodnefs, with an 
infinite fpace to exert itfelf in, how can our imagination fet 
Any bounds to it ? 

To return, therefore, to my firft thought, I could not but 
look upon myfelf with fecret horror, as a being that was not 
tforth the fmalleft regard of one who had fo great a work 
under his care and fuperintendency. I was afraid of being 
overlooked amidft the imrnenfity of nature j and loft among 
that infinite variety of creatures, which, in all probability* 
fwarm through all thefe imm^afurable regions of matter. 

Iri order to recover myiett iron* this mortifying thought, 
I confidered that it took its rife from thofe narrow concep- 
tions, which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature, 
We ourfelves cannot attend to many different objefts at the 
fame time. If we are careful to infpeft fome things, we 
iauft of courfe rfegleft others. This im perfection which we 
obferve id ourfelves, is an imperfedlion that cleaves, in fome 
degree, to creatures Of the higheft capacities, as they are 
creatures, that is, being* of finite and limited natures. f The 
prefenee of every created being is confined to a certain meaf- 
ure of -fpace; and confequently his obfervation is ftinted to> 
a certain number of objefts* The inhere in which we move, 
and aft, and underfiand, rs of a wider circumference tq oae 
creature, than another, according as we rife one above an- 
other irk the fcale af exiftence. But thevrideft of thefe our 
fpheres has its circumference. Whefi, therefore, we reflect 
on the Divine Nature, we are fo ufed^and accuftomed to- 
this imperfe&ion in ourfelves, that We cannot forbear, in fome 
meafure, afcribing it to him, in whom there is no fliadovr 
of imperfe&ion* * Our reafon indeed aflures us, that his at- 
tributes are infinite 5 but the poornefs of our conceptions is 
fncji, that it cannot forbear fetting bound* to every thing i^ 
contemplates, till our reafon comes again to our fuccour, and 
throws down all thofe little prejudices, whkh rile in us un- 
awares t and are natural to the mind of man. 

We (hall therefore utterly e»tinguifh this melancholy 
thought oi our being ©verlooked'by Our Maker, in the mul- 
tiplicity of his works, an^ the infinity of thofe objc&s among 
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which he feems to be uicefifantly employed, if we confider, 
in the firft places that he is omniprefent 5 anil in the fee on d, 
that he is oumifcieht. 

If we confider him in his omniprefence, his being paffes 
through, a&uates, and fupports, the whole frame of nature. 
His creation^and eveiy part of it, is full of him. There is 
Nothing he has made, that is either fb diftant, fo little, or 
fo inconfiJerable, which he does not effentially inhabit. * Hjs 
fubftance*is within the fubftance of every being, whether 
material or v immaterial, and as intimately prefent to it, as 
that being is to, itfeif. It would be an imperfe&ion in him] 
were he able to move out of one place into another - 9 or to 
withdraw himfelf from any thing he has created, or From 
any part of that fpace which he diffufed and fpread abroad 
to infinity. In fhort, to fpeak of him in the language of 
the old philofophers, he is a being whofe centre is every 
jvhere, and his circumference no where- 
in the fecond place, he is omnifcient as well as omnipre- 
fent^ His qmnifcience, indeed, necefiarily. and naturally 
flows from his omniprefence. He cannot but be confeious 
of evert motipn that arifes in the whole material world, w^ich 
he thus ^flentially pervades ; and of every thought tlttfe fa 
ftiring in the inteile&ual world, to every" part of which bc v ts 
Uius intimately united. Were the foul feparate froM l$tf 
body, and with one glance of thought ftould ftart beyp&d 
the bounds of <he creation j fcould it, for millions of ye^kSj 
continue its progrefs through infinite fpace, with the ?af£j| 
a&ivity, it would ft ill find itfeif within the embrace of its 
Creator, and encompafled by theimmgnfity.of the Godhead. 
In this confideratiqn of the Almighty's omniprefence and 
omnifcience, every uncomfortable thought vanifhes; He 
cannot but regard every thing that has being, efpecially fuch 
of his creatures who fear they are not regarded by him. He 
is privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in 
particular, which is apt to trouble them on this ©ccafion j foffc 
as it is unpoffible he fhould overlook any of his creatures, fil 
we may be confident that he regards, with an eye of mercy f 
thofe who endeavour to recommend themieLves to his notice) 
and, in unfeigned Ijumilify of heart, think-themfelves unwor- 
t*:v that he fhou\;J be mindful of them.' addison/ 
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CHAP. IV. 
ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. ♦ * * ■ 

Happiness is founded in Rectitude of Conduft. 

i^LLL men puffue good, and would Le happy, if they 
kfttw how : not happy for minutes, and miferable for hours % 
but happy, if poffible, through every part of their exiftence. 
Ether, therefore, there is a good of this fteady,* durable 
kroa 1 , or there is not. If not, then all good muft be tranfient „ 
and uncertain ; and if fo, an objeft of the loweft value, 
which can little deferve^our attention or inquiry. • But if 
there be a better good, fuch a good as we are feekine ; like 
every other thing, it muft be derived from foaae cauie ; and 
that cauie muft either be external, internal, or mixed ; in as 
much as, except thefe three, there is no other poffible. Now 
a fteady durable good, \ cannot be derived from an external 
cauie ; fince all derived from externals mnft flu&uate as they 
fluctuate. By the fame rule, it cannot be derived from a 
mixture of the two ; becaufe the part which is external, will 
Jjroportionably deftroy its eflence. What the» remains but 
tlte caufe internal ? the very caufe which we have* fup- 
pofedf*when we place the fovereign good in mind, — in rec- 
imk of conduct, -hamh, 

SECTION II. . 

Virtue Man's higheji Inter eft* 

I find myfelf exifting upon a little fpot, (urrounded every 
*ay by an immenfe unknown expanfion. Where ->m 1 1 
What fort or a place do I inhabit i Is it exactly accommq- 
dated in every inftance to- my convenience ? "Is there iio ex- 
cefs ot cold, none of heat, to offend me ? Am I never an- 
noyed by animals, either of my own, or a different kiud ? 
Is every thing fubfervient to oae, as though I had ordered all 
myfelf? No ; nothing like it ; the fartheft from it poffible. 
The world appear* not, then, originally made for the private 
convenience of me alone ?- It does not. But is it not poffi- 
ble io to accommodate it, by my own particular induftry ? 
If to accommodate man and beaft, heaven and earth, 3" this 
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be beyond me, it is not poifible. What confequence then 
follows ; or can there beany other than thw: If Ifeek an in- 
tereft *of my own detached from that of other*, I feek an in- 
tereft which is chimerical, and which can never have exiftence. 

How then mdft I determine I Have I no intereft a,t all f 
if I have not, I am Rationed here to mo purpofe. But*jrhy 
no intereft ? Can I be contented with none but one feparfcj* 
and detached ? Is a fecial intereft, joined with others, fuch 
an abfurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee* the beaver, 
and the tribes erf herding animals, are fuflkient to confine* 
me, that the thing is fomewhere at leaft poflible. How, then, 
am I affitred that it is not equally true of man ? Admit it ; and 
what follows i Kfo, then honoor and juftice are my intereft | 
then the whofe train of moral virtues are my intereft ; wkboot 
fome portion of which, not even thieves can maintain fociety* 

But, farther ftitl j I flop not here ; I purfue this fecial in* 
tereft as far as I can trace my feverat relations. I pafs from 
t my own ftocfc, my own neighbourhood, my own nation, to 
the- whole race of irianktnd,as difperied throughout the earth* 
Ami not related* to them all, ljrthe mutual aids ofcottf* 
merce, by the general intercouttfe of arts and letters, by that 
common nature Of which we all participate * 

Again, I mud have food and clothing* Without a*propejr 
genial warmth, I inftantly perifli. Am I not related, in this 
view, to the very earth itfelf? to the diftant fun, from whole 
beams I derive vigour i to that ftupendous couife and orcier 
of the infinite hoft of heaven, by which the times "and fea- 
fons ever uniformly pafs on ? Were thti order once con- 
founded, I couli not poffibly furvive a moment \ fo abfo- 
lutely do I depend on this common geheral welfare. What, 
then, have I to do, but to enlarge virtue into piety ? Not 
only honour and juftice, and what I owe to man, is my in- 
tereft ; but gratitude alfo, acquiefcence, resignation, adora- 
tion, and all I oweuo this great polity, and ks great Gover- 
nor our common Parent. Harris. 

section III. 
The Injujilse of a?z uncbaritatte Spirit, 

A suspicious uncharitable fpirit b not only inconfiftent 
with all fecial virtue and bappinefi>but it is alfo, in itfelf, un- 
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reafonabje and unjuft. In order to form found opinions, 
concerning characters and actions, two things are especially 
requifite, information and impartiality. But fuch as are moft 
forward to decide unfavourably, are commonly deftitute of 
both. Inftead of poflefling, or even requiring, full informs^ 
tion, the grounds on which they proceed are frequently the 
moft flight and frivolous. A tale, perhaps, which the idle 
have invented, the mquifitive have liftened to, and the cre- 
dulous have propagated ; or a real incident which rumour, in 
carrying it along, has exaggerated and difguifed, fupplies them 
with materials of confident aflertion, and decifive judgment. 
From an adtion they prefentiy look into the heart, and infer 
the motive. This fuppofed motive they conclude to be the 
ruling principle v and pronounce at once concerning the 
* whole character. 

Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to found 
reafon, than fuch precipitate judgments. Any man who at- 
tends to what paffes "Within himfelf, may eafily difcern what 
a complicated fyftem the human character is ; and what a va- 
iiety^of circumftances muft be takei into the account, in or- 
cerfo eftimate it truly. No firigle inftance of conduct what- 

re^, is fufficient to determine it. As from one worthy action, 
were credulity ,jnot charity, to conclude a perfon to be free 
frotn all vice ; fo from one which is cenfttrable, it is perfectly 
unjuft to inler that the author of it i§ without confcience, and . 
ivithout merit. If we knew aH the attending circumftances, 
it might appear m an excufable light; nay, perhaps unjJejKi 
commendable form . The motives of the actor may haVe been 
entirely differentfrom thofe which we iafcribe to him; and 
where we fuppofe him impelled by bad defign, he may have 
been prompted by confcience and miftaken principle, Ad- 
mitting the action to have been in every view criminal, he 
may have been hurried into it through inadvertency and fur- 
prife. He may have fincerely repented ; and the virtuous 
principle may have now regained its full vigour. Perhaps 
this was the corner of frailty ; the quarter on which he lay 
open to the incurfions of temptation ; while the other aven- 
ues of has heart were firmly guarded by confcience. 

It is therefore evident, that no part of the government of 
temper deferves attention more, than to keep our minds pure 
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from uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour and human- 
ity in judging of others. The worft confequences,both to oujri 
fehres and tofcciety, follow from the oppdfit fpirh. blair. 

v section IV. 
Misfortunes of Men moftly chargeable on themfelves. 

We find man placed in a world, where he has by nomea&$ 
the difpofal of the events that happen. Calamities fome- 
times befall the worthiest and the beft, which it is not in 
their power to prevent, and where nothing is left them, but 
to acknowledge, and to fubmit to the high hand of Heaven. 
For fuch vifltatiqns of trial, many good and wife reafons cat* 
be aiEgned, which, the prefent fubj eel: loads me not to difcuft* 
But though thofe unavoidable calamities make a part, yet 
they make not the chief part, of thd vexations and forrows ir 
that diftrefsf human life, A ntultitude of evils befet us, for 
the fource of which we muff look to another quarter. Nq 
fooner has any thing in the health, or in the circumftances o£ 
inen, gone crofs to their wifli, than they begin to talk of th^ 
unequal diftribution oxitlhegdod things, of this life* they 
envy the condition of otners j they repine at their own 4ot* 
and fret agamft the Ruler of the world. - . 

Full of thefe fentiments, one man pines under a broken, 
conffitution. But let us a(k him whether he can, fairly and 
honeftly,,affign no caufe for this but the unknown decree o£ 
heaven ? Has he duly valued the bleffing of health and al- 
ways obferved the rules of virtue and fobriety ? Has he been 
moctemte in his life, and temperate in all bis pleafures ? K 
now he is onlv paying the price of his former, perhaps his 
forgotten indulgences, has he any title to complain, as if he 
were fuffering unjuftly ? Were we to furvey the chambers 
offickhefs and diftrefs, we Should often find them peopled e 
with the viclims of intemperance synd fenfuality* and with *' 
the children of vicious indolence and floth. Among th© 
thoufands who languifh there, we fhould find the proportion ' 
of innocent fufferers to be fmall. We fhould fee faded 
youth, premature old' age, and the profpect of an untitnely 
grave, to, be the portion of multitudes, who in one way or 
other, have brought thofe evils on < themfelves \ while yet 
thefe martyrs of vice and folly have the affurance to arraign 
the bard fate of man* and to " fret againft the Lord." 
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But ypu, perhaps, complain of hardfhips of another kind j, 
of the injuftice of the world j of the poverty which you fuf* 
fer, and the difcouragements under which you labour •, of the 
croffes and d if appointments of which your life has been doom* 
cd to be fall. Before you give too much fcope to your dif- 
content, let me defire you to reflecY impartially upon your 
paft train of life. Have not floth, or pride, or ill temper, or 
finful paffions, mifled you often from the path of found and 
wfe conduct ? Have you not been wanting to yourfelves in 
improving thofe opportunities which Providence offered you, 
for bettering and advancing your ftate ? If you have chofen 
to indulge your humour, or your tafte, in the gratifications of 
indolence or pleafiire, can you complain becaufe others, in 
preference to you, have obtained thofe advantages which na»- 
tarally belong to ufeful labours, and honourable purfuits ? 
Have not the confequences of fome falfe fteps, into which 
your paffions, or your pleasures, have betrayed you, purfued 
you through much of your life ; tainted, perhaps, your char- 
afters, involved you in embarraiTments, or funk you into neg- 
le& ? It is an old faying, that every man is the artificer of 
hi* own fortune in the world. It is certain, that the world 
frldom turns wholly againft a man, unlefs through his own 
fault. « Religion is," in general, «« profitable unto all things." 
Virtue, diligence, and induftry, joined with good temper 
and prudence, have ever been found the fureft -road to profc 
pertty $ and whete mien fail of attaining it, their want of 
fuccefeisfar oft ener owing, tp their having deviated from 
that road, than to their having encountered infuperable bars 
in it. Some, by being too artful, forfeit the reputation of 
probity. Some, by being too open, are accounted to fail in 
prudence. Others, by being fickle and changeable, are dif- 
trafted by all. The cafe commonly is, that men feek to at 
cribe their difappointments, to any caufe, rather than to their 
own mifconduft ; and when they can devife no other caufe, 
they lay them to the charge of Providence. Their folly 
leads them into vices ; their vices into misfortunes •, and in 
their misfortunes they " murmur againft Providence." 
They are doubly unjuft towards their Creator. In their 
profperity, they are apt to afcribe their fuccefs to their own 
diligence, rather than to his bleffing •, and in their adverfity, 
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they impute their diftrefifes to his providence* not to their 
own misbehaviour Whereas, the truth is the very reverfe 
of this. " Every good and every perfect gift cometh from 
above 5" and of evil and mifery, man is the author lo him- 
felf. 

~ When, from thecondition of individuals, we look abroad 
to the public ftate of the world, we meet with more proofs of , 
the truth of this aflertion. We fee great lbcieties of men 
torn in pieces. by inteftine diflentions, tumults, and civil com- 
motions. We fee mighty armies going forth, in formidable 
array, againft each other, to cover the earth wMi blood, and 
to fill the air with cries of widows and orphans. Sad evils 
thefe are, to which this miferable world is expoled. But are 
thefe-^vils, Ibefeech you, to be imputed to God? Was it he 
who fent forth flaughtering armies into the field, or who 
filled the peaceful city with maffacres and blood i Are thefe 
mrferies any other than the bitter fruit of men's violent and 
diforderly paffions i Are they not clearly to be traced to the 
ambition and vices of princes, to the quarrels of the great, 
and to the turbulence of the people ? Let us lay them en- 
tirely out of the account, in thinking of Providence V and let 
^s think only of the " foolifhnefs of man." Did man con- 
trol his paffions, and form his conducl: according to the^dic- 
tates of wifdom, humanity, and virtue, the earth w6uld no 
longer be defolated bj cruelty ?and human focieties would 
live in order, harmony and peacei In thofe fcenes of mif- 
chief and violence which fill the world, let man behold? with 
lhame, the picture of his vices, his ignorance andifolly. 
tet him be humbled by the mortifying view of his own per- 
verfenefs j but let not his «*heart fret againft the Lord.'-' 

.' 13LAIR. 

SECTION V. ; , 

0rt difmterejlad Friend/hip. .* 

I am informed that certain Greek Writers (phiiofojphers, 

it feems, in the opinion of their countrymen) ivave advanced 

fome very extraordinary pbfitiqns relating to friendflup * as, 

i indeed, what fubjett is there, which thefe t fiibtfe geniufes 

Have not tortured with their fophiftry ? 

The authors of whom I refer, difluade their difciples 
from entering into any ftrong attachments, as unavoidably 
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creating fupernumerary difquietudes to thofe who engage 
in them ; .and, as every man has more than fufficient to call 
forth his folicitude, in the caufe of his own affairs, it is a 
weafcnefs, they contend, anxioufly to invotve himfelf in the 
concerns of others. They recommend it aMb> in alt connec- 
tions of this.kind, to hold the bands of union extremely loofe ; 
fo as always to have it in one's power to ftraiten or relax 
them, as circumftances and fituations fliall render mod expe- 
dient. They add, as a capital article of their doftrine, that 
«to live exempt from cares, is an effential ingredient to con- 
(Btute human happinefs : but an ingredient, however, which 
h^ who voluntarily diftrefles himfelf with cares, in which 
he lias no neceffary and perfonal intereft, mud never hope 
t to pofTefs." 

I have been told likewife, that there is another fet of pre- 
tended philofophers, of the fame country, whofe tenets con- 
cerning this fubjecl:, are of a ftill more illiberal and ungen- 
erous caft. 

The propofition they attempt to eftablifh, is, that " frxend- 
fhip is an affair of felf intereft entirely ; and that the proper 
motive for engaging in it, is, not in order to gratify the kind 
and benevolent affections, but for the benefit of that affift- 
ance antl fupport which is to be>elerived fromt he connection." 
Accordingly they affert, that tbofe perfons are moft difpofed 
to have recourfe to auxiliary alliances of this kind, who are 
lead qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend upon their 
own ftrength and powers *, the Weaker fex, for inftance, be- 
ing generally more inclined to engage in friendfliips, than the 
male part of our fpecies ; and thofe who are deprefled by 
indigence, or labouring under misfortunes, than the wealthy 
and the profperous. 

Excellent and obliging fages, thefe, undoubtedly ! To 
ftrike out the friendly affections frbm the moral world, wculd 
be like extinguifliing the fun in the riaturai : each of them 
being the fpurce of the beft antl moA grateful fatisfa&ions, 
that Heaven has conferred on the forts bf men. But I fhould 
be glad to know, what the real value of this boafteU exemp- 
tion from care t which they promife their difciples, juftiy 
amounts to ? an exemption flattering to felf love, I confefs ; 
but which, upon many occurrences in human life, fhould be 
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rejeSe4 with the utmoft difdain. For nothing, furely, can 
be more inconiiftent with a well poifed and manly fpirit, 
than to decline engaging in any laudable aftion^ or to be 
difcouraged from petfevering in it, by an apprehcnfion of the 
trouble and folicitude, with which it may probably be attend- 
ed; Virtue herfelf, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, 
if it be right to avoid every poffible means that may be pro- 
ductive oFuneafinefs : for who, that is a&uated by her prin- 
ciples, can obferve the conduit of an« oppofite character, 
without being affefted with fome degree of fecret diffatisfac- 
tion ? Are not the juft, the brave, and the good, necenVily 
expofed to the difagreeable emotions of diflike and avervA, 
when they refpe&ively meet with inftances of fraud, ol -btiw- 
ardice, or of villany ? It is an effential property of every well 
<ronftituled mind, to be affefted with pain, or pleafure, ac- 
cording to the nature of thofe moral appearances that pre- * 
fent themfelves to obfervation. s """ . 

If fenfibility, therefore,, be not incompatible with true * 
wifdom, (and it furely is not, unlefs. we fuppofe tha{ philofo- 
phy deadens every finer feeling of our nature*) what juft rea- 
fort can be affigned, why the fympathetic fufferings which 
may refult from friendihip, fhonW be a fufficient inducement 
- for banUhmg that generous afFe&ion from the human breaft ? 
Extinguifh ail emotions of the heart, and what difference will 
remain, I do not fay between man and brute, but between 
man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away then with thole auf- 
tere ^phrlofoph ers, who reprefent virtue as hardening the foul 
againft all the fofter impreffions of humanity ! The fadt, cer- 
tainly, is much otherwife* A truly good man is, upon many 
occafions, .extremely fuiceptrble of tender fentiments j and 
his heart expands with joy, or fhrinks with forrpw, as good 
or ill fortune accompanies his friend. Upon the whole, 
then, it may fairly be concluded, that, as in the cafe of vir- 
t tie, fo in that of friendfliip, thofe painful fenf ations, which 
may fbmetimes fee produced by the on£, as well as by the 
other, are equatty iniufficient grounds for excluding either 
of them from taking poffeffion of our bofoms. 
They who infift that 4 ? utility is the firft and prevailing 
j( motive, which induces mankind to enter into particular 
! frienduups," appear to me to dived the aflbcjation of its tt&ft 
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amiable and engaging principle, For, to a mind rightly dif- 
pofed, it is not fo much the benefits received, as ths affec- 
tionate zeal from which they flow, that gives them their belt 
and moft valuable recommendation. It is fo far indeed frcn 
being verified by fa&, that a fenfe of our wants is the orl^- •.- 
nal caufe of forming thefe amicable alliances j that on t! j 
contrary, it is obfervable, that none have been more diftit.- 
guifhed in their friendfhips than thofe, whofo power an 1 
opulence, but, above all, whofe fuperior virtue (a much firm- 
er fupport) have raifed them above every neceffity of having 
recour/e to the affiftance of others. 

The true diftinftion then, in this queftion is, that " u 1 - 
though friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet utility 
is not the primary motive of friendfhip." Thofe feififh fen- 
fuaiifts, therefore, who, lulled id the lap of luxury, prefon e 
to maintain the reverfe, have furely no claim to attention ; 
as they are neither qualified by reflection, nor experience, to 
be competent judges of the fubject. 

* Is there a man upon the face of the earth, who would de- 
liberately accept of all the wealth, and all the affluence this. 
world can beftow, if offered to him upon the fevere terms of 
his being unconnected with a iingle mortal whom he could 
love, or by whom he fhouid be beloved ? This would be to 
lead the wretched life of a detefted tyrant, who, amidft per - 
petual fufpicions and alarms, paffes his miferable days a 
ftranger tp every tender fentiment j and utterly precluded 
from the heartfelt fatisfa&ions of friendfhip. 

MilmotWs translation of Cicero's Lalius. 

SECTION VI. 

On the Immortality of the Sou/. 

I was yefterday walking, alone, in one of my friend's 
woods ; and loft myfelf in it very agreeably, as I was running 
ov< ;uments that eftablifh this 

grc : morality, and the fource 

of ; joys, that can arife in the 

hes [ considered thofe feveral 

1 but itfelf, and particularly 

its lot abfolutely neceflary to 
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the eternity of its duration, lias, I think, been evinced to ai- 
med a demoriftration. 

Secondly, from its paffions and fentiments 5 as, particular- 
ly, from its love of exiftence •> its horror of annihilation •, 
and its hopes of immortality % with that fecret fatisfaftion 
which it finds in the practice of virtue ; and that uneafineft 
which follows upon the commiffion of vice. 

Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, whofe 
juftice, goodnefs, wifdom, and veracity, are all concerned in 
this point. 

But among thefe, and other excellent arguments for the 
immortality of the foul, there is one drawn from the peifjetur 
al progrefs of the foul to its perfection, without a poflibility 
of ever arriving at it : which is a hint that I do not remem- 
ber to have feen opened and improved by others, who have 
written oa this fubjeft, though it feems to me to carry a very 
great weight with it.* How can it enter into the thoughts 
of man, that the foul, which h capable of fuch immenfe per^ 
feefcions, and of receiving new improvements to all eternitjj 
{hall fall away into nothing, aknoft as foon as it is created ? 
Are fuch abilities made for no purpofe ? A brute arrives at 
a point of perfection, that he can never pafs 5 in a few years 
he has all the endowments he is capable of y aad were he to 
live ten thoufand more, would be the fame thing heis at pre- 
fent. Were a human foul thus at a ftand in her accomplifh- 
ments ; were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements •, I could imagine fhe might fall away 
infenfibly, and drop at once into a ft ate of annihilation. But 
can we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual pro- 
grefs of improvements, and travelling on from perfeclion to 
perfection, after having juft looked abroad into the works of 
its Creator, and made a few difcoveries of his infinite good- 
nefs, wifdom, and power, ft fetting out, 
and in the very beginning 

A man, conlidered onl) eems fent in- 

to the world merely to He provides 

himfelf with a fucceflbr \ ts his poft to 

make room for him. H to enjoy life, 

but to deliver it down to furprifing to 

confider in animals, whic ufe, and can 
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finifh their bufinefs in a fhort fife. The filk« worm, after 
having fpun her talk, lays her eggs and dies. But a man 
cannot take in his full meafure of knowledge, has not time to 
fubdue his paffions, eftabliftr his foul in virtue, and come up 
to the perfection of his nature* before he is hurried otf the 
ftage. Would an infinitely wife Being make fuch glorious 
creatures for fo mean a purpofe ? Can he delight in the pro- 
dn&oti of fuch abortive intelligences, fuch fhort lived reafon- 
able beings ? Would he give us talents that are not to be 
exerted ? capacities that are never to be gratified ? How can 
we&nd that wifdom which fhines through all his works, in 
the formation of man, without looking on this world, as only 
a nurfery for the next ; and without believing that the fev> 
era! generations of rational creatures, which rile up and dis- 
appear in fuch quick fucceffions, are only to receive their 
fjrft rudiments of exiftence here, and afterwards to be trans- 
planted into a more friendly climate, where they may fpread 
and flottrifh to all eternity ? 

There is not, m my opinion, a more pleafing an;t triurn- ' 
phant confideration in religion, than this of the perpetual 
progrefs, which the foul makes towards the perfection of its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look up- 
on the* foul as going on from ftrength to ftrength ; to con- 
fider that fhe is to ihine for ever with new acceffions of glory, 
and brighten to all eternity ; that fhe will be ftill adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in 
it Something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition, which, 
is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it" 5 mud be a profpeft 
pleafing to God himfelf, to fee his creation for ever beauti- 
fying in his eyes ; and drawing nearer to him, by greater 
degrees of refemblance. 

Methinkr this fingle eoaftderaticn, ef th-s progrefs of * 
finite fpirit t& perfection, will be fuflicient to extinguish all 
envy in inferior natures and ail contempt in fuperior. That 
cherub* which now appears as a god to a human foul, knows 
very well that the period will come about in eternity, when 
the human foul fhall be as perfect as he himfelf now is : 
nay, when (he fhall look down upon that degree of perfec 
tioii as much as fhe now falls fhort of it. It is true, the 
nigher nature ftili advances, and by that means preferves hi* 
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diftance and fuperiorky in the fcale of being ; but he knows 
that, how high ioever the ftation is of which he ftands pof- 
feffed at prefent, the inferior nature will at length mount up 
to it : and fliine forth in the fame degree of glory. 

With what aftoniftnaent and veneration, may we look into 
our own fouls, where thef e are fuch hidden ftores of virtue 
and knowledge, fuch inexhaufted fources of perfection ! We 
know not yet what we fhali be ; nor will k ever enter into 
the hpart of man, to conceive the glory that will be always 
in referve for him. The foul, confidered with its Creator,, 
is like .one of thofe mathematical lines, that may draw hearer 
to another for all eternity, wkhout a poffihility of touching 
it : and can there be a thought fo tranfporting, as to confider 
ourfelves in thefe pe/petual approaches to him, who is the*- 
f^andard not only of perfection, but of happinefs ! 

ADDISON. 

CHAP. V. ' 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES 

SECTION *. 

Tb$ Sea&ns* 

JVmono the great bleflmgs and wonders of thfc crfe** 
tion, maybe claffec[ the regularities of times and feafons. 
Immediately after the flood, the iacred promife was made to 
man, that feed time and harveft, cold and heat, fummer and 
winter, day and night, ihould continue to the very end of all 
things. Accordingly, in obedience to .that promife, the rp- 
tation is conftantly prefentirjg us with fomeufeful and agrees 
able alteration ; and all the pleafing novelty of life arifes 
We natural change$ : nor are we Jefs indebted to 
them for^rlarry-ei-iss folkLconaf ^rttr" it lias Seen frecjtrently 
the tafk of the moralift and the poet, to mark, in polifhed 
periods, the particular charms apd conveniences of every 
change ; and, indeed, Aich difcriminate obfervations upon 
natural variety, cannot be undelightful ; fince the bleffing, 
which every month brings along with it, is a frefh inftance 
of the wifdom and hounty of that Providence, which regu- 
lates the glories of the year. We glow as we contemplate % 
wc fed a propenfity to adore, whilft we enjoy. In the time 
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of feed fowingj k is the feafon of confidence : the grain which 
the liusbandman trufts to the bofom of the earth fliall, haply, 
yield its fevenfold rewards. Spring prefents us with a fcene 
of lively expectation* That which was before fbwn, begins 
now to diicover figns of fuccefsful vegetation- The labourer 
obferves the change, and anticipates the harveft : he watches 
the progrefe of nature, and fmiles at he* influence m y while 
the maa of contemplation walks forth with the evening* 
amidft the fragrance oi flowers, and promifes of plenty 5 nor 
returns to his cottage till darknels clofes the fcene upon his 
eye. Then cometh the harveft, when the large wifh is fat- 
isfied, and the granaries of -nature are loaded with the means 
of life, even ta a luxury of abundance. The powers of 
language are unequal to the defcription of this happy feafon- 
It is the carnival of nature ; fun and fhade, coolnefs and 
quietude, cheerfulnels and melody, love ana* gratitude, unite 
to fender every fcene of fummer delightful. The divifiotfe 
of light and darknefs is one of the kindeft efforts of Omni- 
potent Wifdom. Day and night yield us contrary bleflings ;. 
and, at the fame time, aflift each other, by giving frefh luftre 
to the delights of both. Amidft the glare of day, and buttle 
of Kfe, how could we fteep I Amklft the gloom of darknefs* 
how could we labour ? 

How wife* how benignant, then, is the proper divifion I 
The hours of light are adapted to activity ; and thofe of 
darknefs, ta reft. JEre the day is paffed, exercife and nature 
prepare us for the pillow ; and, by the time that the morning 
returns, we are again able, to meet it with a fmile. Thus, 
every feafon has a charm peculiar to itfelf j and every mo- 
ment affords fome interefting innovation. melmoth. 

SECTION u. ^— ^*^ f 

The Cataract [of ^%a%&*im 1 Canada< i North America. 
This amazing fall of water is made by the river St. Law* 
rence, in its pauage from, lake Erie into the lake Ontario. 
The St. Lawrence is one of the largeft rivers in the world * f 
and yet the whole of jts waters is discharged in this place, 
by a fall of a hundred apd fifty feet perpendicular. It is not 
eafy to bring the imagination to correfpond to the greatnffs 
of the fcene. A river extremely deep and rapid, and that 
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ferves to drain the waters of almoft all North America inta 
the Atlantic Ocean, is here poured precipitately down a ledge 
of rocksj that rifes, like "a wall, acrofs the whole bed of its 
ftream. The river, a little above, is near three quarters of 
a mile broad ; and the rocks where it grows narrower, are 
four hundred yards over. Their direction is not ffraight 
acrofs, but hollowing inwards like a horfeihoe r fo that the 
cataract, which bends to the fhape of the obftacle, rounding 
inwards, prefents a kind of theatre the moft tremendous in 
nature. Juft m the middle of this circular wall of waters, a 
little ifland, that has braved the fury of the current, prefents 
one of its points, and divides the* ftream at top into two parts $■' 
but they unite again long before they reach the bottom. 
The noile of the fall is heard at the dtftance of feveral leagues f 
and the fury of the waters at the termination of their fall, b 
inconceivable. The dafhing produces a mift that rifes to the 
very clouds; and which forms a moft beautiful rainbow when* 
the fun mines. It will readily be fuppofed, that fuch a cataract 
entiuery deftroys the navigation of the ftream \ and yet fome 
Indians in their canoes, as it is faid> have ventured down it 
with fafety. goldsmith* 

sectkw nr. 
The Grotto of Anfiparos. 

Of alTthe fubterraneous caverns now known, the grotto 
of Antiparos is the moft remarkable, as well for its extent, 
as ^>r the beauty of its fparry incruftations. This celebrated 
cavern was fir ft explored by one Magru, an Italian traveller, 
about a hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an inconftderable 
ifland of the Archipelago. "Having been informed," fays 
he, w by the natives of Paros, that, in the little ifland of 
Antiparos, which lies about two miles from the former, a 
gigantic ftatue was to be Teen at the mouth of a cavern in 
that place, it was refolved that we (the French conful -and 
bimfelf) fhould pay it a vifit. In purfuance of this refolu- 
tion, after we had landed or* the ifland, and walked about 
four miles through the midft of beautiful plains, and floping 
woodlands, we at length came to a little hill, on the fide of 
which yawned a moft horrjd cavern, that by its gloom at firft 
ftruck us with terror, arid almoft reprefled curiofity. Recov- 
ering the firft furprife, however, we entered boldly j and'Bad 
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not proceeded above twenty paces, when the fuppofed ftatue 
of the giant prefented itfelf to our view. We quickly per* 
ceived, that what the ignorant natives had been- terrified at 
as a giant, was nothiug more than a fparry concretion, form- 
ed by the water dropping from the roof of the cave and by 
degrees hardening into a figure, which their fears had -form- 
ed into a monfter. Incited by this extraordinary appearance, 
we were induced to proceed ftill further, in queft of new ad- 
ventures in this fubterranean abode. As we proceeded, 
new wonders offered themfelves ; the fpars, formed into trees 
and /hrubs, prefented a kind of petrified grove ; fome white,, 
fome green ; and all receding in due perfpeclive. They 
ftruck us with the more amazement, as we knew them to be 
mere produ&ions of nature, who, hitherto in fotitude, had, 
in her playful moments, drefled the fcene, as if for her own 
aroufement." 

" We had as yet feen but a few of the wonders of the 
place 5 and we were introduced only into the' portico of this 
amazing temple. In one corner of this half illuminated re* 
cefs, there appeared an opening of about three feet wide, 
which feemed tOslead to a place totally dark, and which one 
of the natives aflured us contained nothing more than a re* : 
fervoir of water. Upon this information, we made an ex- 
periment, by throwing down fome ftones, which rfimbling 
along the fides of the defcefet for fprne time, the found feem- 
ed at laft quafhed in a bed of water. In order, however, to 
be more certain, we fent in a Levantine mariner, who, by 
the promife of a good reward, ventured, with a flambeau in 
his hand into this narrow aperture. After continuing within 
it for about a quarter of an hour, he returned, bearing in his 
hand, fome beautiful pieces of white fpa^ which art could 
neither equal nor imitate. Upon being informed by him 
that the place was full of thefe beautiful incruftations, I ven* 
tured in once more with him, about fifty paces, anxioufly 
and cautioufly defoending, by a fteep and dangerous way* 
Finding however, that we came to a precipice which led into 
a fpacious amphitheatre, (if I may fo call it,) ftill deeper than 
any other part, we returned, and being provided with a lad- 
der, flambeau, and other things to expedite our defcent, our 
whole company, man by man, ventured into the fame open» 
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jg ; and defcending one after another, we at laft faw our- 
felves all together in the mod magnificent part of the cavern/* 

SECTION IV. 

The Grotto of Antiparos> continued, 

« Our candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be prefent- 
ed with a more glittering, Or more magnificent' fcene. The 
whole roof hung with folid Hides, tranfparent as glafs, yet 
folid as marble. The eye could firarcely reach the lofty and 
noble ceiling; the fides were regularly formed whh fpars 5 
and the whole preferred the idea of a magnificent theatre, 
illuminated with an immenfe profufion of lights. The flo£r 
confifted of folid marble : and, in feveral places, magnificent 
columns, thrones, altars, and other objects, appeared, as if 
nature had defigned to mock the curiofities of art. Our 
voices, upon fpeaking or finging, were redoubled to an afton- 
ifhing loudnefs 5 and upon the firing of a gun, the noife and 
reverberations weie almoft deafening. In the mid ft of this 
grand amphitheatre rofe a concretion of about fifteen feet 
high, (hat, in fome meafure, refembled an aly»r ; from which, 
- taking the hint, we caofed mafs to be celebrated there. The 
beautiful columns that (hot up round the altar, appeared like 
candlefticks \ and many other natural obje&s reprefented the 
cuftomary ornaments of the rite." 

" Below even this fpacious grotto there feemcrf another 
cavern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner, 
and defcended about fifty paces by means of a rope. I at 
laft arrived at a fmall fpot of level ground, where the bottom 
appeared different Jrom that of the amphitheatre, being com* 
pofed of foft clayJyielding to the preflbre, and in which I 
thruft a ftick to tne depth of fix feet. In this, however, as 
above, numbers of the beautiful cryftals were found 5 one of 
whiclvparticularly refembled a table. Upon our egrefs from 
this amazing cavern, we perceived a Greek infcription upon? 
a rock at th« mouth, but fo obliterated by time, that we could 
not read it diftinftly. It feemed to import thai one AntU 
pater, in the time of Alexander, had come hither ; but wheth- 
er he penetrated into the depths of the cavern, he does not 
think fit to inform us/' This account of fo beautiful and 
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ftriking a fcene, may ferve to give us fome idea of the fub- 
terraneous wonders of nature. goldsmith. 

section v. ' 

Earthquake at Catania. 

One of the earthquakes mod particularly defcribed in hif- 
tory, is that "which happened in theryear 1693 ; the damages 
of which were chiefly felt in Sicily, but its motion was 
perceived in Germany, France, and England. It extended 
to a circumference of two thoufand fix hundred leagues ; 
chiefly affecting the fea coafts, and great rivers 5 more per- 
ceivable alfo updn the mountains than in the vallies. Its 
motions were fo rapid, that perfons who lay at their length, 
were tofled from fide to fide, as upon a rolling billow. The 
walls were daflied from their foundations ; and no fewer 
than fifty four cities, with an incredible number of villages, 
were either deftroyed or greatly damaged. The city of Ca- 
tanea, in particular, was utterly overthrown. A traveller, 
who was on his way thither, perceived, at the diftance of 
fome miles, a black cloud, like night hanging over the place. 
The fea, all of a fudden began to roar ; Mount JEttiz to lend 
forth great fpires of flame $ and foon after a. fhock enfued* 
with a noife as if all the artillery in the world had been at 
once difcharged. Our traveller, being obliged to alight in- 
ftantly, felt himfelf raifed a foot from the ground ; and turn- 
ing his eyes to the city, he with amazement faw nothing but 
a thick cloud of duft in the air. The birds flew about af- 
tonilhed 5 the fun, was darkened 5 the beafts ran howling 
from the hills ; and although the ftiock did not continue 
above three minutes, yet near nineteen thoufand of the in- 
habitants of Sicily perifhed in the ruins. Catanea, to which 
city the defcriber was travelling, feemed the principal fcene 
of ruin •, its place only was to be found ; and not a footftep 
of its former magnificence was to be feen remaining. 

goldsmith. 

section VI. 

Creation, 

In the progrefs of the Divine works and government, 
there arrived a period, in which the earth was to be called 
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iiito esjftence. "When the figral moment, predeftined from 
all ^rnity, was come, the Deity arofe in his might ; and with x 
a word created <he world. What an illuftrious moment was 
that, when from nonexistence, there fprang at once into be- 
ing, this mighty globe, on which fo Ynany millions of crea- 
tures now dwell ! No preparatory meafures were required. 
No long circuit of means*was employed. "He fpake j and 
it was done : he commanded ; and it ftood faft* The earth 
W$s at firft without form, and void ; and darknefs was on the 

" rMfc of the deep." The almighty furveyed the dark abyfs 5 
ancfftxed bounds to the feyeral divifions of nature. He laid 
" let there be light ; and there was light." Then appeared 
the fen, and the dry land. The mountains rofe ; and the ( 
rivers flowed. The fun and moon began their courfe in the 
fckies. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. The air, 
the earth, and the waters, were ftored with their refpe&ive 
inhabitants. At laft, man was madd after the image of God. 
He appeared, walking with countenance ereft 5 and received 
his Creator's benediction, as the lord of this new world. The 

^ Almighty beheld his work when it was finifhedj and pro- 
nounced it good. Superior beings faw with wonder this new 
acceffion to exigence. 4< The morning ftars fang together ; 
and all the fon$ of God fhouted for joy." blair. 

section vn. >• 

:> w f X)n Charity. 

^ ^Charity is the fame with benevolence or love •, and* is 
die term uniformly employed in the New Teftaihent, to 
denote all the good affections which w* ought to bear to- 
w^feds one another. It confifts not in fpeculative ideas of 

. general benevolence, floating in the head, and leaving the , 
Seart, as fpeculations too often do, untouched and cold. 
Neither is it confined to that indolent good nature, which 
makes us reft fatisfied with being free from inveterate mal- 
ice, or ill will to our fellow creatures, without prompting 
us to be of fervice to any. Tr-ue charity is an acYive 
principle. It is not properly a fingle virtue ; but a diipo- 
fition redding in the heart, as a fountain whence all the 
virtues of benignity, candour, forbearance, generofity, com- 
panion, and liberality, flow, as fo many native ftr earns. -Frcn)D( 
general good will to all, it extends its influence particularly 
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to thofe with whom we ftand in neareft connection, and who 
are directly within the fphere of our good offices. From the 
country or community to which we belong, it defcends to 
the Smaller affociations of neighbourhood, relations, and 
friends; and Spreads itf elf over the whole circle of focial 
and domeftic life, I mean not that it imports a promiscuous 
undiftinguifiiing affection, which givtS every man an equal 
title to bur love. Charity, if we ihould endeavour to carry 
it fo far, would be rendered an impracticable virtue ; and 
would refolve itfelf into mere words, without affecting the 
heart. True charity attempts not to (hut our eyes to the 
diftinction between good and bad men ; nor to warm our 
hearts equally to thofe who befriend, and thofe who injure 
us. It referves our efteem for good men, and our compla- 
cency for our friends. Towards our enemies it infpires for- 
giveness, humanity, and a folicitude for their welfare. * It 
breaths univerfal candour, apd liberality of Sentiment. It 
forms, gentlenefs of temper, and dictates affability of manners. 
It prompts correfponding Sympathies with them who re- 
joice, and them who weep. It teaches us to flight and defpife 
no man. Charity is the 'comforter of the afflicted, the pro- 
testor of the oppreffed, the reconciler of differences, the in- 
terceflbr for offenders. It is faithfulnefs in the friend, pub- 
lic fpirit in the magiftrate, equity and patience in the judge, 
moderation in the Sovereign, and loyalty in the Subject. In 
parents, it is care aijd attention ; in children, it, is reverence 
and Submiffion. An a word, it is the foul of Social life. It 
is the Sun {hat enlivens ana cheers the abodes of men It 
is « like the dew *of Hern>on>" Says the Pfalmift, c< and the 
dew that defcendeth on tlje mountains of Zion, where the 
Lord commandeth the bluffing, even life for evermore/* 

/ - „ • BLAIR. 

/Section viii. 

Prosperity is redoubled t<h a good Man. 

None but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, 
know how to enjoy /prosperity. They bring to its comforts 
the* manly relifli of/ a Sound uncorrupted mind. They ftop 
at the proper poMt, before enjoyment degenerates into dif- 
guft, and pleaSure is converted into pain. They are ftrang- 
I \ 
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e Qpmplaints which flow from fpleen, caprice, and 
radical diftrefles of a vitiated mind. W^ile rait- 
snce enervates both the body and the mind, purity 
heighten all the powers of human fruition, 
ire all pleafures in which the heart has no fhare. 

gratifications of the bad, are both narrow in their 
fhort ia their duration. But profperity is redoub- 
od man, by his generousvufe of St. It is reflected 
hini from every one whom he makes happy. In 
urfe of domeftic affection, in the attachment of 
i gratitude of dependents, the efteem and good 
vho know him, he fees bleffings multiplied round 
ery ffde. " When the ear heard me, then it b!et 
[id when the eye faw me, it gave witnefs to me : 
delivered the poor that cried, the fatherlefs, and 
*i* none* to help him. The blefling of him that 
o perifh came up«n me, and I caufed the widow's 
g with joy; I was eyes to the blind, and feet was 
ic : I was a father to the poor ; and the caufe 
ew not, I fearchedout.". Thus, while th6 righte- 
>urifhes like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
:>rth alfo his fruit iu its feafon : andjthat fruit he 
i, not for himfelf alpne.- He flourishes, not like a 
s folitary deiert, which fcatters its bloflbms to the . 
ommunicates neither fruit nor fhade to any living 

like a tree in the midft of an inhabited country, 
ome affords friendly inciter, 'to others, fruit ; 
)t only admired by all for its beauty ; but blefled 
eller for the fhade^ a^id by the hungry, for the 
t hath given. blair. 

section IX. 

On the Beauties of the Psalms.' 

iss confers np exemption from the cares and for- 
; its fhare of them frequently beJ^ a melancho- 
n to its exaltation. . This the monarch of Ifrael 
. He fought in piety, that peace whtch he could 
?mpire j and alleviated the. u N ifquietudes of ftate, \ 
rcifes of ^devotion. His invaluable Pfalms con- 
mforts to others, which they aiWded to himfelf. 
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Compofed upon particular occafions, yet defigned for general 
ufe ; delivered out as/fervices for Ifraelites under the Law, 
yet no lefs adapted to the circumftances of Chriftians under 
the Gofpel ; they prefent religion to us in the mod: engag- 
ing drefs ; communicating truths which philofophy could 
never inveftigate, in a ftyle which poetry can never equal •, 
while hiftory is made the* vehicle of prophecy, and creation 
lends all its charms to paint the .glories of redemption* Cal- 
culated alike to profit and to pleafe, they inform the. untfer- 
ftanding, elevate the affections, and entertain the imagina- 
tion. Indited under the influence of him, to whom all 
heart* are known, and all events foreknown, they fuit man- 
kind in all fituations ; grateful as the manna which deicend- 
ed from above, and conformed itfelf to every palate. 

The faireft productions of human wit, after a few perufais, 
like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lofe their 
fragfency .; but thefe unfading plants q£ paradife become, as 
we are accuftomed to them, frill more* and more beautiful ; 
their bloom appears to be "daily heightened ; frefh odours are 
emitted, and new fweets extracted from them. He who has 
once tailed their excellencies, will defire to taftc thenvagain ; 
and he who taftes them oftenefl, will retiflj them. bell:. 

. And now, could the author flatter himfelf, that any one 
would take half the pleafure in reading his work, which he 
has taken in writing it, he would not fear the lofs of his labour. > 
The employment detached him from the buftle and hurry of 
lire, the din of politics, and the noife of folly. Vanity and 
vexation flew away for a feafon ^care and difquietude came 
not near his dwelling. He rofe, frefh as the morning, to his 
tafk ; the filence of the night invited him to purfue it ; and 
he can truly fay, that food and reft, were not preferred before 
it, Every pfalm improved infinitely upon his acquaintance 
with it, and no one gave him uneafinefs but the l£ft : for 
then he grieved that "his work was done. Happier hours 
than thofe which have been fpent in thefe meditations on tfie 
fon^fs of Sion, he never experts to fee in this world. Very 
pl€afently did they pafs ; they moved fmoothly and fwiftly 
along: tor; when thus engaged, he counted no time. They 
are. gone, but they have left a relifh and a fragrance upon the 
mind ; 'and the remembrance of them is fweet. horns* 
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SECTION X. 

character of Alfred, King of England. 

it of this prince, both in private and public Kfe, 
dvantage, be f$t in opposition to that of any mon- 
en, which the annals of any age, or any nation, 
to us. He ieems, indeed, to be the complete 
at perfect character, which under the denomiua- 
;e or wife man, the phibfophers have been fond 
ig, rather as a fiction of their imagination, than in 
er feeing it reduced to practice : fo happily were 
>s tempered together ; fo juftly were they blend- 
powerfully did each prevent the other from ex* 
proper bounds. 

how to conciliate the moft enterprifing fpirit 
oleft ^moderation ; the moft obftinate perfever- 
the eafieft flexibility j the moft fevere jffHce, 
eateft lenity ; the greateft rigour in command, 
ateft affability of deportment •, the higheft capa- 
inatioh for fcience, with the moft fhining talents 

lb, as if defirdus that fo bright a production of 
>uld be fet in the faireft light, had beftowed on 
ty accomplishments ; vigour of limbs, dignity of 
r, and a pleafant, engaging, and open couaten- 
ving in that barbarous age, he was deprived of 
>rthy to trapfmit his fame to pofterity ; and we 
him delineated in more lively colours* and with 
lar ftrokes, that we might at leaft perceive fome 
all fpecks and biemifhes, from which, as a man, 
le he could be entirely exempted. hume. 

section xi. 

Character of Queen Elizabeth. 

re few perfonages in hlftory, who have been 
d to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation 
ban Queen Elizabeth ; ' and yet there fcarcel^ is 
reputation has been more certainly determined 
imous confent of pofterity. The unufual length 
[uftration, and the ftrong features of her charac- 
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ter, were able to overcome all prejudices 5 and, obliging her 
detractors to alate much of their invectives, and her admirer* 
iomewhat of their panegyrics, have, at laft, in fpite of politi- 
cal factions, ancj what is more;, of religious animofities, pro- 
duced a uniform judgment with regard to her conduct. Her 
vigour, her conftancy, her .magnanimity," her penetration, 
viligance, and addrefs, are allowed to merit the higheft praifes ; 
and appear not . to have been furpafled by any perfon who 
ever tilled a throne : a conduct lefs rigorous, lefs imp^riouj, 
more fincere, more indulgent to her people, would have been 
reqnifite to form a perfect character. By the force of her 
mind^he controlled all he*; more active, and ftronger quali- 
ties ; and prevented them Jrom running into excefs. Her 
hcroifm.was exempted from all temerity ; her frugality from 
avarice ; her friendship from partiality •, her enterprife from 
turbulency and a vain ambition. She guarded^ not herfelf, 
with equal care, or equal fuccefs from lefs infirmities ; the 
rivalfhip of beauty, the defire of admiration, the jeafoufy of 
love, and the fallies of anger* , . W 

Her Angular talents for government were founded equally 
on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with, a great . 
command over herfelf, fhe foon obtained an uncontrolled af- 
cendant over the people. Few fovereigns o£ England fuc- 
ceeded to the throne in more difficult circumftances ; and 
none ever conducted the government with fuch uniform fuc- 
cefs and felicity. Though unacquainted with the practice of 
toleration^ the true fecretfor managing religious factions fhe 
preferved her people, by her fuperior prurience, from thofe 
confufions in which theological controverfy had involved all 
the neighbouring nations; and though her enemies were 
the oaoft powerful princes of Europe, the moil activo, the 
moft enterprifir>g, Ciie leaft fcrupulous, fhe was able, by he? 
vigour, to make deep impreflions on their ftate ; her own 
greatneft meanwhile remaining untouched and unimpaired. 

The wife mrnifters and brave men who flourifhed during 
her reign, ffaare the praife of her fuccefs $ but, iiiitead of > 
kffentng the applaufe due to her, they make great addition 
to it They owed, all of them, their advancement to her 
choice ; they were fapporred by her conftancy; and, with 
all their ability, they were never able to acquire an undie 
12 * ~ 
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er her. In her. family, in her court, in her king* 
lained equally miftrefe. The force of the tend- 
as great over her, but the force of her mind was 
: and the combat which her victory vifibly coil 
>nly to difpiay the fiiynnefs of her refolutfon, 
nefs of her ambitious fentiraents. 
of this princefs, though it has furmounted the 
>th of faction and of bigotry, yet lies ftili expof- 
er prejudice, which is more durable, bfccaufe 
1 ; and which, according to the different views 
iurvey her, is capable either of exalting her he- 
re, or diminifhing, the luftre of her character, 
ice is founded on the consideration of her fex. 
contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be 
the highefl admiration of her qualities and ex- 
rity ; but we are alfo apt to require fome more 
lifpofition, fome greater lenity of temper* fome 
table weaknefies by which her fex is diftinguifh- 
5 true method of eitf mating her merit, is, to lay 
e confiderajions, and to confider her merely as a 
g, placed in authority, and intrufted with the 
of mankind* hum^. 

section xiu 

On the Slavery of Vice, 

Ty produced by vice appears in the dependence 
1 it brings the firmer, to circumftances of extern- 
One of the favourite characters of liberty, is 
dence it heftows. He who is truly a freeman is 
rvile compliances, and abject fabjectfon. He is 
ipon himfelf v and while he regards his fuperior s 
deference, neither debafes i imfelf by cringing 
r k tempted to purchafe their favour b£ difhon- 
ns. But the {inner has forfeited every privilege 
*e. His paffipns and habits render him an abfo- 
2Bt on the world, and the world's favour ^ on 
in goods of fortune, and the fickle humours of 
it is by thefe he fubfifts, and among thefe hi? 
fought •> according as his paffions determine him 
►leafuree, riches, or preferments, . Having «<r 
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fund within hirhfelf whence to draw enjoyment, \m only *? 
fource is in things without. His hopes and fears all hang 
upon the world. He partakes in all its viciffitudes •, and is 
moved and (haken by every wind o( fortune. This is to be, 
in the ftricteft fenfe, a flave to the world. 
% Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the 
mind principles of noble independence. u The upright man 
is fatisfied from himfelf." - He defpifes not the advantages 
f of fortune, but he centres not his happinefs in them. With. 
a moderate fliare of them he can be contented ; and con- 
tentment is felicity. Happy in his awn integrity, confeious 
of the efteem.oi good men, repofing firm/truft in the pro- 
vidence, and the promifes o£ God, he is exempted from fer- 
vile dependence on other things, v He can wrap himfelf up 
m a good conicience* and look forward, without terror, to the 
change of the world. Let all things fhift around him as 
they pieafe, he believes that, by the Divine ordination, they 
(hall be made to work together in the iflue for his good: 
and therefore, having much to hope from God, and little 
to fear from the world* he can be eafy in every ftate; One 
T.ho poflfeffes within himfelf fuch an eftabliflbment of mind, 
i&truly free.. But fhall I call that man free, who has nothv 
ing that is his own, no property afiured ; whofe very heart 
is not his own, but rendered the appendage of extefnal things, 
and the fport t)f fortune ? Is that man free, let his outward 
condition oe ever fo iplendid, whom his imperious paffions 
detain at their call, whom they fend forth at their pleafure,. 
to drudge and toil, and to beg his bnly enjoyment from the 
cafuaities of the world 2 Is he free, who muft flatter and 
lie to compafs his ends ; who muft bear with this man's ca- 
price, and that* man's fecen i muft grofefs friendship where 
he hates, and reipect where he contemns; who is not at 
liberty to appear in his Qwn colours, nor to fpeak his own* 
fentiments; who dares not be honeft, left he fhould be 
poor ? — Relieve it, no chains bind io hard, no fetters are fy % 
heavy, as thofe which fafteu the corrupted heart to this 
treachefous world \ no dependence is more contemptible 
than that under which the voluptuous, the covetbus, or the 
ambitious man lies to the means of p,Jeafure, gain, or* pow- 
er. Yet this is the boafted liberty,, which, vice promifes* 
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**e fame time, avoid obferving the homage, which* even 
«nTuch inftances, the world is conftrained to pay to virtue. 
In order to render Tociety agreeable, it is found neceflary to 
affiime fomewhat, that may at leaft carry its appearance. 
Virtue is the univerQJfcharm. i Even its fltadow is courted, 
when the fubftance is^lkanting. j The imitation t& its form 
has bebn reduced into an art ; and, in the commerce of life* 
the firft ftudy of all who would ^either gain the efteem, or 
win the hearts of others, is to learn the fpeech, and "adopt 
the manners, of candour, gentlenefs, and humanity. * But 
that gentlenefs which is the chara&eriftic of a good man, has, 
like every other virtue, its feat in the heart ; and let me add, 
nothing except what flows from the heart,can render even 
external manners truly pleafing^ For no aflumed behaviour 
can at all times hide the real character. j* la that unaffe&ed 
civility which fprings from a gentle min^ there is a charm 
infinitely more powerful, than in all the ftudied manners of 
the moft finifhed courtier./ ^ 

True gentlenefs k founded on a fenfe of what we owe to 
him who made us, and to the common nature €*f which w£ 
all Aare. {It arifes from reflection oii'our own faitings and 
Wants \ and from juft views of the condition, and the duty 
~rf noaa . \It is a native feeling, heightened and improved by- 
principle. \ It is the heart which eafily relents \ which feels 
for every thing that b human ; and is backward and flow to 
inftift the leaft wound. It is affable in its acfdrefs, and mild 
in. its demeanour 4 ever ready to oblige* and willing to be 
obliged by others ; breathing habitual ^indnefs towards 
friends, courtefy to> Grangers, long fuffering to enemies. It 
exerctfes authority with moderation ; admiriiftefs reproof 
with tendernefs \ confers favours with eafe and modefty. It 
is unaflumiag in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It contends 
not eagerly but trifles \ flow to contra«H&, and -ftill flower to 
blame ; but prompt to allay diflentipri, and to reftore peace. 
It neither intermeddles unneceffarily with the affairs, nor 
pries inquifitivfely into the fepfets of others. It delights 
above all things to allffviate diftrefs ; and/lf it cannot dry up 
the falling tear, to Tooth at leaft the grieving heart. %VJiere 
it has not the power of being ufefuUJl is never bdrthenfome. 
It ieeki to pleafe, ratner than to {feme a«d 4a2zle ; and cot>- 
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ceais with care that* fuperiority, either of talents, or of rank, 
which is opprefllve to thofe who are beneath it. In a word 
it is £hat fpirit and that tenor of manners, which the gofpel 
of Chrift enjoins, when it commands u» " to bear one anoth- 
er's burthens 5 to rejoice with thofe who rejoice, and to weep 
with thofe who weep •, to pleafe every one his, neighbour for 
his good % to be kind and tender hearted •, to be pitiful and 
courteous \ to fupport the weak, and to be patient towards 
all men." * > blair. 
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SECTION I. 



Trial and Execution of tbi Earl of Strafford, who fell a facrifict 

to the violence of the times > in the reign of 

Charles thejrfl. 

JL;»E Earl of Strafford defended himfelf againft the 
accufations of the houie of Commons, with all the prefence 
of mind, judgment, and fagacity, that could be expe£ted from/ 
innocence and ability. Hi$ children were placed befide him, 
as he was thus defending his life, and the caufe of his royal 
mafter. /.«fter he had, in a long and eloquent fpeech, deliv- 
ered without premeditation^ confuted all the accufittions of 
his enemies, he thus drew to. a conclufion. " But, my Lords, 
I have troubled you too long : Jonger than I fhouid have 
done, but for the fake of thefe dear pledges, which a faint in 
heaven has left me." Upon this he paufed \ dropped a tear; 
looked upon his, children \ and proceeded. " What I for- 
feit for myfelf is atrifle > that my indiscretions fhouid reach 
my pofteriry, wounds me to the heart. Pardon my infirmity. 
Something I fhouid have added, but I am not able ; and there- 
fore I let it pafs. And.npw, my Lords, for -myfeU. I have 
Jong been taught, that the afflictions of this life are overpaid 
fey that eternal weight of glory, which awaits the innocent. 
And fo, my Lords, even fo» . with the utmoft tranquility. I 
fubmit myfelf to your judgment,' whether thai judgment be 
life or death 5 not my will, but thine, O God, be done !" 
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and innocence induced thofe judges to pity, 
oft zealous to condemn him. The king him- 
ioufe of Lords, and fpoke for fome time in 
: the fpirit of vengeance, which had been 
n years, was now roufed ; and nothing but 
ive the * people fatisfa&ion. He was con 
houfes of parliament v and nothing remain 
ng to give his confent to the bill of attain- J 
i prefent commotions, the confent of the 
eafily be difpenfed withj and imminent A 
end his refufal. Charles, however, who! 
enderly, hefitated, and feemed reluttant ; \ 
edient to put off £o dreadful an. office, as 
le warrant for his execution. While lie i 
i agitation of mind, and ftate of fufpenfe his 
ift filenced by an a^t .of great magnanimity in 
ord. He received a letter from that unfor- 
, defiring that his life might be made a 6c- 
econciiiatipn between the king and his peo- 
ithewas prepared to die ; and that to a J 
re, could be no injury* This inftance of no- 
as but ill repaid by his maftcr, who cocnpli- 
>ft. He confented *o fign the fatal bill by 
I Strafford was beheaded on Tower- hill ; be- 
hat compofed dignity, of refolution, which 
m his chara&er. goldsmith. 

section II. 
unt in/lance of tru'e fortitude of Mind. 
e been diftinguifhed as fervants of God, or 
ten i all who, in perilous Situations, have aft- 
h fqch honour as to fender their names il- 
i fucceeding ages, have T^een eminent for 
1. Of this we have one confpicuous exam- 
e Paul, whom it will be inftruftive for us to 
table occurrence of his life. After having 
* apoftle of the Gentiles, his miffion called 
ufalem, where he knew that he was xo en- 
oft violence of his enemies. Juft before be 
I together the elders of his favourite church 
1, in a pathetii fpeech, which does great 
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honour to his character, gave them his laft farewell. Deep- 
ly affe&ed by their knowledge of the certain dangers to 
which he was expofing himfelf, all the aflfembly- were filled 
with diftrefs, and melted into tears. The circutnftances were 
fuch, as might have conveyed dejection even into a refclute 
mind y and would have ^totally overwhelmed the feeble. 
u They all wept fore, and fell on Paul's neck, and kiffdd him ; 
forrowing moft of all for the words which he fpoke, that 
they fhould fee his face no more." What were then the 
fentiments, what was the language, of this great and good 
man ? Hear the words which fpoke his firm and undaunted 
mind. « Behold, I go bound in the fpirit, to Jerufalem, not 
knowing the things that fhall befall me there ; fave that the 
-Holy Spirit witneffeth in every city, faying, that bonds and 
afflictions abide 'me. But none of thefe things move me ; 
neither count I my life dear to myfclf, fo that I mjght finifh 
my courfe with joy, and the miniftry which I have received 
of the Lord Jefus, to teftify the gofpel of the grace- of God." 
. There was uttered the voice, there breathed the fpirit of a_ 
brave and virtuous man. Such a man knows not what it is 
to fhriiik from danger, when cbnfcience points out his path. 
In that path he is determined to walk ; let the confequences 
be what they may. 

This was the magnanimous behaviour of that great apof- 
tle, when he had perfecution and diftrefs full in view. At- 
tend now to the fentiments of the fame excellent man, when 
the time, of his laft fufiering approached ; and remark the 
majefty, and the eafe, with which he looked on death. " I 
am now ready to b$ offered, and the time of my departure is 
at hand, I have, fought the good fight. I have finished my 
courfe. I have kept the faiths Henceforth there is*is£d up 
for me a crown of righteoufnefs." IJow many years oMife 
does fuch a dying moment overbalance ? \Ybo would not 
choofe, in this manner, to go off the ftage, with fuch a fong of 
triumph in his mouth, rather than prolong his exrftence thro* 
a wretched old age, ftained with fin and fhame ? bjlair. 

section in. 
The good Man's Comfort in Affliction. 
The religion of Chrift hot only arms us with fortitude 
againft the approach of evil ; but, fuppofing evils to fall upon 
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us with their heavieft preffure, it lightens the load by many 
confolatidns to which others are ftrangers, . While bad men 
trace, in the calamities with which they are vilited, the hand 
of an offended Sovereign, Chriftians are taught to view them 
as the well intended chaftifements of a merciful Father; 
They hear amidft them, that ftill voice which a good con- 
fcience brings to their ear : f* Fear not, for I am with thee j 
bd not difmayed, for I am thy God." They apply to them- 
Jclves the comfortable promifes with which the gofpel 
abounds. They difcover in thefe the happy iffue decreed to 
their troubles ; and wait with patience till Providence fliall 
have accomplifhed its great and good defigns. In the mean 
time, Devotion opens to them its bleffed and holy faocluary : 
that fan&uary in which the wounded heart is healed, and the 
v?eary mind is at reft ; where the cares of the world are for- 
gotten, where its tumults are hufhed, and its miferies jdifap- 

»pear 5 where greater objects open to our view than any which 
the world prefents ; where a more ferene fky fhineS, and a 
fweeter and a calmer light beams on the afflicted heart. In 
thofe moments of devotion, a pious man, pouring out hit 
wants and forrows to an almighty Supporter, feels that he is 

' not left folitary and forfaken in a vale of wo. God is with 
him 4 Chrift and the Holy Spirit are with him ; and, though 
he mould be bereaved of every friend on earth, he can look 
up in heaven to a friend that will never defert him. blair. 

section IV. 
The giose of JOffe.^ 

When we contemplate the clofe of life ; the termination 
of man's defigns and hopes ; the filence that now reigns 
among thofe who a little while ago, were fo bufy, or fo gay 5 
who can 'avoid being touched with fenfations at once awful 
and tender ? What heart but then -warms with the glow of 
humanity ? In whofe eye does not the tear gather, on re- 
volving the fate of pafling and fhort lived man ? 

Behold" the poor man who lays down at laft the burden of 
, his wearifome life. No more fhali he groan under the load 
of poverty and toil. No more fliall he hear the inifolent calls 
of the mafter, from whom he received his ffcanty wages. No 
more fhali he be raffed from needful (lumber on his "bed of 
firaw, nor be) hurried away from his homely meal, to wkfer- 
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go the repeated labours of the day. While his humble grave 
is preparing, and a few poor and decayed neighbours are car- 
rying him thither, it is good for us to think, that this man 
too was our brother ; that for hfm the aged and deftitute 
wife, and the needy children, now weep ; that, neglected as 
he was by the world, he poffefled perhaps both a found un- 
derstanding, and a worthy heart 5 and is now carried by an- 
gels to reft in Abraham's bofom. At no great diftance from 
him, the grave is opened to receive the rich and proud tnaa: 
For, as it is feid with emphafis in the parable, " the rich man 
alfo died, an/1 was buried/' He alfo died. His riches pre- 
vented not his~ fharing the fame fate with the poor mag ; 
perhaps, through luxury, they accelerated his doom. Then, 
indeed, " the mourners go about the ftreets j" and urfttile, in 
all the pomp and magnificence of wo, his fiS^eral is prepar- 
ing, his heirs, impatient to examine his will, fire looking on 
one another with jealous eyes, and already beginning to di£ 
pute about the divifion of nis fubftance. One day, we fee 
carried along the coffin of the fmiling infant j the flower juft 
nipped as it began to bloffom in the parent's view : and the 
next day, w^|i)ehold the young man, or young woman, or 
blooming form and promifing " hopes, laid in an untimely 
grave. While the funeral is attended by a numerous uncon- 
cerned company, who are difcourfing to one another about 
the news of the day, or the ordinary affairs of life, let our 
thoughts rather follow to the houfe of mourning, and repre- 
fent to themfelves what is paffing there.' There we Should 
fee a difcoafplate family, fitting in filent grief, jinking of 
the fad breach that is made in their little fociety ; and, with 
tears in their eyes, looking t© thechamber that is now left 
vacant, and to every memorial that prefents itfelf of, their 
departed friend. By fuch attention to the woes of other*, 
the felfifh hardnefs of our hearts will be gradually foftened, 
and melted down into humanity. 

Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old 
age, an<Lafter a long career of life, has in full maturity funk 
at laft into reft. As we are going along to tke manfion of the 
dead, it is natural for us to think, and to difowirfe, of alPtUe 
changes which fuch a perfon has feen during the courfe of 
his life. He has pafied* it is likely, through varieties of for- 
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tune: He has experienced profperity, and adverfity. He 
has feen families and kindreds rife and fall. He has feen 
peace and war fucceeding in their turns $ the face of his coun- 
try undergoing many alterations ; and the very city in which 
he dwelt ruing, in a manner, new around him. After all 
he has beheld, his eyes are now clpfed forever. He was be- ' 
coining a ftrangtft in the midft of a new fucceffion of men, 
A race who knew him not, had arifen to fill the earth. Thus 
pafTes the world away. Throughout all ranks and conditions, 
" one generation pafleth, and another generation cometh ;" 
and this great inn Is by turns evacuated, and replenifhedr by 
froops of fucceeding pilgrims. O vain and inconftant world ! 
O ileeting and' tranlient life ! When will the fons of omen 
. 1la: lj to think of thee as they ought ? When will they learn 
humanity frooftthe afflictions of their brethren ; or modera- 
tion and wifdofe,, from the fenfe of their own fugitive ftate. 

BLAIR. 
SECTION V. 

\ExjL f ed Society, and the Renewal of virtuous ConneEtionS) tv/s 
Sources of future Felicity. .^ 

Besides the felicity which fprings from per^^fc love, there 
are two circumftances which particularly enhance the blefled- 
neis of that ** multitude who ftand before the throne;" tbefe 
are, accefs to the moflr exalted fociety, and renewal *of the 
moft tender connections. The former is pointed out in the 
Scripture, by " joining the innumerable company of anjels, 
and the general afierably and church of the firft-hom j by 
fitting do^n with Abraham, and Ifaac, and Jacobt m the 
kingdom of heaven \" a ptomife which opens the mUimeft 
profpects to the human mind. It allows good men to etiter- 
tain the hope, that, feparated from all the dregs of the hu- 
man mafs, from that mixed and polluted crowd in the midft 
of which they now dwell, they ftall be permitted to mingle 
with prophets, patriarchs, and apoftles, with all thofe great 
-and ifluftrious fpirits, who have fhone in former ages as, the 
fervants of God, or the benefactors of men ; whofe deeds we 
are accuftomed to celebrate ; whofe fteps we now follow at 
a diftance 5 and whofe names we pronounce with veneration. 

United to this high affembly, the bleffed, at the fame tune, 
renew thofe ancient connections with virtdous friends, which 
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had been diflblved by death. The profpeft of this awakens 
in the heart, the rnoft pleafing and tender fentiment that 
perhaps can fill it, in this mortal State. For of all the for- 
rows which we are here doomed to endure, none is fo bitter 
as that occasioned by the fatal Stroke which Separates us, in 
appearance for ever, from thofe to whom either nature or 
friendship had intimately joined our hearts. Memory, frcnn 
time to time, renews the anguifh j opens the ' wound .which 
feemed once to have been clofed ; and, by recalling joys that 
are paft and gone, touches every Spring of painful lenfibility. 
In thefe agonizing moments, how relieving the thought, th?*t 
the feparation is only temporary, not eternal v that there is 
a time to come of reunion with thofe with whom our kappi- 
eft days were fpent ; whofe joys and forrows once were ours ; 
whofe piety and virtue cheered and encouraged us \ and 
from whom, after we Shall have landed on the peaceful Shore 
where they dwell, no revolutions of nature Shall ever be able 
to part us more ? Such is the fociety of the bleSTed abo\*» 
Of fuch are the multitude compofed, who " ftand before the 
throne/' blair. 

section VI. 
The Clemency and amiable Character ofHhe Patriarch Joseph. 

No human chara&er exhibited in the records of Scripture, • 
is more remarkable or instructive than that of the patriarch 
JoSeph* He is one whom we behold tried in all the vicifii- 
tudes of fortune j from the condition of a Slave, riiing to be 
ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in every flation acquiring, 
by his virtue and wifdom, favour with God and man- When 
overfeer of Potiphar's houfe, his fidelity was proved by 
ftrong temptations, which he honourably refiSfed. "When 
thrown into prifon by the artifice of a falfe worran, las in- 
tegrity and prudence foon rendered him confpkuous, even in 
that darkmaniion. Wherf called into ihe pr*ence of Pha- 
raoh, t)ie wife and exteniive plan which 1 he formed for faving 
the kingdom from the raiferies of impending f^piine, juHly 
raifed him to a high Station, wherein his abilities vere emi- 
nently difplayed in the public fervfcei But in his whole hif- 
tory, there is no circumSlance fo Striking and interring, as 
his behaviour to#his brettoen who had fold hini into (Livery. ^ 
The moment in which ffe'made iuih&lf known to ihem, was. * 
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* the moft critical "one of his life, and the'moft deculve of his 
chara&er. It is fiich as rarely occurs in the courfe aft human 
events; and is calculated tp draw the higheft attention of 
all who are endowed with any degree of fenfibility of heart. 

From the whole tenor pf the narration it appears, that 
though Jofeph, upon the- arrival of his brethren in Egypt, 
made himfelf ftrange to them, yet from the beginning, he 
intended to chfcover himfelf ; and ftudied fo t6 conduit the 
difcovery, as might render the furprife of joy complete. For 
this end, by affe&ed feverity, he took meafores for Dringpg 
down into Egypt all his father's children. They were now 
arrived there ; and Benjamin among -the reft> who was his 
younger brother by the fame mother, and was particularly 
beloved by Jdfeph. Him he threatened tot detain •, and feem*- 
ed willing to allow the reft to depart. This incident renew- 
ed their diftrefs. They all knew their father's extreme an£- 
iety about the fafety of Benjamin, and with what difficulty 

* he had yielded to his undertaking this journey. Should he * 
bespre\'entfid from returning, they dreaded that grief would 
overpower the old man's fpirits, and prove fatal to his life. 
Judah, therefore, who had particularly urged the neceflity of 
Benjamin's accompanying his brothers, and had folemnly 

* pledged himfelf t8 their fairer for his fafe return, craved, 
upon this occaiion, an audience c$f the governor \ anil gave 
him a full account of the circumftances of Jacob's family. 

, Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this 
difcourfe of Judah. Little knowing to whom he fpoke, be 
points in all the colours of Ample and natural eloquence, the 
ttiftreffed fituation of the aged patriarch, haftening to the 
dole of life j long affittted fpr the lofs of a favourite foa, 
whom he fuppofed to have been torn in pieces by a beaft of 
prey ; Labouring now under anxious concern about his young- 
eft fon,1%& Jfeild of bis* old age, who alone was left alive of 
his mother, and whom nothing butYhe calamities of fevere 
famine could have moved a tender father to fend from' home, 
and expofe to the dangers of a foreign land. "If we bring 
him not baclt with P, we fhall 'bring down the gray hairs of 
thy fervant, our father, with forrow to the grave. I pray 
thee therefore let thy fervant abide, inftend <rf the young 
man, a bondman to pur lord. Fer how fli& I go up to my 
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father, and Benjamin not with me ? left I fee the evil that 
{hall come on my father." 

Upon this relation Jofeph could no longer reftrain himfelf. 
The tender ideas of his father and his father's houfe, of his 
ancient home, his country and his kindred, of the diftrefs of 
his family, and his own exaltation, all rufhed too ftrongly up- 
on his mind to bear any farther concealment. " He cried, 
Caufe every man to go out from me j and he wept a]out&" 
The tears which he ihed were not the tears of grief. They 
were the burft of affe&ion. They were the effufions of a 
heart overflowing with all the tender fenfibilities of nature. 
Formerly he had been moved in the fame manner, when he 
firft faw his brethren before him. " His bowels yearned upon 
them \ he fought for a place where to weep. He went into 
his chamber ; and then wafhed his face and returned to them." 
At that period" his generous plans were not completed. Big. 
now, when there was no farther occafion for conftraiuing 
himfelf, he gave free vent to the ftrong emotions of Jiis heart. 
The firft minifter to the king of Egypt was*not aihamed to 
{how, that he felt as a man, and a brother. " Hg wept aloud*y 
and the Egyptians, and the houfe of Pharaoh, heard him." 

The firft words which his fwelling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the moft fuitable to fuch an affe&ing fituation 
that were ever uttered 5 " I aoi Jofeph j doth my father yet 
life ?" What could he, what ought he, in that knpaffionate 
moment, to have faid more ? This is the voice of nature hes- 
felf, {peaking her own language ; and it penetrates the heart : 
no ppmp of exprefiion $ no parade of kinjae&^Jbut ftrong 
afie&ion haftening to utter what it ftrongly felt. "His breth- 
ren could not anfwer him •, for they were trouWed at his pre*- 
fence." Their filenae is as expreffive of thofe emotions of 
Repentance and fhaxne, which, on this amazing difcpvery, 
filled their breafts, and. flopped their utterance, as the few 
words which Jofeph fpeaks, are expreffive of the generous 
agitations #hich ftruggle for vent within him. No painter 
could feize a more ftriking moment for difplaying the char*, 
afteriftical features of the human heart, than what is here 
prefented* Never was there a fituation of more tender and 
virtuous joy, on the one hand *, nor, on the other, of more 
overwhelming confufion and confeious guilt. In the fi/nple 
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narration of the facred Hiftorian, it is let before us with great- 
er energy and higher e£e&, than if it had been wrought up 
with all the colouring of the moft admired modern eloquence. 

' " * ;■-"** BLAIR. 

SECTION VII. 

ALT A MONT. 

The following account of an effecting* mournful exit, is related by 
Dk* Toung, who was present at the melancholy sane* 7 

The fad evening before the death of the noble youth, 
whofe laft hours fuggefted the moft folemn and awful reflec- 
tions, I was with him. No one was prefent but his phyfician* 
and an intimate whom he loved, and whom he had ruined. 
At my coming in, he faid, " Yoq and the phyfician are come 
too late. I have neither life nor hope. You both aim at 
miracles. You would rafle the dead !"" .Heaven, I faid was 
merciful, " Or," exclaimed he ; *«J could not have been thus 
guilty. What has it not done to blefs, and to fave me ! I 
have been too ftrong for Omnipotence ! I have plucked down 
&l\iu" I faid, the blefled Redeemer •, « Hold ! hoW I you 
wound me ! That is the rock on which Ifplit : I denied his 
name ! w 

Refuting to hear any thinj^from me, or to take any thing 
from the phyfician, he day ftlent, as far as fudden darts of 
pain would permit, till the.clock ftrmjfc : Then with veherri- 
ence he exclaimed y " Oh ! time \ time ! it is fit thou fhoulJft 
thus ftrike thy murderer to the heart ! How art thou fled for- 
ever ! A rae&th I Oh for a fingle week ! I afk not for years y 
though an ag« were too little for the much I have to do." 
On my faying, we could not do too much : that heavert was 
a blefled £lace, « So much the >vorfe. 'Tis loft ! 't>: loft I 
Heaven is to me the fevereft part of hell !" 

Soon after. I propofed prayer ; "Pray you that can. I 
never prayed. I cannot pray, nor need I. Is not Heaven 
on my fide already ? It ciofes with my conscience. Its fever- 
eft ftrokes but fecond my own. 9 * Obferving that his friend 
was much touched at this; even to tears, (who could fo?bear ? 
I could not) with a moft affe&ionate look, he faid " Keep 

/e tears for thyfelf I have undone thee. Doft thou. 
r yr me I that is cruel. What can pain me mpre 2* 
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Here his friend, too much affe&ed, would have left him. 

"No, ftay, thou ftill mayeft hope ; therefore hear me. How 

madly have I talk'd ! How madly haft thou liftened, and fae- 

iieved ! but look on my prefent ftate, as a full anfwer to thee, 

and to myfelf. This body is all weaknefs and pain ; but my 

foul, as if ftuug up by torment to greater ftrenpth and fpirit, 

is full powerful to reafon ; full mighty to fuffer. And that, 

which thus triumphs within the jaws of immortality, is, 

doubtlefs, immortal : and, as for a Deity, nothing }efs than 

an Almighty could inflift what I feel." 

I was about to congratulate this naffive, involuntary con- 
feffor, on his aflerting the two prime articles of his creed, ex- 
torted by the rack of nature, when he thus very paffionately 
acclaimed : " No, no \ let me fpeak on. I have not long to 
fpeaku My much injured friend I my foul, as my body, lies 
in ruins ; in fcattered fragments of broken thoughts. Re- 
morfe for the paft, throws my thoughts on the future. Worfe 
dread of the future, ftrikes it back on the paft. I turn, and 
turn, and find no ray. Did ft thou feeLhalf the mountain 
that is on me, thou would ftruggle with the martyr for his 
ftake ; and blefe Heaven for the flames J that is not an ever- 
fading flame that is not an unquenchable fire." 
How were we ftruck ; yet, foon after ftill more. With 
. what an eye of diffraction, What a face of defpair, he cried 
out ! " My principles have poifpned my friend ; my extrav- 
agance has bettered my boy ! my unkindnefi has murdered 
my wife ! And is there another hell ? Oh ! thou blafphemed, 
yet indulgent LORD GOD ! Hell itfelf is a refuge, if it hide 
me from thy frown !" Soon after, his underftanding failed. 
His terrified imagination uttered horrors not to be repeated, 
or ever forgotten-. And ere the fun (which, I hope, has feea 
few like him) arofe, the gay, ^oung, noble, ingenious^ ac- 
complifhed, and moft wretched Altamont, expired f 

If this is a man of pleafure, what is a man of pain ? How 
quick, how total, is the tranfit of fuch perfons ! In what a 
difmal gloom they fit forever ; How fhort, alas \ the day of 
their rejoicing ; For a moment they glitter, they dazzle ! In 
a moment, where are they ? Oblivion covers their memories. 
Ah ! would it did ! Infamy fnatches thenrfrom oblivion. la 
the long living annals of infamy their triumphs are recorded* 
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Thy fufferings, poor Altamont ! ftili bleed in the bofom of 
the heart ftricken friend, for Altamont had a friend. He 
might have had many. His tranfient morning might hav« 
been the dawn of an immortal day. His name might have 
been glorioufly enrolled in the records of eternity. His 
memory might have left a fweet fragrance behind it, grate- 
ful to the furviving friend, falutary to the fucceeding gener- 
ation. With what capacity was ^e endowed ; with what ad- 
vantages, for being greatly good ! But with the talents of an 
angel, a man may be a fooL If he judges amifs in the fti- 
preme poiftti judghig right in all elfe, but aggravates his 
folly; as it fhows Turn wrong, though bleffed with the beft 
capacity of being right. dr. young. 

^ CHAP. VII. 

DIALOGUES. 
sr#rioK i. 

DEMOCRITUS AND HBRfcCLITUS.* 

The vices and follies of men should excite compassion rather 
fb*n ridicule.. 

Democritus. JL *ind itimpoffiWe to reconcile myfelf to m 
melancholy philofophy. 

Heraclitus. And I am eqtiatty unable to approve of tha£ 
vain philofophy, which, teaches men to defpife and ridicule 
one another. To a wife and feeling mind, the work! ap- 
pears in a wretched and painful light. 

Dem. Thou art too much affefted with the ftate of things j 
and this b a fource of mifery to thee. 

Her. And t think thou arrtoo little moved by it. Thy 
mirth and ridicule befpeak the bufibon, rather than the phi^ 
lofopher. * Does it not excite thy cpmpaffion, to fee mankind 
fo frail, fi blind, fo far departed from the rules of virtue ? 

Dim. I am excited to laughter, when I fee fo much im- 
pertinence and folly. 

* Democritus and Heraclltus were two ancient philosopher* the 
former rf whom laughed, and the latter wept, At the errors and-folBe# 
•f mankind. ' ;' f 
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Her. And yet, after all, they* who are the o(bje£U of thy 
ridicule, include, not only mankind ki general, but the per- 
fons with whom tfcou liveft, thy friends, thy family, nay, 
even thyfelf. 

Dem. I care very little for all the filly perfons I meet with; 
and think I am juftifiable in diverting myfelf with their folly. 

Her. If they are weak and foolifh, it marks neither wifdom 
nor .humanity, to infult father than pity them. But is it 
certain, that thou art not as extravagant as they are ? 

Dem. I prefume that I am riot •, fince, in every point, my 
fentiments are the very reverfe of theirs. 

Her. There are follies of different kinds. By eonftantly 
amufing thyfelf with the efrors and mHconduft of others, 
thou mayeft render thyfelf equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Dem. Thou art at liberty to indulge fuch fentiment* ; and 
to weep over me too, if thou haft »any tears to fpare. For 
my part I cannot refrain from pleafing myfelf with the levi- 
ties and ill conduit of the world about me. Are not all men 
foolifh or irregular in their lives ? 

Her. Alas ! there is but too much reifon to believe, they 
are fo : and on this ground, I pity and deplore their condi- 
tion. We agree in this point, that men do no^conduft 
themfelves according to rea&nable aifcl juft principles : but 
I, who do not iuffer myfelf to aft as they do, muft yet re- 
gard the diftates of my underftanding and feelings, which 
compel me to love them ; and that love fills me with com- 
panion for their miftakes and irregularities. Canft thou con- 
demn me for pitying my own fpecies, my brethren, perfons 
born in the fame condition of life, and defHned to the fame 
hopes and privileges ? If thou fhouldft enter a hofpital, 
where fick and wounded perfons refide, would their wounds 
and diftreffes excite, thy mirth ? And yet, the evil* of the 
body bear no qpmparifon with thofi? of the mind. Thou 
would certainly blufh at thy barbarity, if thou hadft been io 
unfeeling, as to laugh at or defpife a poor miferable being 
who had loft one of his legs : and yet thou art fo deftitute 
of humanity, as to ridicule thofe, who appear to be deprived 
of the noble powers of the underftanding, by the little re- 
gard which they pay to its diftates. * 

Dem. He who has loft a leg is to be pitied, becaufe the 
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lofs is not to be imputed to himfelf : but he who rejefts the 
diftates of reafon and confcience, voluntarily deprives him- 
felf of their ai<£ The lofs originates in his own folly. 

Her. Ah ! fo much the more is he f o be pitied ! A furi- 
ous maniac, who fhould pluck ouf his own eyes, would de- 
ferve more companion than an ordinary blind man. 

Dem. Come, let us accommodate the bufinefs» There is 
fomething to be faid on each fide of the queftion. There is 
every where reafon for laughing, and reafon for weeping. 
The world is ridiculous, and I laugh at it : it is deplorable, 
and thou lamenteft oyer it. Every perfon views it in his 
own way and according to his own temper. One point is 
unqueftionaWe, that rnankind are prepofterous ; to think 
right, and to aft well , we muft think and aft differently 
from them. To jubmit to the authority, and follow the ex- j 
ample of the greater part of men, Svould render us foolifli I 
-and miferable. 

Her. All this is, indeed, true ; but then, thou haft no real 
love or feeling for thy fpecies. The calamities of manl^d 
excite thy mirth : and this proves that thou haft no regardror 
men, nof any true refpe£t for the virtues which they have un- 
happily abandoned. FENELONt Archbishop of Gambray* - 

* SECTION II. 
DIONYSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAJtfON. 

Genuine virtue commands respect^ even from the bad. 

Dionysius. Amazing ! What do I fee ? It is Pythias juft 
arrived. It is indeed Pythias. I t d*d not think it poflMe. 
He is come to die,. and redeem his friend ! 

Pythias. Yes it is Pythias. I. left the place of my con- j 
finement, with no other views, than to pay to Heaven the 
vows I had made j to fettle my family concerns according to 
the rules of juftice ; and,to bid adieu to my children, that I 
might die tranquil and fatisfied. 

Df'o, But why doft thou return ; ftaft thou no fear of 
death ? Is it not the charafter of a madman, to feek it thus 
voluntarily ? 

Py. I return to fuffer, though I have not deferred death. 
Every principle of honour and goodnefs, forbids me to allow 
my friend to die for me. 
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Dio. Doft thou, then, love him better than thyfelf ? 
Py. No ; I love him as myfelf. Eut I am perfoaded that 
I ought to fuffer death, rather than my friend j fince it was 
me whom thou hadft decreed to die.* It were not juft that 
he fhould fuffer, to deliver me from the death which was 
defigned, not for him, but for me only. 

Dio. But thou fuppofeft, that it is as unjuft to inflict death 
upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Py* Very tnie •, we are both entirely innocent ; and it is 
equally unjuft to make either of us fuffer. 

Dio. Why doft thou then affert, that it were injuftice to 
put him to death, inftead of thee ? 

Py. It is unjuft, in the fame degree, to inflict death, either 
on Daman or am myfelf; but Pythias were highly culpable 
to let Damon fuffer that death, which the * tyrant had pre- 
pared for Pythias only. 

Dio. Doft thou f then return hither, on the day appointed 
with no other view, than to lave the life of a friend, by 
lofing thy own ? 

Py. I return, m regard to thee, to fuffer an aft of injuftice 
which is common for tyrants to inflift \ and* with refpect to 
Damon, to perform my duty, by refcuing him from the dan- 
ger he incurred by his generofity to me. 

Dio. And now, Damon, let me addrefs myfelf to thee. 
Didft thou not really fear, that Pythias would never return j 
and that thou wouldft be put to death on his account ? 

Da. I was but too well affured, that Pythias would punc- 
tually return ; and that he Would be more folicitous to keep 
his promife, than to preferve his life. Would to heaven, that 
his relations and friends had forcibly detained him ! He 
would then have lived for the comfort and benefit of good 
men ; and I fhould have the fatisfa&ion of dying for him ! 
Dio. What ! Does life difpleafe thee ? 
Da. Yes \ it difpleafes me when I fee and feel the power 
of a tyrant. 

Dio. It is well ! Thou Ihalt fee him no more. I will or- 
der thee to be put t& death immediately. 

Py. Pardon the feelings of a man who fympathizes with 
his dying friend. But remember jt was Pythias who was de- 
voted by thee to deftrudlion. I come to fbbmit to it, that I 
L 
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may redeem my friencL Do not refufe me this confolation 
in my laft hour. 

Dio. I cannot endure men, who defpife death, and fet nay 
power at defiance. 

Da. Thou can(i not," then, endure virtue. 

Dio. No : I cannot endure that proud, difdainful virtue, 
whfch contemns life ; which dreads no punifliment ; and 
which is infenfible to the charms of riches and pleafure. 

Da. Thou feeft, however, that it is a virtue, which is npt" 
infenfible to the diftate of honour, juftice, and friendship. 
> Dio. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We fhall fee 
whether Damon will continue to defpife my authority. 

Da. Pythias, by returning to fubtnit himfeu^to thy pleaf- 
ure, has merited his life, and deferved thy favour ; but I 
have excited thy indignation, by refigning myfeif to thy * 
power, in order to fave him : be fatisfied, then, with this fa- 
crifice, and put me to death. 

Py. Hold, Dionyfius ! remember, it "was Pythias, alone 
who offended thee : Damon could not. 

Dio. Alas \ what do I fee and hear ! where am I ? How 
miferable; and how worthy to be fo ! I have hitherto 
known nothing of true virtue. I have fpent my life in dark- 
nefs and error. All my power and honours are inAifficient 
to produce love. I cannot boaft of having acquired a fingle 
friend, in the courfe of a reign of thirty years. And yet 
thefe two pcrfons in a private condition, love one another 
^tenderly, unrefervedly confide in each other, are mutually 
-happy, and ready to die for each other's prefervation. , 

Py, How could ft thou, who haft never loved any perfon, 
expecl: to have friends ? If thou had ft loved and refpected 
men, thou would ft have fecured their love and refpecTr. Th^u 
haft feared mankind ; and the 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, c< ; 

third friend, in a connection \ 

lives ; anfl I will load you wit! 

Da. We have no defire to 
regard to thy friendfhip, we 
thou beccnie good and juft. 
can ft be connected with none 
flatterers. To be loved and eft 
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erous minds, thou muft be virtuous ; affectionate, difinteref- 
ted, beneficent j and know how to live in a fort of equality 
with thofe who fhare and deferve thy friendfhip. 

FENEJLONy Archbishop of Cambray. 

SECTION* III. 
LOCKE AND BAYLE. 

Christianity defended against the cavils of Scepticism. 

. Bayle. Yes, we both were philofophers ; but my philofo- 
phy was the deepeft. You dogmatized : I doubted. 

Locke. Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philo- 
fophy ? It may be a good beginning of it •, but it is a bad end. 

Bay. No : the more profound our fgarches are into the 
nature of things, the more uncertainty we {hall find; and 
the nioft fubtile minds fee objections and difficulties in every 
fyftem, which are overlooked or undifcoverable by ordinary 
underftandings. 

Locke. It would be better then to be no philofopher, and 
to continue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that one may 
have the convenience of thinking that one knows fomething, 
I find that the eyes which nature has given me, fee many 
things very clearly, though fome are out of their reach, or dis- 
cerned but dimly. What opinion -ought I to have of a phy- 
fician, who fhould offer me an eyewater, the ufe of which 
would at iirft fo iharpen my fight, as to carry it farther than 
ordinary vifion ; but would in the end put them out ? Your phi- 
lofophy is to the eyes of the mind* what I have.fuppofed the 
dd&or's r.oftrum to be to thofe of the body. It actually 
brought your own excellent underftanding,which was by nature 
qu'ckfighted, and rendered more fo by art and a fubtility of 
logic peculiar toyourfelf ; it brought, I fay, your very acute 
underftanding to fee nothing clearly ; and envelope all the 
great truths of reafon and religion in mifts of doubt. 

Bay. I own it did ; but your comparifon is not juft. I did 
not fee well, before I ufed my philofophic eyewater ; I onlv 
fuppofed I faw-well ; but I was in an error, with all the reft 
of mankind. The blindnefs was real, the perceptions were 
imaginary. I cured myfelf firft of thofe falfe imaginations* 
and then t laudably endeavoured to cure other men* 
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Locke, A great cure indeed ! and don't you think that, 
in return for the fervice you did them, they ought to ereft 
you a ftatue ? 

Bay* Yes ; it is good for human nature to know its own. 
weaknefs. When we arrogantly prefume on a ftrength we 
have not, we are always in great danger of hurting ourfelves, 
or at leaft of deferving ridicule and contempt, by vain and 
idle efforts. 

Loch. I agree wfrh you, that human nature Should know 
its own weaknefs •, but it flaould alfo feel its ftrength, and try 
to improve it. This was my employment as a philofopher. 
I endeavoured to difcpver the real powers of the mind, to 
fee what it could do, and what it could not ; to reftrain it 
from efforts beyond its ability ; but to teach it how to advance 
tfs tar 2& the faculties given to it by nature, with the utmojf^ 
exertion and moil proper culture of them, would allow it to 
go. In the vaft ocean of philof ophy, I had the line and the 
plummet always in my hands. Many of its depths I found 
myfelf unable to fathom ; but, by caution in foundings and 
the careful obfervations I made in the courfeof mV voyage, 
I found out fomf truths of fo much ufe to mankind, that 
they acknowledge me to have been their benefaftor. 

Bay. Their ignorance makes them think fo. Some other 
philofopher will come hereafter, an&fliow thofe truths to be 
faiiehoods. He will pretend to difcoVer other truths of equal 
importance. A later fage will arife, perhaps among men 
now barbarous and unlearned, whofe fagacious difcoveries 
will difcredit the opinions of his admired predeceffor. In 
philofophy, as in nature, all changes its form, and one thing 
exifts by the deftrudlion of another. ' 

Locke, Opinions taken up without i patient investigation, 
depending on terms not accurately, defined, and princfples 
begge4 without proof, like theories to explain the phenome- 
na of nature, built on fuppofitions inftead of experiment^, 
munV perpetually change and deftroy one another. » But fome 
opinions there are, even in matters not obvious to the com- 
mon fenfe of mankind, which the mind has received jofctjjich 
rational grounds of affent, that they are as %nnoveable as the 
pillars of heaven ; or (to fpeak philofophically) as the great 
laws of Nature, by which, under God* the univerjfe is fu£» 
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tained. Can you ferioufly think, that, becaufe the hypo - 
thefts of your countryman Dekartes, which was nothing but 
an ingenious, well imagined romance, has been lately explod- 
ed, the fyftem of Newton, which is built on experiments 
and geometry, the two moft certain methods of difcovering 
truth, will ever fail ; or that, becaufe the whims of fanatics 
and the divinity of the fchoolmen, cannot now be fupport- 
ed, the do&rines of that religion, which I, the declared ene- 
my of all enthufiafm and falle reafoning, firmly believed and 
maintained, will ever be fhaken ? 

Bay. If you had afked Defcartes, while he was in the height 
ef his vogue r whether his fyftem would ever be confuted by 
any other phiiofophers, as that of Ariftotle had been by his, 
what atifwer do you fuppofe he would have returned ? 

Locke Come, corrie, you yourfelf know the difference be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of thole fyftems,, 
and that of Newton is placed. Your fcepticifm'is more af- 
fected than real. You found it a fhorter way to a great re- 
putation, (the only wifli of your heart,) to objeft, than to de- 
fend •, to pujl down, than to fet up. And your talents were 
admirable for that kind of work. Then your huddling to- 
gether in a Critical Dictionary, a pleafant tale, or obfcene 
jeft, and a grave argument againft the Chriftian religion, a 
wkty confutation of fome abfurd author, and an artful foph- 
Hoi to impeach fome refpeclable truth, was particularly com- 
modious to all our young (marts and fmatterefs in free think- 
ing. But what mifchief have you not done to human focie- 
ty ? You have endeavoured, and with fome degree of fuc- 
cefs, to (take thofe foundations, on which the whole moral 
wbfcld, and the great fabric of facial happinefs, entirely reft. 
How-could you, as* a philofopher, in the lober hour* of re- 
flection, anfwer for*this to your eonfcience, even fuppofing 
you had dmibts of. the truth of a fyftem, which gives to vir- 
tue its /fweetejft hopes, to impenitent vice its greateft fears, 
and to true penitence its beft confolations ; which reftrains 
even the leaft approaches to guilt, and yet makes thofe al- 
lowances for the iniirmities of our nature, which the ftoic 
pride denied to it, but which its real imperfection, and 
the ^oodhrfs pf its infinitely benevolent Creator, fo evir- 
'dently require ? 
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Bay. The mind is free 4 and it loves to exert its freedom. 
Any reftraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, and a , 
tyranny, againft whish it has a right to rebel. 

Locke. The mind, though free, has a governor within itfelf, 
which may and ought to limit the exercife of its freedom. 
That governor is reafon. 

Bay. Yes : but reafon like other governors, has a policy 
more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any fixed 
laws. And if that reafon, which rules my mind, or yours, 
•has happened to fet up a favourite notion, it not only fubmita 
implicitly to it, but , defires that the fame refpecl fhould be 
paid to it by all the reft of mankind. Now I hold that any 
man may lawfully oppofe this defire in another ; and that if he 
is wife, he will do his utmoft endeavours to check it in himfelf. 

Luke. Is there not ajfo a weaknefs of a contrary nature to 
this you are now ridiculing ? Do wc not often take a pleafure 
to (how our own power, and gratify our own pride, by de- 
grading the notions fet up by other men, and generally re- 
fpected I 

Bay. I believe we do ; and by this means it often happens 
that, if one man huild and confecrate a temple to folly, an- 
other pulls it down. 

Locke. Do you think it beneficial to human fociety, to 
have all temples pulled down ? 

Bay. I cannot fay that I do. 

Locke. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of di£- 
tinflion, to (how us which you mean to lave. 

Bay. A true philbfopher, like an impartial hiftorian, mud 
be of no feci. 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
fettary, and a total indifference to all religion ? 

Bay. With regard to morality, I was not indifferent. 
* Locke. How could you then be indifferent with regard to 
the fanclions religion gives to morality ? how could you pub- 
lish what tends fo directly and apparently to weaken in man- 
kind the belief of thofe fanclions ? was not this facrificing the 
great interefts of virtue to the little motives of vanity I 

Bay. ^ man may ail indifcreetly, but he cannot do wrongs 
by declaring that, which on a full difcuffioa of the queftion, 
he fincerely thinks to be true. * 
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Locke. An enthuihft, who advances doctrines prejudi- 
, rial to fociety, or oppofes any that are ufeful to it, has the 
ftrength of opinion, and the heat of a difturbed imagina- 
tion, to pl^ad in an alleviation of his fault. But your cool 
head, and found judgment, can have no fuch excufe. I 
know very well there are paffages in all your works, and 
thofe not few, where you talk like a rigid moralift. I have 
alio heard that your character was irreproachably good. 
But when in the moft laboured parts of your writings, you 
fap the fureft foundations of all moral duties ; what avails 
it that in others, or in the conduct of your life, you appear- 
ed^© refpect them ? How many, who have ftronger pafflbns 
than you had, and are defirous to get rid of the curb that 
reftrains them, will lay hold of your fcepticifm, to fet them- 
felves loofe from all obligations of virtue ! What a mis- 
fortune it is to have made fuch a ufe of fuch talents ! It 
would ha ve been better for you and for mankind, if you had 
been one of the dulleft of Dutch theologians, or the moft 
credulous monk in a portuguefe convent. The riches of 
the mind, like thofe of fortune, may be employed fo per- 
verfely, as to become a nuifance and peft, inftead of an orna- 
ment and fupport to fociety. 

Bay.* You are very fevere upon me, But do you count 
it no merit, no fervke to mankind, to deliver them from the 
frauds and fetters of prieftcraft, from the deliriums of fanati- 
cifm, and from the terrors and follies of fuperftition ? Con- 
fider how much mifchief thefe have done to the world I 
Even in the laft age, what maffacres, what civil wars, what 
convuliions of government, what confufion in fociety, til J 
they, produce ! Nay, in that we both lived in, though much 
more enlightened than the former, did I not fee them oc* 
cafion a violent per^cution in my own country ? and can 
you blame me for finking at the root of thefe evils ? 

Loeke. The root of thefe evils, you well know, was falfe 
religion : but you ftruck at the true. Heaven and hell are 
not more different, than the fyftem of faith I defended, ami 
that which produced the horrors of which you fpeak. Why 
.would you fo fallacioufly confound them together in fome of 
your writingsj that it requires much more judgment, and a 
more diligent attention, than ordinary readers have, to fep- 
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arate them again, and to make the proper diftin&ions F This, 
indeed, is the great art of the moil celebrated free thinkers. 
They recommend themfelves to warm and ingenuous minds, 
by lively ftrokes of wit, and by arguments really ftrong, 
againft fuperftitutionj enthufiafm, and prieftcraft. But, at 
the fame time, they infidioufly throw the colours of thefe 
Upon the fair face of true religion 5 and drefs her oat .in their 
garb, with a malignant intention to render her odious or def- 
picable, to thofe who have not penetration enough to dif- 
cern the impious fraud. Some of them may have thus de- 
ceived themielves, as well as others Yet it is certain, no 
bo6k, that ever was written by the moft acute of thefe gen- 
tlemen, is fo repugnant to prieftcraft, to fpiritual tyranny, 
to all abfurd^fuper Hit ions, to all that can tend to difturt* 
or injure fociety, . as that gofpel they fo much affect t© def- 
pife. < 

Bay. Mankind are fo made, that, when they have beer* 
over heated, ,they cannot be brought to a proper temper- 
again, till they have been over cooled. My fcepticifm 
might be neceffary, to abate the fever and phrensy of falfe 
religion* 

Locke. A wife prefcription, indeed, to bring on a paraly* 
tical ftate of the mind, (for fuch a feepticifm as yours is a 
palfy, which deprive* the mind of all vigour, and deadens 
its natural and vital powers,) in order to take off a fever, 
which temperance, and the milk of the evangelical doctrines ^ 
would probably cure ! 

Bay. I acknowledge that thofe medicines have a great 
power. But few doctors apply them untainted with the mix- 
ture of fome harfcer drugs, or fome unfafe and ridiculous 
noftrunis of their own. 

Leake. What you now fay is too true. God ha9 given 
us a moft excellent phyiick for the foul, in all its difeafes j 
but bad and interested phyficians, or ignorant and conceit-, 
ed quacks, adminif ter it fo ill to the reft of mankind, that 
much of the benefit of it is unhappily loft. 

I-ORD 14TTLET0H.. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

SECTION I. ■ ' 

Cicero against Verres* 

Jl he time is come, fathers, when that which has long 
been wifhed for, towards allaying the' envy your order has 
been fubjeft to, and removing .the imputations againft trials, 
is effectually put in your power. An opinion has long pre- 
vailed, not only here at home, but likewife in foreign coun- 
tries r both dangerous to you, and pernicious to the ftate, that, 
hi profecutions, men of wealth are always fafe, however 
clearly convi&ed. There is now to be brought upon his trial 
before you, to the confufion, I hope, of the propagators of 
this flanderous imputation, one whofe life and aftions con- 
demn him in the opinion of all impartial perfons ; but who, 
according to his own reckoning and declared dependence 
upon his riches, is already acquitted ; I mean Cains Verres* 
I demand juftice of you, Fathers, upon the robber of the pub- 
lic treaJury, the oppreffor of Aha Minor and Pamphyiia, the 
invader of the rights and privileges of Romans, the fcourge 
and curfe of Sicily. If that lentence is paffed upon him 
which his crimes deferve, your authority, fathers, will be 
venerable and iacred in the eyes oi the public j but if his 
great riches fhould bias you in his favour, I fhall ftill gain 
one point, to make it apparent to all the world, that what 
was wanting in this cafe, was not a criminal nor a profecu- 
; tor, but juftice and adequate punifhment. 
f To pafs over the fhameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his quaeftorfhip, the fir ft public employment hie 
held, what does it exhibit, but one continued fcene of villa- 
ges ? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public money by his 
own treafurer, a conful ftripped and betrayed, an army de- 
ferted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil and 
religious rights of a people violated. The employment he 
held in Afia Minor and Pamphyiia, what did it produce but 
{he ruin of thofe countries ? in which, houfes, cities, and 
temples were robbed by him. What was his condudt in his 
prsetorihip here at home ? Let the plundered temples, and 
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public works riegle&ed, that he might embezzle the money 
intended for carrying them on, bear witnefs. How did he 
difcharge the. office x>f a judge ? Let thofe who fuffered by 
his injuftice anfwer, Uut his praetorfhip in Sicily crowfas all 
his works of wickednefs, and finifhes a lafting monument to 
his infamy. , The mifchiefs done by him in that unhappy 
country, during the three years of his iniquitous adminiftra- 
tion, are fuch, that many years, under the wifeft and beft of 
praetors, willrnot be fufficient to reftore things to the condi- 
tion in which he found them : for it js notorious, that, dur- 
ing the time of .his tyranny, the Sicilians neither enjoyed the 
protection of their own original laws •, of the regulations made 
for their benefit by the ~Roman fenate, upon their coming 
under the protection of the commonwealth ; nor of the nat- 
ural and unalienable rights of*men. His nod has decided 
alL caufes in Sicily for thefe three years. And his decifions 
have broken all law, .all precedent, all right. -The funts he 
has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard of impofitions, extorted 
from the induftrious poor, are not to be computed. The 
moft faithful allies of the commonwealth have been treated 
as enemies. Roman citizens have, like flaves, been put to 
death with tortures. The moft atrocious criminals, for mo- 
ney, have been exempted from the deferved punishments; 
and men of th£ moft unexceptionable characters, condemn- 
ed and banifhed unheard. The harbours, though fufficient- 
ly fortified, and the gates of ftrong towns have been opened 
to pirates and f avagers* The foldiery and failofs, belonging 
to a province under the proteftion of the commonwealth, 
have been ftarved to deatlv Whole fleets, to the great 
detriment of the province, fuffered to perifli. The ancient 
monuments of either Sicilian or Roman greatnefs, the ftatues 
of heroes and princes have been carried off; and the temples 
ftripped of the images, . Having, by his ipiqaitous fentences, 
filled the prifons with the moft induftrious and deferving of 
the people, he then proceeded to order numbers of Roman 
citizens to be ftrangled in the gaols : fo that the exclamation, 
"I am a citizen of Rome ! ' which has often, in the moft. 
diftant regions, and among the moft barbarous people, been a 
proteftion, was of no fervice to them ; but, on the contrary, 
brought a fpeedier and more fevere puniftunent upon them. 
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Iaik now Verres, what thou haft to advance againft this 
charge ? Wilt thou pretend to deny it ? Wilt thou pretend, 
that any thing falfe, that even any thing aggravated, is al- 
ledged againft thee ? Had any prince, or any ftate, commit- 
ted the fame outrage againft the privilege of Roman citizens, 
fhould we not thjnk we had fufficient ground for demanding 
fatisfa&ion ? What punifhment ought, then, to be inflifte^ 
upon a tyrannical and wicked praetor, who dared, at no great- 
er diftance than Sicily, within fight of the Italian coaft, to 
put to the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate 
and innocent citizen, Publius Gavinus Cofanus, only for his 
having afferted his privilege of citizenfhip, and declared his 
intention of appealing to the juftice of his country, againft a 
cruel oppreflbr, who had! unjuftly confined him in prifon at 
Syracufe, whence he had juft made his efcape ? The unhap- 
py man, arretted as he was going to embark for his native 
m country, is brought before the wicked praetor. With eyes 
darting fury, and a countenance diftorted with cruelty, he 
orders the helplefs vifljm of his rage to be ftripped, and rods 
to be brought ; accusing him, but without the leaft fhadow 
of evidence, or even of fufpicion, of .having come to Sicily 
as a fpy. It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, " I 
am a Roman citizen : I have fenced under Lucius Pretius, 
who is now at Panormus, and will atteft my innocence." 
The bloodthirfty praetor, deaf to all he could urge in his own 
defence, ordered the infamous punifhment to be inflicted. 
Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly mang- 
led with fi ft the only words he uttered, amidft 
his cruel i >, «*. I a* a Roman citizen V With 
thefe he t I himfelf from violence and infamy. 
But of fo as this privilege to him, that, while 
he was th citizenfhip, the order was given for 
his execut tecution upon the crofs ! 

O liberty ! 'O found once delightful to every Roman ear ! 
O facred privilege of Roman citizenfhip ! once facfed ! now 
trampled upon ! But what then ! is it come to this ? fhali 
an inferior magiftrate, a governor, who holds his whole pow- 
er of the Roman people, in a noman province, within fight 
of Italy, bind, fcourge, torture with fire and red hot plates 
of iron, and at laft put to the infamous death of the crofs, a 
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Roman citizen ? ShaH neither the xries of inndcence, ex- 
piringln agony, nor the tears of pitying fpectators* nor the 
majefty of the Roman commonwealth* nor the fear of the 
juftice of his country, reftrain the licentious and wanton cru- 
elty of a monfter, who, in confidence of hb riches, 
ftrikes at the root of liberty, and fets mankind at defiance. 
* I conclude with expreffing my hopes, that ypur wifdom 
and juftice, fathers, will not, by fuffering the atrocious and 
unexampled infolence of Caius Vesres to efcape due punifh- 
ment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a total fubver- 
fion of authority, and the introduction of general apancby 
and confufion. • ■ ciceeo's orations. 

-SECTION II. 

Speech of Adherlal to the Roman Senate \ imploring thrir protec* 
tion against Jugtirtha. 
fathers] 

It is known to you, that king Micipfa, my father, on his 
death bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted fon, con- 
junctly with my unfortunate brother Hiempfal and myfelf, 
the children of his own body, the admiiiiftration of the 
kingdom of Numldia, directing us to confider the fenate and 
people of Rome as proprietors of it. He charged us to ufe 
our beft ^endeavours to be ferviceable to the Roman common- 
wealth ; affuring us, that your protection would prove a de- 
fence againft all enemies ; and would be inftead of armies, 
fortifications, and treafures. While ray brother and I were 
thinking of nothing but how to regulate ourlelves according 
to the directions of our deceafed Jather, Jugurtha, tte moft 
infamous ©f mankind ! breaking through all ties of gratitude 
and of common humanity, and trampling on the authority 
of the Roman commonwealth* procured the murder df my 
unfortunate brother ; and has driven me from xm throne 
and native country, though he tnows I inherit, from my 
grandfather Maffiniffa, and my father M jcipfa, the frieftdfhip 
and alliance of the Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced by villany, to my diftrefsful 
circumftances, is calamity ocpugh * 9 but my misfortunes are 
heightened by the confederation, that I find myfelf obliged 
to folicit your afiiftance, fathers, for the fer vices (k&e you 
by my anceftors, not for any I have been able, to retider you 
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in my own perlbn. Jugurtha has put it put of my power to 
deferve any thing at your hand* ; and has forced me to be 
burthenfome, before I could be ufeful to yoq. And yet, if 
I had no plea, but my undeferved mifery, a once powerful 
prince, the defcendant of a race of illuftrious monarchs, now, 
without any fault of my own, deftitute of every fupport, arid 
reduced to the neceffity of begging foreign affiftancc, againft 
an enemy who has feized my throne and my kingdom, if my 
unequalled diftrefles were all I had to plead, it would become 
the greatnefs of the Roman commonwealth, to protect the 
injured, and to check the triumph of daring wickedneis over 
helplefs innocence. But, to provoke your refentment to the 
utmoft, Jugurtha has driven me from the very dominions, 
which the fenate and the people of Rome gave to my ances- 
tors } and, from which, my grandfather, and my father, un- 
der your umbrage expelled Syphax and the Carthagenians. 
Thus, fathers, your kindnefs . to our family is defeated j and 
Jugurtha in injuring me, throws contempt upon you. 

Oh wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverie of fortune ! Oh 
father Micipfa ! is this the confequence of thy generoficy ; 
that he, whom thy goodnefs raifed to an equality with thy 
own children, fhould be the murderer of thy children ? Muft, 
then, the royal houfe of Numidia always be a fcene of havoc 
and blood ? While Carthage remained, we fuffered, as was 
to be expe&ed, all forts of hard (hips from their boftile at- 
tacks ; our enemy near ; our only powerful ally, the Roman 
commonwealth at a diftance. When that fcourge of Africa 
was no more, we congratulated ourfelves on the profpeft of 
eftablifhed peace. But, inftead of peace, behold the king- 
dom of Numidia drenched with royal blood ! and the only 
Surviving fon of its late king, flying from an adopted murder- 
er, and Seeking that fafety in foreign parts, which he cannot 
command in his own kingdom. 

Whither, Oh ? whither fliall I fly ? If 1 return to the roy- 
al palace of my anceftors, my father's throne is feized by the 
murderer of my brother. What can I there expeft, but that 
Jugurtha fhould haften to imbrue in my blood, thofe hands 
which ar^now reeking with my brother's ? If I were to fly 
for refuge, or for affiftance, to any other court, from what 
prince can I hope for protection, if the Roman common- 
M 
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wealth give me up I From my own family or friends, I have 
no expectations. My royal rather is no more. He is beyond 
the preach of violence, and out of hearing of the complaints 
of /his unhappy fon. Were my brother alive, our mutual 
Sympathy would be fome alleviation. But he is hurried out 
of life, in his early youth, by the very hand which fhoula 
have been the iaft to injure any of the royal fcmily of Numi- 
dia. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he fuf- 
pecled to be in my interefl. Some have been deftroyed by 
the lingering torment of the croft. , Others have been given 
a prey to wild beafts ; and their anguifh made the fport of 
men more cruel than wild beafts. If there be any yet alive* 
they are fhut up in dungeons, there to drag out a life more 
intolerable than death itfelf. 

J Look down, iiluftrious fenators of Rome ! from that height 
of power to which you are raifed, on the unexampled diftref- 
fes of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wicked intruder, 
became an outcaft from all mankind. Let not the crafty in- 
finuarions of him who returns murder for adoption, prejudice 
your judgment. Do not liften to the wretch who has butch- 
ered the fon and relations of a king, who gave him power 
to fit on the fame throne with his own fons. I have been 
informed, that he labours by his emiffaries to prevent your 
determining any thing againft him in his abfence 5 pretend- 
ing that I magnify my diftrefs, and might, for him, have ftaid . 
in peace in my own kingdom. But, if ever the time comes, 
when the due vengeance from above fhall overtake him, he 
will then difiembk ^as I do. Then he, who now, hardened 
in wickednefs, triumphs over thofe whom his violence has laid 
low, will, in his turn, feel diftrefs, and fuffer for his impious 
ingratitude to my father, and his blood-thirsty cruelty to my 
brother. 

Oh murdered, butcfeered brother? Ohjdeareft to my heart, 
now gone forever from my fight \ but why flxould I lament 
his death ? He is, indeed, deprived of thebleffed light of 
heaven, of lijfe, and kingdom at once, by the very perfon who 
ought to have been the firft to hazard his own life, in defence 
of any one of Micipfa's family. But, as things are, my broth- 
er is not fo much deprived of thefe comforts, as delivered 

from terror, from flight, from exile, and the endlefs train of ' 
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miferies which render life to me a burden. He lies full low, 
gored with wounds, and feftering in his own blood. Btw he 
lies in peace. He feels none of the miferies which rend my 
foul with agony and diftra&ion, while I am fet up a fpe&acle to 
all mankind, of the uncertainty of human affairs. So far from 
having it in my oower topunifh his murderer, I am not mat- 
ter of the means of fecuring my own life. So far from being 
in a condition to defend my kingdom from the violence of 
the ufurper, I am obliged to apply for foreign protection for 
my own perfon. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations 1 to 
you I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugurtha. 
By your affection for your children ; by your love for your 
country ; by your own virtues 5 by the majefty of the Roman 
commonwealth ; by all that is facred, and all that is dear to 
you, deliver a wretched prince from undeferved, unprovoked 
injury ; and fave the kingdom of Numidia, which is your 
own property,* from being the prey of violence, ufurpation, 
and cruelty! sallust. 

SEC+I0N lit. 

The Apostle PauFs noble defence before Festus and Agrippa* . 

Agrippa faid unto Paul, thou art permitted to fpeak for 
thyfelf. Then Paul ftretched forth the hand and anfwered 
for himfelf. „ 

I think myfelf happy, king Agrippa, becatife I fliall anfwer 
for my felf this day before thee, concerning all the things 
whereof I am accufed by the Jews : efpecially, as I know thee 
to be expert in all cuftoms and queftions which are among 
the Jews. Wherefore I befeech thee to hear me patiently. 

My mgmner of life from my youth, which was at the fir/% 
among my own nation at Jerufalem, know all the Jews •, who 
knew me from the beginning, (if they would teftify,) that 
after the ftraiteft feft of our religion, I lived a Pharifee. And 
now I ftand and am judgedfor the hope of the promife made 
by God to our fathers : to which promife, our twelve tribes, 
continually ferving God day and night, hope to come : and, 
for this hope's fake, king Agrippa, 1 am accufed by the Jews. 

Why fhould it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God fliould raife the dead ? I verily thought with my- 
felf that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
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Jefus of Nazareth : and this I did in Jertkfalem. Many of 
tho«firhts I fhut up in prifon, having received authority from 
the chief priefts ; and when they were put to death, I gave 
my voice againft them. And I often punifhed them in every 
fynagogue, and compelled them to blafpheme ; and being ex- 
ceedingly mad againft them, I perfecuted them even un# 
ftrange cities. But as I went to Damafcus, with authority and 
comrniflion from the chief priefts, at midday, O king ! I faw 
in the way, a light from heaven, above the brightnefs of the 
fun, Qiining round about me, and them who journeyed with 
me* And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a 
voice fpeaking to me, and faying, in the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul, why perfecuteft thou me I It is hard for thee to 
kick againft the pricks. And I faid, who art thou, Lord ? 
And he replied, I am Jefus whom thou perfecuteft. But 
rife, and ftand upon thy feet : for I have appeared to thee for 
this purpofe, to make thee a minifter, and a wiraefs both of 
thefe things, which thou haft feen, and of thofe things ia 
which 1 will appear to thee ; delivering thee from the pea- 
pie, and from the Gentiles, tp whom I now fend thee, to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkneft to light, and from 
the power of Satan to God j that they may receive forgive- 
nefs of fins, and inheritance amongft them who are fancied 
by farth that is in me. 

Whereupon, O king Agrippa ! I was not difobedient to 
the heavenly vifion ; but (hdwed firft to then* of Damafcus, 
and at Jerufalem, and through all the coafts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they fhould repent, and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance, For thefe caufes, 
the Jews caught me in the temple ; and went abotft to kill 
me. Having, however, obtained help from God, I continue, 
to this day, witneffing both to fmall and great, faying no oth* 
«r things than thofe which the prophets and Mofes declared 
fhould corner that Chrift fhould fuffer ; that he would b$ 
the firft who /hould rife from the dead i and that he would 
fhow light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

And as he thus fpoke for himfelr, Feftus faid, with a loud 
voice, a Paul, thou art befide thyfelf ; much learning hath 
made thee mad." But he replied, I am not mad, moft nobis 
Feftus } but fpeak the words of truth and fobernefs. For the 
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king knoweth thefe things, before whom I alfa fpeak fi 
I am perfuaded that none of thefe* things are hidden 
bim : for this thirg was not done in a corner. King A 
pa, believeft thou the prophets ? I know that thou belii 
Then Agrippa faid to Paul, " aimoft thou perfuadeft r 
be a Chriftian " And Paul replied, "I would to God, 
not only thou, but alfo all that hear me this day, were 
aimoft, and altogether fuch as I am, except thefe bonds 

acts xx 

SECTION IV. 

Lord MansfiHd's Speech in the Houfe of Peers, "1770, c 
Bilt for preventing the delays of^ Justice, by claiming 
. the privilege of Parliament. 

MY LORDS, 

When I confines the importance of this bill to your 
fhips, I am not furprifed it has tafcen up fo much of 
eonfideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no common nugnit 
it is no left than to take away from two-thirds of the 
fcitive body of this great kingdom, certain privileges an< 
munities of which they have been long poiTefled. Pe) 
. there is no fituation the human mind can be placed in, 
is fo difficult and fo trying, as when -it is made a judge 
own caufe. There is fomething implanted in the bre?. 
man fo attached to felf, fo tenacious of privileges once oh 
ed, that in fuch a fituation, either to difcufs ,with impar 
fcy, or decide with juftise, has ever been held the fumn 
all human virtue. The bill now in queftion puts your 
fliips in this very predicament ; and fc doubt not" but 
* wifdom of your decifion will convince the world, that ^ 
felf intereft and juftice are in oppofite kales, the lattei 
ever prepdnderate with your lordfhip. 

I"- * Privileges have been grant ec^ to legislators in all ag^s, 

in all countries. The practice is founded, in wifdom ; 

| indeed, it is peculiarly effential to the constitution oi 

eoujntry, that the members of both houfes fhould be fr 

* How happy was this great Apostle, even iivtfte most- periloi 

f * cumstances ! Though under bonds and oppression, his mind w:<« 

and raised above every* fear of man. With what dignity and comp 

does he defend himself, and, the noble Cause he had espoused ; 

, * he displays ihe most compassionate and generous feelings for thos 

were strangers to the sublime religion by wUicuhe' was animated 
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their perfons, in cafes of civil fuitsi for there may cbme a 
time when the fafety and welfare of this whole empire, ipajr 
depend upon their attendance in parliament. I am far from 
advifing any meafure that would in future endanger the ftate y 
but the bill before your lord{hips has, I a*n confident, nofueh 
tendency ; for it exprefsly fecures the perfons of members of 
either hbufe in all civilfuits. This being the cafe, I eonfefs, 
when I fee many noble lords, for wjxofe judgment, J have 9 
^ery-great refpeft, ftanding up to oppofea bill which is calcu- 
lated merely t© facilitate the recovery of juft and legal debts, 
I am aftonifhed and amazed. They, I doubt not, oppofe the 
bill upon public principles : I would not wifh to insinuate, that 
private imereft had the leaft weight in their determination. 

The bill has been frequently propofed, and as frequently 
has mifcarried : but it was always l$ft in the lower houfe. Lit- 
tle did I think, when it had pafied the commons, that it poffi*- 
bly could have met with fuch oppofition here. Shall it be faid, 
that you, my lords, the grand council of the nation, the higbeft 
judicial and legiflative body of the realm, endeavour to evad% 
by privilege, thofe very laws which you enforce on your fellow 
fubjefts ? Forbid it juftice ! I am fare, were the noble lord* 
as well acquainted as I am, with but half the difficulties and 
delays ocCafloned in the courts of juftice, under pretence of 
privilege* they would not, nay, they could not, oppofe the bill. 

I have waited with patience to hear what arguments might 
be urged againft the bill ; but J have waited in vain* ; the truth 
is, there is no argument that can weiglv againft it. Ttife juftice 
and exj^diency of the bill are fuch as-render it fdf- evident.* 
It is a proposition of that nature, that can neither be weakened 
by argument, nor entangled with fophiftry. Much, indeed, 
fras been f aid by fome noble lords, on the wifdomof our ap- 
pellors, and how differently they thought from us. They not 
?only decreed, that privilege fhould prevent all civil fuits from 
-proceeding during the fitting of parliament* but like wife gran- 
ts ted protection to the very fervants of members. I fballjay 
" nothing on the wifdom of ou* anceftors : it might perhaps 
" appear invidious : that is not neceffary in the prefent cafe. I 
•ihall only fay, that the noble lords, who flatter themlelves 
with the weight of that refle&ion* fhould remember, that, as 
tircumftances alter, things themfelves ffeouklalter. Formerly* 
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it was not fo fashionable cither for matters or fervants to run 
in debt, as it is at prefent. Formerly we were not that great 
commercial nation we are at prefent 5 nor formerly were mer- 
chants and manufacturers members of parliament, as at pre- 
fent. The cafe is now very different ; both mewhants and 
manufacturers are, with great propriety, elected members of 
the lower houfe. / Commerce having thus got into the legis- 
lative body of the kingdom, privilege muft be done away. 
We all know^ that the very foul and efience of trade are re- 
gular payments ; and fad experience teaches us, that there 
are men, who will not make their regular payments without 
the compulfive power of the laws. The laws then»ought to 
be equally open to all. Any exemption to particular men, 
or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and commercial coun- 
try, a iolecifm of the grofleft nature. . 4 

But I will not trouble your lordfhips with arguments for 
that, which is iufficientjy evident without any. I fhall onlf 
fay a few words to fome noble lords, who forefee much incon- 
veaiency, from the perfons of their fervants being liable to be 
arretted. One noble lord obferves, That the coachman of a 
peer may be arretted, while he is driving his matter to the 
Houfe, and that, consequently, he will not be "able to attend 
his duty in parliament, i If this were actually to happen, there 
ate fo many methods by which the member might ftill get to 
the Houfe, that I can hardly think the noble lord is ferious 
in his objection. / Another noble -peer faid, That, by this bill* 
one might lofe his moft valuable and honeft fervants. This 
4 hold to be a contradiction in terms : for he can neither be 
a valuable fervant, nor an honeft man who gets into debt 
which he is neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled by 
the lawJi If my fervant by unforefeen accidents, has got into 
debt, and I ftill wifh to retain him, I certainly would pay the 
demand. But upon no principle of liberal legislation what- 
ever, can my fervant have a title to fet his creditors at defi- 
a»ce, while, for forty {hillings only, the honeft tradefman 
may be torn from his family, and locked up in a gaol. It it 
wtonftrous injuftke t I flatter myfelf , however, the determi- 
nation of "this day will entirely put an end to all fuch partial 
proceedings for the future, by patting into a law the bilLaow 
uader your lordfhips' confiderat jon* 
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♦I come now to fpeaki upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly avoided,'had I not been particularly pointed at, for the 
part I havet taken in this biH. It has teen faid, by a noble 
lord on mj; left hand, that I likewile am running the race of 
popularity. If the noble lord means by popularity, that ap- 
plaufe beftowed by after-ages on good and virtuous actions, I 
have long been ftruggling in that race: to what purpofe, all- 
trying time can alone determine. Bur if the noble lord means 
that mufhroom popularity, which Is raifed without merit,and 
loft without $', crime, he is much miftaken in his opinion. ; I 
defy the noble lord to point' out a fingle action of my life, in 
which the popularity of the times ever "had the fmalieft in- 
fluence on my determinations. I thank God I have a more 
permanent and fteady rule for fBy conduct, the dictates of my 
own breaft. Thofe who have foregone that pleafirig advifer, 
and given up their mind to be the iSLavCof every popular im- . 
pulie, Lftn&erely pity : I pity themttill more, if tbtfur vanity 
leads them to miftake the fhouts of a mob, for the trumpet 
of fame. Experience mig|it inform them, that many who 
have been faluted with the huzzas of a crowd one day, havg 
received their execrations the --next ; and many, who by^the 
popularity of tfiejr times, have been f held up as fpodefc pat- 
riots, hate, neverthelefs, appeared upon the biftorian's page* 
-when truth has triumphed over delufion, the aflaffins of Jib* 
erty. Why then the fioble lord can think I am ambitions of 

frefent popularity, that echo of fo^y, and fhadfcw of reno^yn* 
am at a lofs to determine, Befides, I do not kno# that the 
bill now before your lordfhips Will be popular : It depends * 
much upon the caprice of the day. It may not be popular 
to compel people tb pa^y theit debts -, and, in that cafe, the 
prefent muft be avery unpopular bill. It may not be popu- 
lar neither to take away any of the privileges of parliaments 
for I very well remember, aha many of your lordfhips may 
remember, that, not long agOf the popular cry was for the 
exteniion of privilege \ and fo far did they carry it at that 
time, that itVas faid, the privilege protected members even 
in criminal actions ; nay, fuch was the power of popular pre- 
judices over weak minds, that the very deci&ons of fom^ef 
the courts were tinftured' with that doftrine. * It was un- 
doubtedly an abqmidable d$&ri»e \ I thought fo then, and 
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X think fo ftill j but, neverthelefs, it was a popular doftrine, 
and came immediately from thofe who are called the friends 
of liberty j how defervedly time will fhow. True liberty, in 
my opinion, can only exift when juftice is equally adminifter- 
ed. to all ; to the king and to the beggar '. Where is the jus- 
tice then, or where is the law that protefts a member of par- 
liament more than any other man, from the punifhment due 
to hia crimes ? The laws of this country allow of no place 
nor any employment to be a fanftuary for crimes 5 and where 
I have the honour to fit as judge, neither royal favour, nor 
popular applaufe, fhall ever proteft the guilty. 

J have naw only to beg pardon for having employed fo 
much of your lordfhips* time ; and I am forry a bill, fraught 
with fo many good confequences, has not met with an abler 
advocate ; but I doubt not your lordfhips' determination will 
convince the world, that a bill, calculated to contribute fo 
much to the equal diftribution of juftice as the prefent, re- 
quires* with your lordfhips but *ery little fjjpport. 

section v^ 
An Address to Toung Persons* 
I intend, in this addrefi, to fhow you the importance of 
beginning early to giv* ferioos attention to your conduft. As 
foon as you are capable of rejection, yo\L muft perceive that 
there is a right and a. wrong, in human actions. You fee, 
that thofe who are bora with the fame advantages of fortune, 
are not all equally profp^rous in the courfe of life. While 
fome of them, by wife aad fteady conduft, attain diftinftion 
in the world, and pafs their days with comfort and honour ; 
others, of the fame rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, for- 
feit the advantages of their birth; involve themfelves in 
much mifery ; and end in being a difgrace to their friends, 
and a burden on fociety. Early, then, may you learn, that 
it is not on the external condition in which you find your* 
(elves placed, but on the part which you are to aft, that your 
welfare or unhappinefs, your honour or infamy, depends. 
Now,when beginning to aft that part, what can be of great- 
er moment, than to regulate your plan of conduft with the 
moft ferious attention, before you have yet committed any 
fatal or irretrievable errors ? If Inftead of exerting refleftion 
for this valuable purpofe, you deliver yourfelves up, at f<s> 
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Critical a time, to iloth and pleafure j if yoij refufe tattftea 
to any counfellorbut humour, or to attend to any purfait ejc— 
cept that of amufement * if you atiow yourfelves to float looffe 
and carelefs'on the tide of life, ready to receive any dire&ios*. 
which the current of fafhion may chance to give you ; vrhaf 
can you expert to follow from fuch beginnings ? While (o 
many around you are undergoing the fad confequences of si 
likg indifcretion, for what reafon fhali not thofe confeqaenC« 
extend ta you ? Shall you attain fuccefs without that prepar- 
ation, and efcape dangers without that precaution which, is 
required of others ? Shall happinefs grow up to yGu, of its 
own accord, and folicit your acceptance, when, to the reft of 
mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the aequifi- 
tion of labour and care ?* Deceive npt yourfelves with fuch 
arrogant hopes. Whatever be your rank, Providence will 
not, for your fake, reverie its eftablilhed order. The Author 
of your being hath enjoined you to " take heedL to your ways % 
to ponder the paj|is of your feet ; td remeh>ber your Creator 
in the days of your youth." He hath decreed, that they oiriy 
" who feek after wifdom, fhall find £t<$ that fools fhall be a£- 
flifted, becauf^ of their tranfgrefiions $ and that whoever re- 
fufeth inftru&idn, &all deftroy,his ©wn foul " By liftening 
to thefe admonitions, and tempering the vivacity of youth 
with a proper mixture of ferious thought, you may enfure 
cheerfulnefs for the reft of life ; but by delivering yourfelves 
up at prefent to'giddinefs and levity, you lay the foundation 
of lafting h^vinefs of heart. • 

When you look forward to thofepJans of life, whi£h either 
your circumftances haVe fuggefted, or your friends have pi*K 
pofed, you will not hefitate to acknowledge, that in order to 
purfue them with advantage, fome previous difcipline is re- 
quifite. Be aflured, that 'whatever is to be your profeflkm, 
no education is more neceffary to your fuccefs, than the ac- 
quirement of virtuous dhpofitions and habits* This is the 
univerfal preparation for every character, and ev^ry ftation ■* 
in life. Bad as the world is,refpeft is always paid ta virtue. 
In the ufual courfe of human affairs, it will be found, that a 
plain underftanding, joined with acknowledged worth, con^ * 
tributes more to pro/perity, than rhe" brigltfeft parts without * * 
|»robity or honour. Whether uience or bufinefs K or publk 
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life be yotir arm, virtue ftill enters, for a principal {hare into 
ill thole great departments of fociety. It is connected with 
eminence, in every liberal art ; with reputation, in every 
branch of fair and ufeful bufinefs ; with diftinction, in every 
public ftation. The vigour which it gives the mind, and the 
freight which it adds to character ; the generous fentiments 
which it breathes ; the undaunted fpirit which it infpiresj 
the ardour of diligence which it quickens \ the freedom 
which it procures from pernicious and difhonourable avoca- 
tions 5 are the foundations of alt that is highly honourable, 
or greatly fuccefsful among 'men. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now 
poflefs, virtue is a neceflary rtfquifite, in order to their fhining 
with proper luftre. Feeble arcf the attractions of the faireft 
form, if it be fiifpefted that nothing within correfponds to the 
pleafing appearance without. Short are the triumphs of wit, 
when it is iuppofed to be the vehicle of malice. By whatever 
means you may at firft attract the attention, you can hold the 
efteem, and fecure the hearts of others, only by amiable dif- 
poiitions, and the accomplishments of the mind. Thefe are 
the qualities whofe influence will laft, when the luflre of all 
that once fparkled and dazzled T has paiTed away. 

Let not then the feafon of youth be barren of improve- 
ments, fo eflential to your future felicity and ^honour. Now 
is the feed time of life j and according to <c what you fow 1 , you 
fhaU reap.** Your character is now, under Divine affiftance, 
of your own forming ; your fate is, in fome meafure, put into 
yoar own hands. Your nature is as yet pliant and foft. Hab- 
its have not eftablifhed their dominion. Prejudices have not 
preoccupied your underftanding. The world has not had 
time to contract and debafe your affections. AH your powers 
are more vigorous^ dHembarrafled, and free, than they will be 
at any future period. Whatever impulfe you now give to 
your deiires and pafBbns, the direction is likely to-contimie* 
It will form the channel in which your life is to run ; nay, it 
rray determine its everlafting ifiue. Confid#r then the em- 
ployment of this important period, as the higheft truft which 
ihail ever be committed to you •, as in a great meafure, deci- 
five of your happinefs, in time* and in eternity. As in the 
f^icceffioA of the leafons, each, by the invariable laws of na- 
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tare, affefts the production of what is next in courfe ; fo, in 
human life, every period of our age, according as it is well or 
ill fpent, influences the happinefs of that which is to follow. 
Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplifhed and 
flouriihing manhood; and fuch manhood pafles of itfelf, 
without uneafinefs into refpe&able and tranquil old age. But 
when nature is turned out of its regular courfe, ctiforder 
takes friace in the moral, juft as in the vegetable world. If 
the fpring put forth no bioflbms, in fummer there will be no 
beauty, and in autumn, ho fruit : fa> if youth be trifled away 
without improvement, manhood will probably be contempti- 
ble, and old age miferable. If the beginnings of life have 
been " vanity/' its latter end can fcarcely be any other than 
*< vexation of fpirit." 

I fhall finifh this addreft, with calling your attention to 
that dependence on the blefllng of heaven, which, amidft all 
your endeavours after improvement, you ought continually 
to preferve. It is too common with the young, even whea 
they refolve to tread the path of virtue and honour, to fet 
out with prefumptuous confidence in themfelves. Trufting 
to their own abilities for carrying them fuccefsfuUy through 
life, they are carelefs of applying to God, or of deriving any 
afliftance from what they are apt to reckon the gloomy dif- 
ciphne of religion. Alas ! how little do they know'the dan- 
gers which await them ? Neither human wifdom, nor human 
virtue, unfupported by religion, is equal to the trying fitua- 
tions which often occur in life. By the fhock of temptation, 
how frequently have the moft virtuous intentions been over- 
thrown ? Under the preffure of difafter, how often has the 
greateft conftancy funk ? " every good, and every perfect 
gift, is from above." Wifdom and virtues, as well as " riches 
and honour, come from, God." Deftitute of his favour, you 
are in no better firuation, with all your boafted abilities, than 
orphans left to wander in a tracklefs defert, without any guide 
to conduct them, or any (belter to cover them from the gath* 
ering ftorm. Correct, then, this ill founded arrogance. Ex- 
pect not, that your Jaappinefs can be independent of Him. 
who made youth. By faith and repentance, apply to the 
Redeemer of the world. By piety and prayer, feek the pro- 
tection 6f the God of heaven. I conclude with the folenan 
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words, in which a great pririce delivered his dying charge to 
his fon •, words which every young perfon ought to confidcr 
as addreffedjo hioifelf, and to engrave deeply on his heart : 
" Solomon, my fon, know thou the God of thy fathers 5 and 
ferve him with *perfeft heart, and with a willing mind. For 
the Lord fearches aH hearts, and under ftandeth all the imag- 
inations of the thoughts. If thou feek him, he will be found 
of thee j but if thou forfake him, he will caft thee off for- 
ever/' 8LAI&. 

CHAP. JX. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Earthquake at Calabria, in the year 16S8. 

J^n account of this dreadful earthquake, is given by 
: the celebrated Father Kircher. It happened whilft he was 
on his journey to vifit iMfount ^Etna, and the reft of the won- 
ders that lie towards the fouth of Italy. Kircher is confider- 
ered, by fcholars, as one of the greateft prodigies of learning. 
«* Having hired a boat* in company with four more, (two 
friars of the order of St. Francis, and two feculars,} we 
launched, from the harbour of Meflina, in Sicily 5 and ar- 
rived, the fame day, at the promontory of Pelorus. Our 
domination was for the city of Euphaemia, in Calabria j where 
we had fome bufinefs to tranfoft 5 and where we defigned 
to tarry for fome tune. However, Providence feemed will- 
ing to crofs our defign 5 for we were obliged to continue 
three days at Pelorus, on account of the weather; and though 
we often put out to fea, yet we were as often driven back. 
At length, wearied with the delay, we refolved to profecute 
our voyage ; and, although the fea feemed more than usual- 
ly agitated, we ventured forward. The gulf of Charybdis, 
which we approached, feemed whirled round in fuch a man- 
ner, as to form a vaft hollow, verging to a point in the cen- 
tre. Proceeding onward, and turning my eyes to jEtna, I 
faw it caft forth large volumes of fmoke, of mountainous 
fees, which entirely covered the ifland, and'blotted out the 
ven- fhoros from mv view. This, together with the dread- 
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fulnoife, and the fulphurous ftench Which was ftrongly per- 
ceived, filled me with apprehenfioifrs, that fome more dread- 
ful calamity was impending. The /ea itlelf f^emed to weac 
a very unufual appearance ; tkey who hav§ feen a lake in a 
violent Ihower of rain, covered all over wyji bubbles, will 
conceive fome idea of its agitations. My furprife was ft ill 
increafed by the calmnefs and ferenity of the weather 5 not 
a breezje, not a cloud, which might be Tuppofed to put all 
nature thus into motion. I therefore warned my compan- 
ions, that an earthquake was approaching ; and after fome 
time making for the fhore, with all poffible diligence, we 
landed at Tropaea, happy a*3 thankful for having efcaped 
the threatening dangers of the fea.* 

" But our triumphs at land were of fhort juration ; for 
we had fcarcely arrived at the • Jefuit's College, in that city,, 
when our ears were dunned with a horrid found, refembling 
that- of an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely for- 
ward ; the wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. Soon 
after this, a moft dreadful earthquake enfued; fo that the 
whole tra<& -upon which we ftood, feemed to yibrate,as if wfe 
were in the fcale of a balance, that continued wavering. This 
motion, however, foon grew more violent 5 and being no 
longer able to keep my legs, I was thrown proftrate upon the 
ground. In the meantime, the univerfal ruin round me re- 
doubled my amaagment. The craflx of falling houfes, the 
tottering of towers, and the groans of the dying, all, contribu- 
ted to raife my terror and defpair. On every fide of me, I 
law nothing but a fcene of ruin 5 and danger threatening * 
wherever JL fhould fly. I commended myfclf to God, as my 
I aft great refuge. At that hour, how vain was every fub- 
iunary happinefe ! Wealth, honour, empire, wifdora, all mere 
uieiefs founds, and as jempty as the bubble*, pf the deep ! Juft 
ftanding on the threfijiold of eternity, nothing but God was 
my pteafure.; arid the nearer I approached, 1 only loved him 
the more. After fome time, however, {inding that I remain-, 
ed unhurt, amidft t^e general concufUon, I refolved to ven- 
ture for fafety \ and, running as fa ft as I could, I reached the 
fhore, but almoft terrified out of my reafon. I did not fearch 
long here, till I found the boat in which 1 had landed ; .and 
I my companions alfo, whofe terrors were even greater than 
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mine. Our meeting was not of that kind, where every one 
is defirous of telling his own happy efcape ; it was all filence, 
sfnd a gloomy dread of impending terrors." 

" Leaving this feat of defolation, we profecuted our voyage 
along the coaft ; and the next day came tQ'Rochetta, where 
- we landed, although the earth ftill continued iik violent agi- 
tations. But we had fcarcely arrived at otirinn, When we 
were once more obliged to return to theboat ; and, m about 
half an hour, we faw the greater part of the town, and the 
inn at which we had let up, dafced to the ground and bury- 
ing the inhabitants beneath the ruins," 

**In this manner, proceeding onward in our little tefle!, 
finding no fafety at land, and yet, from the fmallnefs of our 
boat, haying bur a very dangerous continuance at fea, we at 
length landed at Lopizium, a caftle midway between Tropa: a 
and Eupbaenia, the city to which, as I faid before, we were. 
bound. Here, wherever I turned my eyes, nothing but 
fcenes of ruin and horrpr appeared 5 towns and caftles level- 
ed to the ground j Strombalo, though at fixty miles diftance, 
belching forth flames in an unufual manner, and with a noife 
which I could diftinftly hear. But my attention was quick- 
ly turned from mere remote* to contiguous danger. The 
fjimbling found of an approaching earthquake, Which we by 
this time were growii acquainted with, alajpitd us for tht 
confequences ;. it every moment feejmed to grow louder, -and 
to approach nearer. The place on which we flood now be- 
gan to fhake moft dreadfully ;, fo that being unable to ft and, 
xny companions and I caught hold of whatever flirub grew 
next to us, and fupported ourfelves in that manner." 

« After fome time, this violent /paroxyfm ceafing, we again 
ftood up, in order ta profecute our voyage to Euph&mia, 
which lay within fight/ In the mean time, while we were 
preparing for this purpofe, I turned my eyes towards the city, 
but could fee only a frightful dark cloud, that feemed to reft 
upon the place. This the .more furpriled us, as the weather 
was fo very fereoe. We waitedi therefore, till the cloud bad 
paiT^d away : then turning to look for the city, ;t was totally 
funti _ Wonderful to tell ! nothing butadifmal and putrid 
lake was feen where it ftood., We looked about to find iomc 
ope that could tell us of its fad cataftrophe, but ct*nki fee no 
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perfon. AH was become a melancholy folitude •> a fcene of 
hideous defolation. That proceeding penfiveiy along, in . 
queft of (orae human being that could give us a little infor- 
mation, we at length faw a boy fitting by the Chore, and- ap- 
pearing ftupified with terror. Of him, therefore, we inquir- 
ed concerning the fate of the city < 7 but he could not be pre- 
vailed on to gi>* us an anfwer. We entreated him, with ev- 
ery expreffion of tendernefs and pity, to tell us ; but his fenfes 
were quite wrapt ftp in the contemplation of the danger he 
had efcaped. . We offered him fome vi&uals, but he fecmed 
to loathe the figfrt* We ftill perfifted in our offices of kind- 
nef$i but he on]y pointed to the place of the city, like one 
out of his fenies *, and then running up into the woods, rtras 
never heard of after. Such was the fate of the city of Eu- 
phsemia : and a& we continued our melancholy courfe along 
the ihore, thewhole coaft^for the fpace of two hundred miles, 
prefeuted nothing but the remains of cities ; and men Scat- 
tered, without a habitation, over the fields. Proceeding thus 
along, we at length ended out diftrefsful ^voyige, by arriving 
at Naples, after having .efcaped athoufand dangers both at 
fea end lan4»" goldsmith. 

«bctk>n II. 
- Letter from Piiny to Gemmus. 

"Do we not*a»*etimes obierve a fort of people, who though 
they are therfrfelves under the abjeft dominion of every vice, 
iliow a kind of malicious refentment againft the errors of 
others ; and are moft fevere upon thofe whom they moft re- 
iemble ? yet, furety a lenity of difpofition, even in perfons 
who have the lea ft occafion for clemency themfelves, is of all 
virtues the moft becoming. \ The higheft of all chara&ers, in 
my estimation, is his, who is as ready to pardon the errors of 
mankind, as if he were every day guilty of fome himfelf ; 
and, at the fame time, as cautious of committing a fault, as 
if he never forgave one. It is a rule then whichwe fhould, 
upon all occafiom, both private and public, moft religioufly 
obferve ; " to be inexorable to our own failings, while we 
treat thofe of the reft of the world with tendernefs, not ex- 
cepting even fuch as forgive none but themfehres." * 

I fhall, perhaps, be afked, who it is that has given occa- 
fion to thqfe reflections. Know then that a certain perfon 
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ktefy, but of that when we meet, though, upon fecond 
thoughts, not even then 5 left, whilft I condemn and expofc 
his conduct, I fhould aft counter to that maxim I particularly 
recommend. Whoever therefore, and whatever be is, fhail 
remain in filence : for though there may be forne ufe, per- 
haps, in fetting a mark upon the man, for the fake of exam- 
ple, there will be more, however, in fparing him for the fake 
of humanity. Farewell. melmotk's puny. 

section III. 
Letter from Pliny to Marceftinus, on the dtath of an amiable 
< young tvoman, 

I write this under the utmoft opprefllon of forrow : the 
youngeft daughter of my friend Fundamus is dead ! Never 
fureiy was theie a more agreeable, and more amiable young 
perfon •, £>r one who better deferved to have enjoyed a long, 
I had almoft faid an immortal life [She had all the wifidcm 
of age, and difcretion of a matron, joined with youthful 
fweetnefs and virgin modefty. With what, an engaging fond- 
ceft did fhe behav^ to her father ! How kindly and refpeft- 
fully receive his friends ! How affe&ionately treat all thofe 
who, in their refpeftive offices, had thfe <^re and education 
% of her ! She employed much of her time in reading, in which 
fhe difcovered great ftrength of judgment 5 ihje indulged her- 
felf in few diversions, and thofe with much caution. With 
what forbearance, with what patience, with what courage did* 
flie endure her iaft ilmefs ! She complied with all the direc- 
tions of her phyficians ; fhe encouraged her fifter, and her 
father ; and, when all her ftrength of body was exhaufhxl, 
fupported herfelf by the fingle vigour of her mind. That 
indeed, continued, even to her laft moments, unbroken by 
the pain of a long illnefs, or the terrors of approaching death ; 
and it.is a refle&ion .which make* the lofs of her fo much t! * 
more to be lamented. A lofs infinitely fevere ! and more 
fievere by the -particular conjunfture , in which it happened ! 
She was contra&ed'to a moft worthy youth 5 the wedding 
day was fixed, and we were all invited. How fad a change 
from the higheft joy to the deepen: forrow! How fhall 1^ 
exprefs the wound that pierced my heart, when I heard 
Fundamus himfelf, (as grief is ever finding out circumftance*j 
to> aggravate its affliction,) ordering the money he had defign- 
N2. 
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eJ to lay out upon clothes and jewels for her marriage, t<5 be 
employed in myrrh and fpiees for her funeral ? He is a man- 
of great learning and good fenfe, who has applied himfelf* 
from his earlieft youth, to the nobleft and moft elevated 
ftudies : but alL the maxims of fortitude, which he has re- 
ceived from books, or advanced himfelf, he now absolutely 
rejects*} and every other virtue of his heart gives place to 
all a parent's tender nefs. We fhali excufe, we fhall even ap- 
prove his forrow, when we confider what he has loft. He 
has loft a daughter who refembled him in his manners, as 
well as his perfon ; and exactly copied out all her father. IF 
his friend Marcellinus (hall think proper- to write to him, 
upon the fubject of fo reafonable a grief, let me remind himv 
not to ufe the rougher arguments of confojation, and fuch as 
foem to carry a fort of reproof with them * but thefe of kind 
and fympafhifing humanity. Time will retader him more- 
open to the dictates of reafon ; for as a frefli wound fhrinks 
back from the hand of the furgeon, but by degrees fubmits- 
to, and even requires the means of its curi ; fo a mind, un- 
der the firft impreffion of a misfortune, fhuns and rejects alt 
argumentsof confolation v hut at length, if applied with ten- 
dernefe, calmly and willingly acquiefces in thera. Farewell* 

melmothY pliny.. 
section iv. 

On Discretion. 

I have often thought, if the minds of men were laicfc 
open, we flioyld fee but lktle difference between that of the- 
wife man, and that of the fool. ' 

There are infinite reveries, numberlefs extravagances, and* 
a fucceffion of vanities, which pafs through both. The great 
difference is, that the firft knows, how to pick and cuU his, 
thoughts for conversation,, by feppreflittg fome, and,commu«* 
iricating others ; whereas the other lets them all indifferent-* 
ly fly out in words. This fort of. difcretion,, however, har 
no plac? in private converfation between intimate friends. 
On fuch occasions, the wifeft men -«ery often talk like the 
weakeft > for indeed talking with a friend is nothing elfe tha» 
thinking aloud, 

Tully has therefore very juftly expofed a precept> -deliv- 
ered by fome ancient writes** That a man ihould live with 
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his enemy in fuck a manner, as might leave him room to be- 
come his friend ; and with his friend, in fucha manner, that, 
if he became bis enemy, it fliould not be in his power to hurt 
him> The firft part of this rule, which regards our behaviour 
towards an enemy* is indeed very reafonable, as well as very 
prudential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our be- 
haviour towards a friend, favours more. of cunning than of 
difcretion \ and would cut a man off from the greateft pleaf- 
ures of life, which are the freedoms of converfation with at 
bofom friend. Befides that, when a friend is turned into ifh 
enemy, the world is Juft enough to accufe the perfidioufnefs 
of the friend, rather than the indifcretion ef the perfbn whe* 
confided in him. 

Difcretion does not qpty (how kielf i» words, but in all the 
eircumftances of action \ and is like an under agent of Pro- 
vidence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary conceras*of life. 

There are many more finning qualities in the mind of mail,, 
but there is none* fo ufeful as difcretion. It is this, indeed,, 
which gives a value to all the reft ; which fets them at work 
in their proper times* and places ; and Jurns them to the ad- 
Vantage, of the perfon who is poflefied of them. Without if* 
learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue itfeif 
looks like weakuefs ; Y the beft parts only qualify a man to 
be more fprightly in errors, and active to his own prejudice. 

Difcretion does not only make a man the matter of his^ 
own parts, but of other men's, Thedifcreet man finds out 
the talents of thpfe he converft*. with ; and knows how to 
apply them to proper ufes. lc?k into 

particular communities and di ; may ob- 

serve, that it is the difcreet mar the learn- 

ed, nor the brave, who' guides and gives 

meafiires to the fociety. A.rai >i but void^ 

of difcretion* is like Polyphei r t*png and 

blind v endued with an irrefiftible force, which/ for want of 
fight, is of noufeto him. 

Though a man have all other perfections, and want dis- 
cretion, he will be of no great confequence in the wot Id ; but 
if behave this fingle talent in perfection, and but a comrhoa 
(hare of others, he may do what he pleales in bis particular 
ftatioa of life. 
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At the fame tLne that I think difcretion the moft ufefu! 
talent a man can be mafter of, I look upon cunning to be the 
accomplishment of Kttle, mean, ungenerous minds. Difcre- 
tio^poims out the n^left ends to us ; and purfues the moft 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them \ cunning has 
only private, felfifh aims : and flicks at nothing which may 
make them fuccee^. Difcretion has large and extended 
views ; and, like a well-formed eye, commands a whole hori- 
zon : cunning is a kind of fhort-fightednefs, that difcovers 
tlte mmuteft objects which are>near at handg but is not able 
to difcern things at a diftance. Difcretion, the more it is 
difcovered, gives a greater authority to the perfon, who po£- 
feffes it : cunning, when it is once detected, lofes its force, 
and makes a man incapable of bringing about even thofe 
•vents which he might have done,\had he paffed only for a 
plain nfon. Difcretion is the perfection of reafon ; and a guide 
to Us in all the duties of life : cunning is a kind of inftinct, 
that only looks out after our immediate intereft and welfare. 
Difcretion is only found in men, of ftrong fenfe and good un- 
derftandings : cunning is often to be met with in brutes them- 
selves 5 and in perfons who are. but the feweft removes front 
them. -In fhort, cunning, is only the mimic of difcretion ; 
and it may pais upon weak men, in the fame manner as viva* 
city is often miftaken for wit, and gravity, for wifdom. 

The cad of mind which js natural to a difcreet man, makes 
him look forward into futurity, and confider what will be his- 
condition millions of ages heace, as welt as wfcat it is at prefent. 
He knouts that the mifery or happinefs whkh is referved for 
him in another world* lofes nothing of its reality by being 
placed at fo great a diftance from him. The objects do riot* 
appear little to hirfi becaufe they are remote. He confiders, 
that thofe* pleafures and pains- which iie hid in eternity, ap- 
proach nearer to him every moment 5 and will be prefeht 
with him in their full weight and meafure, as much as thofe 
pains and pleafures which he feels at this very- inftant. For 
this reafon, he is carefu? to fecure to hioifelt that which is 
the proper happinefe of his nature, and the tfttimate defign pf 
his beings He carries his thoughts to the evdaf every action ; 
aad ccyifider the moft diftant, as well as the roofl; immediate 
effects of it. He fuperfedes every little prJpeft of gain mi 
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dvantage which offers itfelf here, if he does, not ind it < 
Iftcnt with his if iews of an hereafter. la a word, his hop*s x 
re fell of immortality ; bis fchemes are large and glorious 5. 
nd his conduft fuitable to one wno knows his true intereft, 
md how to purine it by proper methods* adzmsoh* 

section, v. 

On the Government, of our Thoughts * 

A multitude of cafes occur, in which we are no lefs ac- 
countable for what we think, than for what we do. 

As-, firft, when the introduction of any train of thought 
depends upon ourfelves, and is our voluntary aft j by turning 
our attention towards fuch pbjefts, awakening fuch paffions, 
or engaging in fuch employments, as we know muft give a 
pecuEar determination to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, 
by whatever accident they may have been originallyfaggeft- 
ed, arc indulged with deliberation and complacency. Though 
the mind has been pafiive in their reception, and, therefore, 
free from blame ; yet if they be active in their continuance, 
the guilt becomes its own. They may have intruded at firft, 
likeainbiddefr guefts 5 but if when entered, they are made 
welcome, and kindly entertained, the crisis the feme as if 
they had been invited from the beginning. If we be thus 
accountable to God for thoughts either voluntarily introduce 
ed, or deliberately indulged, we are no Jefs fo, in the laft 
place, for thofe which find admittance into our hearts from 
fupine negligence, froni total relaxation of attention, from 
allowing our imagination to rove with entire licence, " like 
the eyes of the fool, towards thjrends of the earth." Our 
minds are, in this cafe, thrown open to folly and vanity. 
They are proftituted to every evil thing which pleafes to take 
pofleffion. . The confequences muft all bp charged to our ac- 
count ; and in vain we plead excufe from human infirmity. 
Hence it appears, that the great objeft at which we are to 
aim in governing our thoughts, isv to take the moft effectual 
meafures for preventing the introdu&icn of fuch as are fin- 
ful, and for haftening their expulfion, if they fliall have in- 
troduced themfelves without confent of the wjB. 

But when we defccnd into our breafts, and examine how 
far we have ftudied to keep this objett in view, who can tell 
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'he hath offended r" la no article of religion a 

\ men more culpably remits* than in the unreftrain- 

ydulgence they give to fancy s and that too, for the mod 

Ji y without remorfe. Since the time that reafbn begaa to] 
^xert her powers, thought, 4urmg -our waking ;Jtiaurs, ha* 
been active in every breafly without .a moment's fufpenfioa 
or paufe. The current of ideas has been always lowing. 
The wheels of the fpirituaf engine have circulated with per- 
petual motion* Let me afk, what has been the f*tait ofthkt 
inceflant activity with the greater part of mankind ? Of the 
innumerable hours that have been employed in thought, bow 
few are marked with any permanent or ufefal effect ? How 
many have either pafled away in idje dreams 5 or have been 
abandoned 19 anxious difcontented mufings, to unsocial and 
malignant paffions, or to irregular and criminal defir^s? Had 
I power to lay open that ftpre houfe of iniquity which the 
hearts of too many conceal ; could I draw out and read to 
them a lift of all. the imaginations they have devifed, andaft 
the paffians they have indulged in feCret ; what a picture of 
n\en fhould J prefent to themfelves I What crimes wpaH 
they appear to have perpetrated in feerecy, which -to their 
tttoft intimate companions they durft not reveal ! 

Even when men imagine their thoughts to be innocently 
employed, they too commonly fuffec them to run out into 
extravagant imaginations, and chimerical plans of what they 
would wift* to attain, or choofe to be, if they could ream* the 
courfe of things according to their defire, TJ^>ugh fuch em- ' 
ployments of fancy cqme not under the fame defer iptton with 
thofe which are plainly crftjgnal, yet wholly unblameable ttay 
feldom are. Befide$ the vmfte of time which they occafieftt 
and the mifapplication which they indicate of thofe inteHec* 
tual powers that were given to us for much nobler pufpofes, 
fuch romantic fpeculations lead us always into the neighbour*^ 
hood of forbidden regions. 1 They place us on daligerdus 
ground. They are for the raoft part connected with* fome 
OSe bad pafljon ; and they always nourifh a giddy and frivol- 1 
ous turn of thought. They unfit the mind for applying with 
vigour to rational piirfuits, or for acquiefcing in fbber plans f 
of conduct. From th^t ideal world in which* it allows itfelf * 
to dwell) it returns to the commerce of men, unbent and re* 
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laxcd, ficMy and tainted, averfe to difcharging the duties, 

and fometimes difqualified even for relifliing the pleafures, 

of ordinary life. blair. 

section VI. 

On the Evils which flow from Unrestrained Passions. 

When man revolted from his Maker, his paflions rebelled 
aga\nft him ; and, from being originally the minifters of rea- 
fon, have become the tyrants of the foul. Hence, in treat- 
ing of this fubjeft, two things may be afiuroed as principles ; 
firft^ that through the prefent weaknefs of the underftanding, 
ouf paffions are often directed towards improper objects 5 an4 
next, that even when their direction is jjift, and their objects 
are innocent* they perpetually tend to run into excefs ; they 
always hurry us towards their gratification, with a blind and 
dangerous impetuofity. On thefe two points then turns the 
whole government of our paffions : fhpft, to afcertain the pro- 
per objefts of their purfuit j and next, to reftrain them in 
that purfuit, when they would carry us beyond the bounds , 
of reafon. If there be any paffion which intrudes kfelf un- 
feafbnably in our mind, which darkens and troubles pur judg- 
ment, or habitually difcompofes our temper •, which unfits 
us for properly difcharging the duties, or difqualifies us for 
cheerfully enjoying the comforts of life, we may certainly- 
conclude it to have gained a dangerous afcendant. The gteat 
object which we ought to propofe to ourlelves is, to acquire a 
firm and fteadfaft mind, which the infatuation of paffion fhall 
not feduce, nor its violence fhake ; which refling on fixed: 
principles, fhall, in the midft of contending emotions, remain 
free, and mafter of itfelf ; able to liflejh calmly to the voiceof 
conscience, and prepared to obey its dictates without hesitation. 

To obtain, if poflible, fuch command of pafiaon, is one of 
the higheft attainments of the ratioiial nature. Arguments 
to fhow its importance crowd upon us from every quarter. 
If there be any fertile fource of mifchief to human life, it is 
beyond doubt, the mifru!e of pafljon. It is this which poi- 
ibns the enjoyment x>f individuals, overturns the order of fo- 
ciety, and ftrews the path of life with fo many miferies, as to 
render it indeed the vale of tears. All thofe great fcenes pf 
public calamity, which we behold with aftonifhment and hor- 
ror, have originated from the fource of violent paffions. Thefe 
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base crverfpread the earth with hloocjlhed , Tbefe have points 
ed tKe aiTafiin's dagger, and filled the poifoned bowl. -Thefe, 
in every age, have w furnifhed too copious materials for the 
orator's pathetic^declaration* and for the poet's tragical forig. 

When from public life we defend to private conduct, ' 
though paffion operates not there in fuch a wide and deftruc- 
*ive iphere, we fhall find its influence to be no lefs baneful* 
I need not mention the black and fierce paffions, fiich as en- 
vy, jealoufy, and revenge, whofe effects are pbvtoufly ^noxious, 
and whofe agitations are immediate mifery. But take any of 
the licentious and fenfual kind. Suppofe it to have unlimit- 
ed fcope ; 4race jt throughout its courfe ; and we (hall find 
that gradually, as it rifes, it taints the foundnefs, and troubles 
the peace of his mind over whom it reigns ; that, in, its prfc- 
grefs, it engages him in^purfuks which pre' marked either 
with danger or with fhame ; that, in the end, it Waftes his 
fortune, cfeftroys his health, or debafes his character ; and 
aggravates all the mHeries in which it has involved him, with 
the concluding pangs of bitter remorfe. Through" all the 
ftages of this fatal courfe, how many have heretofore run f 
What multitudes do we daily behold puriuing it with, blind 

and headlong fteps ? bx,ai*^ 

• ' •■ 

\ SEGTIO* Vlt, 

Qm the Proper State of our Temper^ nmlh respect t& otte another. 

Vr is evident*, in the general, that if we confult eicher pub- 
lic welfare or private happinefs, Chriftian, charity ought to 
regulate our diipofition in mutual jntercourfe. But as this 
great principle admit* fc£ feveral diversified appearances, let 
us confider fome ol thefthief forms under which it ought to 
fhowfcfelf in the ufual tenor of life. 

What, firft, prefents itfelf to be recommended, is- a peace- ! 
able temper § a difpofition averfe to give ofFenee, and defir- 
ous of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourfe in fo- 
oiety. This fuppofes yielding and condefcending manners, 
unwillingnefs to contend with others about trifles, and, in 
contefts that are unavoidable, proper moderation of fpirit. • 
Such a temper is the firft principle of fdf-enjoyment. It is 
the bafis of all order and happinefs among mankind. The 
pbfitivi- and contentious, the rude and quarrelfcme are the 
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bane of fociety. They feem deftined to blaft the fmall flu ;^ 
of comfort which nature has here allotted to man. bwt 
tliey cannot difturb-the peace of others, riioreihan they break 
their own. The hurricane rages firft in their own bofom, 
before it is let forth upon the world. In the tempefts which 
t Hey raife, they are always toft ; and frequently it is then: 
lot to perifh. - 

A peaceable tenrp er muft be fupported by a candid one* 
or a difpofition to view the^ conduft of others with fairnefs 
and impartiality. This ftands oppofed to a jealous and fuf- 
picious temper, which afcribes every action to tfce worft mo- 
tive, and throws a black fhade over every character. If we 
would be happy in ourfelves, or in our connections with oth- y 
ers, let us guard againft this malignant fpirit. Let us ftudy 
that charity "which thinketh no eril ;" that temper which, . 
without degenerating into credulity, will difpofe us to be juft ; 
and which can allow us to obferve an error, without imputing 
it as a crime. Thus we fhall be kept free from that continual 
irritation, which imaginary injuries raife in a fufpicious breaft ; 
and fliaU walk among men as our brethren, not as our enemies. 
But to be peaceable, and to be candid is not all that is re- 
quired of a good man. He muft cultivate a kind, generous, 
and fympathizing temper, which feels for diftrefs, wherever 
it is beheld 5 which enters into the concerns'of his friends 
with ardour 5 and to all with whom he has intercourfe, is 
gentle, obliging, and humane. How amiable, appears fuch 
a difpofition, when contrafted with a malicious, tfr envious 
temper, which wraps itfelf up in its own narrow intereft, looks 
with an evil eye on the fuccefs of others, and, with an unnat- 
ural fatisfa£tion, feeds on their difappointments or miferies ! 
How little does he know of the true bappinefs of life, who is a 
ftranger to that intercourfe of good offices and kind affet--. 
tions, which, by a pleafing charm, attaches men to one ano- 
ther, and circulates joy from heart to heart ! 

We are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper finds no 
exercife, unlefs when opportunities offer of performing anions 
of hrigh generolity, or of extenfive utility. Thefe may fel- 
dpm occur. The condition of the greater part of mankind 
in a good meafure, precludes themi But, in the" ordinary 
round of human affairs, many occauons daUy prefent thea> 
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felvt6 o£ mitigating the venations which others {offer \ of 
ibothing their minds ; of aiding their intereft *, T o£ promot- 
ing their cheerfulnefe, or eafe. Such occafiona may relate 
to. the fmaller incidents' of Hie. But let us remember, that 
of fmall incidents the fyftem of human life Is chiefly compos- 
ed. The attentions which refpeft thele, when fuggefted by 
real benignity of temper, are often more material to the hap- 
pinefs of thole around us, than actions which carry the ap- 
pearance of greater dignity and fplendour. No wife or good 
man 'ought to account any rules of behaviour as below his 
regard, which tend to cement the great brotherhood of man- 
kind in comfortable union. 

Particularly amidft that familiar intercourfe which belongs 
to domeftic life, all the virtues of temper find an ample range. 
It is very unfortunate, that within that circle, men too often 
think themjfehres at liberty, to give unreftrained vent to the 
caprice of paffion and humour. Whereas there, on the con- 
trary, more than any where elfe, it concerns tliem to attend 
to the-gorernment of their heart 5 to check what is violent 
^n their tempers^ and to fefte^ what is harm in their man- 
ners. Fbr there the temper fe formed. There, the real 
character difplays itfeif. The forms of the world difguife 
men when abroad. But within his own family, every man is 
known to be »wh»t he truly is. In m\\ our intercourfe then 
with others, particularly in that which is clofeft and moft in- 
timate, let us cultivate a' peaceable, a candid, a gentle ^tid 
friendly ttetffpeiv This is the temper to which, by repeated 
injun&ions, our holy religion feeks t<S form us. This was the 
temper of Chrift. This is the temper of Heaven* , blair.* 

SECTION VIII. 

Excellence of tKt Holy Scripture/. 

hit 4*gotry to believe the fubiime truths of the gofpel, 
with fail aflurince of faith ? I glory in futh bigotry. * I 
would not part with it f or -a dioufand worlds. I congratulate 
the man who i$ poflefledof it : ibr, amidft all the viciffimdes 
and calamities of the prefent ftate, that man enjoys an inex- 
hauftible i und of confolation, of which it knot in the power 
of fortune to deprive him. ; '. 

There is not a book on earth, fo favourable* to all thekind, 
and all the fubliafe affedtions * or fo unfriendly to hatred 

oqIc 
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and perfecution, to tyranny, injuftice, and every fb*t of ma- 
levolence, as the goipel. It breathea nothing throughout, 
but mercy, benevolence, and peace. * 

Poetry is iublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, as piety, or patriotifrn. This is ofce of 
the nobleft effects of the heart. The Pfalms are remarkable, 
beyond all other writings, for their power of infptring devout 
- emotions. But it is not in this refpeclfc only, that they are 
fublime. Of the divine nature, they contain the moft mag- 
nificent defcriptions, that the foul of man can comprehend. 
The hundred and, fourth Pfalm, in particular, difplays the 
power and goodnefs of Providence, in creating and preferv- 
, ing the world, and the various tribes of animate in it, with 
fuch majeftic brevity and beauty, as it is vain to look for in 
any human composition. 

Such of the doctrines of the gofpel as are level to human 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the pureft truth, and the 
founded: morality. All the genius and learning of the heath- 
en world ; all the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Ariftotle, hadnever been able to produce fuch a fyftem of 
moral duty, and fo rational an account of Providence and of 
man, as are to be found in the New Teftament. Compared, 
indeed, with this, all other moral and theological wifdom 
Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows. 

- BfiATTlE. * 

SECTION IX. 

Reflections occasioned by a r&iew of the blessings* pronounced by 
Christ on his Disciples , in his Sermon on the Mou0k 

What abundant reafan have we to thank God, ifeat this 
large and inftrucYive difcourfe of our bleffed Redeemer, is fo 
particularly recorded by the facred hiftorian. L^t every one 
that «< hath ears to hear" attend to it : for furely no man ever 
fpoke as our fcord did, on this bccafion. Let usvfix our minds 
in a pofture of humble attention, that we may "receive the 
law from his mouth," , 

He opened it with bleffings, repeated and moft important 
bleffings. But on whom are they pronounced ? and whom 
are we taught to think the happieft of mankind i The meek 
and tl>e humble} the penitent and ths merciful ; the peace- 
ful and the pure 5 thofc that hunger and thirft after righte- 
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oufnefs ; 4hofe that labour, but faint not* unaVr perfection \ 
Lord ! how different are thy maxims from thofe ^fjft chil- 
dren of this werld ! They call the proud happy ; and admire 
the gay, they rich, the powerful, and. the victorious. But let 
a vain world take its gaudy trifles, and 4*efs up the fooftui 
creatures that purfue them. May cur fouls fhare in that hap- 
pinefs which the Son of God came to recommend and to 
procure ! May we obtain mercy of the Lord $ may we be 
owned as his children 5 enjoy his prefence 5 and inherit his 
kingdom ! With thefe enjoyments, and thefe hopes, ve will 
cheerfully welcome the loweft, or the moti painful circnm- 
ftanc'es. ; . 

Let us be animated toxultivate thofe amiable virtues, which 
are here recommended to us ; this humility and meeknefs 5 
this penitent fenfe of fin •, this ardent defire after righteouf- 
nefs j this companion and. purity ; this peacefulnefe and for- 
titude of foul ; and, in a word, this mniverfaJ goodnefs which 
becomes us, as we fuflain the character of " the fatt i)f the 
earth, ,? and " the light of the world." 

Is there not reafon to lament, that we anfwer the charac* 
ter no better? Is there not reafon to exclaim, with a good 
r.ian in former times, " Blefled Lord ! either jhefe arenot 
thy words, or we are .not Chriitians !" Oh, feafon our hearts 
more effectually with thy grace ! Pour forth that divine oil 
on our lamps ! Then (hall the flame brighten ; then fhall 
the ancient honours of thy religion be revived * and multi- 
tudes be awakened and animated, by the luftre of it, '"-to 
giorify^£ur Father in heaven/' Doddridge. 

<t . section x. .'■**. 

. Schemes of \Lifi often Illusory. 

Oma-r, the Ion of Haffan, had pafled feventy^iive years, in 
honour and profperity. The favour of three -fecceffive califs 
had fitted his houfe with gold and filver \ and whenever he ap- 
peared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed his pafiage* 

Terreftrial happinefs is of fliort continuance. The bright* 
nefa of the ftame is wafting its fuel ; the fragrant flower is 
pafiigg away in its own odours. The vigour of Omaf began 
to fail $ the curls of beauty fell from his head •, ftrength de* 
patted fronvhis hands ; and agility from his feet. He : g&*$ 
back to the calif . the keys of truft, and the fealj oliecrety * 
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and foaght no t>ther pleafurc for the remains of life, thao the 
converfe of the wife, and the gratitude of the good. 
- The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His cham- 
ber was filled by vifitants, eager to catch the dictates of ex- 
perience! and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. Ca- 
led the fon of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every day *a*4y, 
and retired late. He was beautifal and eloquent : Omar ad- 
mired his wit, and loved his docilky. "Tell me," faidCaled* 
w thou to whofe voice nation* have liftened, and whofe wi£- , 
dom is known to the ^itremities of Afia,. tell me how I tfjay 
refemblp Omar the prudent.* The arts by which thou haft 
gained power and prefervsd it, are to thee no longer neceC* 
fary or ufeful : impart to me the fecretof thy conduit, and 
teach me the plan upon which thy wifdom has built thy foi> 
.tune/ 1 
1 '■« Young man,'* faid* Omar* "it is of little ufe to form 
plans of life. When I took my firft furvey of the world, in 
my twentieth year, having confidered the various condition* 
of mankind, in the iiour of folitude I faid thus to inyfelf* 
leaning againft a c^dar, which fpread its* branches over my 
head : « Seventy years are allowed to man j I r have yet fifty^ 
remaining. Ten years I will allot to the attainment of 
knowledge* ar.d ten I will pafs in foreign countries ; I (hall; 
be learned, and therefore {hall be honoured 5 every city will' 
fhout at my arrival, and ev«ryftudent will folicit my friend- 
ifaip. Twenty years- thus pafled, will ftore nqy mind with, 
images, which I fliali be bufy, through the reft of my life, 
in combining 4 and comparing, I fhall revel in inexhauftibte 
accumulations of int el le&uai riches s I fhall find new pleas- 
ures for every moment 5 and fhall never more be weary of 
myfelf. I wil not, however, deviate too far from the beaten 
track of life 5 but will try what can be found* in female de- 
licacy. I will marry, a wife beautiful is the Henries, and 
wife as Zobeide :. with her I will live twenty years within 
the fuburbs of Bagdat, in every pleafure that wealth can ptir- 
•hafe, and , fancy can invent. I will then retire to a rural 
dwelling ; pafs my days in obfcurity and contemplation ; 
and lie fifently ddwn on the bed of deaths Through my 
life it fhall be my fettled refolutiqn, that I will never de- 
pend upon the finite ^>f princes *, that; I Will never Hand 
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Gxpoied tot jchf. artifice of courts *, I will never pant for pub- 
lic honour^ nor; difturb my quiet with the affairs of ftate/ 
Such was my fcherae of life, which I imprefled indelibly up- 
on my memory." 

"Thefirft part of my enfuiog time was to be-^peo* ip 
fearch of knowledge, , and I know not how I was diverted 
from my defign. I had no vifible impediment} without, nor 
any ungovernable paflions within. I ^regarded knowledge 
as the high eft honour, and the moft engaging pleafure ; yet 
-.lay, ftole upon day, and month glided after month, till I 
found ttyat feven years of the firft ten had vaniflied, and left 
nothing behind them. I now poftponed my purpofe of trav- 
elling; for why fhouid I go abroad, while fo much remained 
to be learned at home ? I immured myfelf 'for four years, 
and ftudied the laws of the empire. The fame of my fkiil , 
.reached the* judges ^ I was found able to fpeak. upon doubt- 
ful questions \ and was commanded to ftand at the footftool 
^>f the calif. I was heard with attention ; I was confuhed 
,3vith confidence ; and the love of praife fattened oh my heart. 

" I ftili wifhed-to fee diftant countries ; liftened with rap- 
ture to the relations of travellers ; and refolved fome time 
•to aik my difmiffion, that I might feaft my foul with ..novel- 
ty ; but n>y prefence -was always neceffary ; and the ftream 
of bufinefs hurried me along* Sometimes I was afraid left 
J jfhould be charged with ingratitude ; but I ftill propofed to 
travel, and therefore would not confine myfelf by marriage.?* 
t w In m^ fiftieth year, I began to fufpeft that the time of 
'ftraveUtj&g waspaft; and thought it beft to lay hold on the 
felicity yet in, my power, and indulge myfelf in domeftic 
pleafures. But at fifty no man eafily finds a woman beauti- 
ful as the Houries, and wife as Zobeide. I inquired and bc- 
jetted, confulted and deliberated, tHi the fixty-fecond year 
made me aihamed of wifbing to marry. I had now nothing 
left but retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time, 
■till difeafe forced me from public employment." 

. " Such was my fcbeme, and iitch has been its confequence. 
With an iniatiable tbirft for : knowledge, I trifled away the 
years of improvement $ with a reftlefsxtefirfc of feeing dif- 
ferent countries, I always refided in the fame city 5 with the 
/highcft expectation of, connubial fejidty, I have lived un- 
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married ; and with unalterable refolutions of contemplative 
retirement, I am going to die within the walls of Bagiat." 

, •, -• DR. JOHNSON. 

SECTION XI. 

The Pleasures of Virtuous Sensibility. 

The good effefts of true fenfibility on general virtue and 
happinefs, admit of no difpute. Let us confider its effeft on 
the happinefs of .him who poflefles it, and the various pleas- 
ures to which it gives him accefe. If he is matter of riches or 
influence, it affords him the means of increasing his own en- 
joyment,' by relieving the wants, or increafihg the. comforts of 
others. If he commands not thefe advantages, yet all the 
'comforts, which he fees in the pofleffion of the deferving, be- 
come in fame fort his, by his rejoicing in the good which they 
enjoy. - Even the face of nature yields, a fatisf action to him, 
which the infenfible can never know. The profufion of good- 
nefs which he beholds poured forth on the univerfe, dilates 
his heart with the thought, that innumerable multitudes 
around him are bleft and happy. When he fees the labours 
of men appearing to profper, and views/a country flourilhing- 
in wealth and induftry ; when ke beholds the fpri.ng' coming 
forth in its beauty, reviving the decayed face of nature ; or 
in autumn beholds the fields loaded with plenty, and the 
year crowned with all its fruits •, he lifts his affe&ions wjth 
gratitude to the great Father of all, and rejoices In the gen- 
eral felicity and joy. 

' It may indeed be obje&ed, that the fame fenfibility Jays 
operi the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the 
diftreiTes which abound in the world ; expofes us to fre^nenr. 
inffering from the participation which it communicates of the 
fbrrows, as well as of th&joys, of friendihip. But let it be 
considered, that the tender melancholy of fympathy, is ac- 
companied with a fenlatipn, which they who feel it would 
not exchange for the gratifications of the felfifli. When the 
heart is ftrongly moved Of any of the # kind affections, even 
•when it pours itfelf forth in virtuous for row, a fecret attrac- 
tive charm m ingles with the painful emotion \ there is a joy 
in the midftof grief. * Let it be farther confidered, that the 
griefs which feniibi'ity introduces, are counterbalanced by 
pleafures which How from the fame iburce. Senfibilky 
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heightens in general the human powers, and is conne&ed 
with acutenefs in all our feelings. If it makes us, more aHve 
to foine painful fenfations, in return, it renders the pleafing 
ones more vivid and animated. The felfifh man languifhes 
In his narrow circle of pleafmes. They are confined to what 
affeftshftown intereft. He is obliged to repeat the fame 
gratifications, till they become infipid. But the man of vir- 
tuous fenfibility moves in a wider fphere of felicity. His 
powers are much more frequently called forth into occupa- 
tions of pleafing a&iyity. Numberleis occafions open' to him 
cf indulging his favourite tafte/ by conveying fatisfaftion *o 
others. Often it is in his power, in one way or other, to 
fpoth the afHi&ed heart ; to carrjf fome confolation into the 
houfe of wo. In the fcenes of ordinary life, in the domeftic 
and foetal intercourfes of men, the cordiality of his ajfe&ions 
cheers and gladdens, him. Every appearance, every defcrip- 
tion of innocent bappinefs, is enjoyed by him. Every native 
expreffion of kindnefs and affection among dthers, is felt by 
him r even though he be not the objeft of it. Among a- 
circle of friends enjoying one another, he«is as happy as the 
happieft. In a word, he lives in* a different fort of world 
from what the felfifh man inhabits. He poflefFes a new 
fenfe that enables him to behold obje&s which the felfifh 
cannot fee. A| the fame time, his enjoyments are not of 
that kind which remain merely on the furface of the mind. 
They penetrate the heart. They enlarge and elevate, they 
refine and ennoble it. To all the pleafing emotions of af* 
fe&iatj, they add the dignified ednfeiqufnefi of virtue. Chil- 
dren of men ! men formed by nature to live and to feel as 
brethren ! how long will ye continue to eftrange yourfelves 
from one another by competitions and jpaloufies, when in 
cordial union ye might be fo much more Weft ? How long 
will ye feek your happinefs in felfifh gratifications alone, ne- 
glefting thofe purer and better fourcss of joy, which flow 
from the affections and the heart i: blaisu 

SECTIOM XII. 

On the true hemur of man. 
The proper honour of man arifes not from feme of thofe 
fplendid aftions and abilities, which excite high adrfiiration. 
Courage and prowefs, military renown, fignal viftoiies and 
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conquefts, may render the name of a man famous, without 
rendering his character truly honourable. To many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in fiery, we look up with 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their praifes are 
fuug. They ftand as on an eminence above fhe reft of mankind. 
Their eminence, nevertheiefs, may not be of that fort, be- 
fore which we bow with inward efteem and refpect. Some- 
thing more is wanted for that purpoie, than the conquering 
arm, and the intrepid mind. The laurels of the warrior 

£uft at all times be dyed in blood, and bedewed with the 
ars of the widow and the orphaTi. But if they have been 
ftained by rapine and inhumanity; if fordid avarice has mark- 
ed his chafafter •, or low and grofs fenfuality has degraded 
his life ; the great hero finks into a little man. What at a 
diftairce, or on a fuperficial view, we admired, becomes mean, 
perhaps odious, when we examine it more clofely. It is like 
the Coloflal ftatue* whofe imnienfe fize ftruck the fpeftator 
afar off with aftonifliment j but when nearly viewed, it ap- 
pears difproportioned, unihapely, and rude. 
Obfervatkxns of the fame kind may be applied to all the re- 
• putation derived from civil accomplifhments ; from the refin- 
ed politics of the ftatefman ; or the literary efforts of genius 
and erudition. Thefe beftow, and within certain bounds, 
ought to beftow, eminence and diftin&ion on men. They 
difcover talents which in themfelves are fhining ; and which 
'become highly valuable, when employed in advancing the 
good of mankind. Hence, they frequently give rife to fame. 
But a diftin£tton is to be made between fame and true honour. 
The ftatefman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous j while 
yet the man himfelf is far from being honoured. We envy 
his abilities. We wifh to rival them. But we would not choofe 
to be claffed with him who pofTeffed them. Inftances of this 
fort are too often found in every record of ancient or mod- 
ern hiftory. 

From all this it follows, that in order to difcern where 
plan's true honour lies, we muft look, not to any adventitious 
circumftance of fortune 5 not to any fingle fparkling quality ; 
but to the whole of what forms a man ; what entitles him, as 
fuch,*o rank high amoug that clafs of beings to which hp 
belongs •, in a word, we iauft look to the mind and the foul 
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A mind ftrperior to fear, to felfifh intereft and corruption * a 
mind governed by the principles of uniform re&itude and in- 
tegrity ; the fame in profperky and adverfityj which no 
bribe can feduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by pleafure 
melted into effeminacy, nor by diftrefc funk into dejeftion j 
fuch is the jnind which forms the diftinftion and eminence of 
man. One, who in no fituation of life, is either afhamed or 
afraid of discharging his duty, and acting his proper ]part with 
£rmnefs and conftancy ; true to the God whom he wor Quips, 
and true to the faith in which he profeffes to believe ; full of 
affe^Hon-to his brethren of mankind -, faithful to his friends, 
generous to his enemies, warm with companion to the unfor- 
tunate 5 felf-denying to little private intereft* and pleasures* 
but zealous for public intereft and happinefs •, magnanimous, 
without being proud ; humble, without being mean \ juft, 
without being harfh ; fimple in his manners,.but manly in 
his feelings ; on whofe word we can entirely rely \ whofe 
countenance never deceives us ; whofe profeffions of kindnefs 
are the effufions of his heart ; one, in fine, whom independ- 
ent of any views of advantage, we would choofe for a fupe- ' 
rior, could truft in as a friend, and could love as a brother* 
This is the man, whom in our heart, above all others, we doy 
we muft honour. - - sl air. 

sect ioh xui. 
Tie influence of Devotion on the* Happiness of Life* 

Whatever promotes 'and ftrengthens .virtue, whatever 
ealms and regulates the temper, is a fource of happinefs. De- 
votion produces thefe'effefts in a remarkable degree. It in- 
fpires corapofure of fpirit, mildnejs, and benignity $ weakens 
the gainful, and cherifhes the pleafing emotions ; and^ by 
thefe means, carries on the life of a pious man in a fmooth 
and placid tenor. 

^ Befides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, devo- 
tion ppens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious are 
entire ftrangers \ enjoyments the more valuable, as they pe- 
culiarly belong to retirement, when the world leaves us ; and 
toadverfity, when it becomes our foe* Thefe. are the two 
feafons, for which every wife man would mpft wifh to provide 
fottie hidden ftore of comfort. For let him be placed in tkfc 
»Qft fkvourablc fituation whkh the human fate admits, tit 
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world can neithefealways amufe him, nor always fliield him 
from drftrefs. Theie will b# niaijy hours of vacuity, and 
many of deje&ion, in his life. If he be a ftranger to God and 
to devotion, how dreary will the gloom of folitude often 
prove ! With what oppreffive weight will ficknefs, difappoint- 
ment, or old age, fall upon his fpirits \ But for thofe penfive 
periods, the pious man has a relief prepared. From the tire- 
fome repetition of the common vanities of life, or from the 
painful corrofion of its cares and forrows, devotion tranfports 
Jrim into a new region ; and furrounds him there with fuch 
*>bje&s, as are the moft fitted to cheer the deje&ion, to calm 
the tumults, and to heal the wounds of his heart. If the 
World has been empty and delufive, it gladdens him with the 
profpe& of a higher and better order of things, about to 
rife. If men have been ungrateful and bafe, it difplays be- 
fore him, the faithfulnefs of that Supreme Being, who, though 
every other friend fail, will never fcrfake him. Let us con- 
talt our experience, and we fhali find, that thfe two greateft 
iources of inward joy, are, the exercife of love ^irefted to* 
wards a deferving obje£r, and the exercife of hope terminat- 
ing on fome high and allured happineft. Both thefe are 
fupplied by devotion 4 and therefore we have no reafon to 
be furprifed, if, on fome occafions, it fills the hearts of good 
men with a fatkfa£ti#n not to be exprefled. 

The refined pleafures of a pious mind, are, in many.ref- 
pe&s, fuperior to the coarfe gratifications of fenfe. They are 
pleafures which belong to the higheft powers and beft affec- 
tions of the foul ; whereas the gratifications of fenfe refide 
h the loweft region of our nature. To the latter, the foul 
ftoop* below its narive dignity. The former, raife it above 
itfetf. The latter* leave always a comfortlefs, often a morti- 
fying, remembrance behind them. The former, are review- 
ed with apptaufe and delight. The pleafures of fenfe refera- 
ble a foaming torrent, which, after a diforderly courfe, fpeed- 
Uy runs out, and leaves an empty andoffenfive channel. But 
the pleafuf es of devotion refemble the equable current of a 
pure river, which enlivens the fields through which it pafles, 
and diffufes verdure and fertility along its banks. To thee, 
Devotion ! we owe the higheft improvement of our nature, 
and much of the eDJojrkent of our life. Thou art th<; fupport 
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of our virtue, and the, reft of our fouls*: u* thi* turbulent, worid . 
Thou coropofeft the thoughts^ .Thou calmeft. the pafSons* 
Thou exalteft the heart, Thy communications, and thino 
only are imparted to the iow^ no lei's than the high ; ta the 
poor, as well as to the rich. In thy prefence, worldly dif- 
tin6tiom ceafe; and under thy influence, worMly.forrowsare 
forgotten. Thou art the halm of the wounded mind. Thy 
fan&uary i§ ever open to the miferable ; inacceffible ofcly to 
the unrighteous and impure. Thop beginneft on earth the . 
temper of heaven* In thee, the hofts of angels and blefled 
fpirits eternally rejoice, blair. 

> : _ SECTION XIV. - >•' ■ ■ 

The Planetary arid Terrestrial Worlds , comparatively consider && 

To us, who dwell on its furface, the earth is by f&rthe 
moft extenfive orb that our eyes can any Avhere behold : it 
is aHb clothed whh verdure, diftinguifhed by trees, and adorn- 
ed with a variety of beautiful decorations 5 whereas, to afpec- 
tator placed on one of the planets, it wears a uniform afpeft ; 
looks all luminous; and no larger than a fpot,"" To beings 
who dwelF at ftili greater diftarices, it entirely difappears. 

^Thiat which we* call alternately the morning and the evening 
ftar, as in one part of the orbit fhe rides foremoft in the pro- 
ceffion of night, in the other nfhers in and anticipates the 
dawn, is a planetary world, which, witft the four others that 
fo wonderfully vary their miftic dance, areinsthemfelves dark 
bodies, and ihine only by refflfcHdn ; have fieljds and feas, 
and Ikies of their own ; are furnifeed with all accommoda- 
tions for animal fubfiftencfc, arid are fuppofedto be the abodes 
of intellectual life; all which, together with our earthly hab- 
itation, are dependent on that grand dUpenfer of divine mu- 
nificence, the fun ;^ receive their light from the diftribiition 

~ i>f his rays, and derive their comfort from his benign agency. 
,f The fun, wKkh feems to perform its daily ftages through 
the iky, is m this refpect fixed and immoveable : it is the 
great axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and 
trther more fpacious orbs, wheel their ftated courfes. The 
fun, though feemingly ffiiafter thah the dial it illuminates, is 
ttbundarttly larger than this wfiole earth, on which ib many 
iofty mountains rife, and fufch vaft oceans roll. A line ex- 
tending fro rtHMe to fide through the tehtre of that refplend- 
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^Mb every one, the 

eat orb, would meafure more than eight hui&^ve given to 
miles : a girdle formed to go round its circumferefrisdrawn 
require a length of millions. Were its folid contents'toon 
eftimated, the account would overwhelm our underftanding^ 
and be almoft beyond the power of language to exprefs^ Are 
we ftartled at thefe reports of philofophy ? Are we ready to 
-cry out in a tranfport of furprife, " How mighty is the Being , 
who kindled fucb a prodigiout fire ; and keeps alive* from 
age to age, fuch an enormous mafs of flame !" let us attend 
our philofophic guides, and we £h all be brought acquainted 
with fpeculations more enlarged and more" inflaming* 
£"Thisfun with all its attendant planets, is but a very little 
part of the grand machine of the univerfe ; every ftar, though 
iijpppearance no bigger than the diamond that glitters upon 
afsfiy's ring, is really a vaft globe, like the fun in fize and in 
glory fc no iefs fpacious, no iefs luminous, than the radiant 
fource of day. So that every ftar is not barely a world, but 
the centre of a.magnificent fyftem ; has a retinue of worlds, 
irradiated by hs beams, and revolving around its attractive 
influence, all which are loft to our fight in unmeafurable 
wilds of ether. > That the flars appear like fo many diminu- 
tive, and fcarcely diftinguHhable points, is owing to their im- 
mense and inconceivable diftance. Immenfe and inconceiv- 
able indeed it is, fince a ball, ihoc from the loaded cannon, 
and flying with unabated rapidity, muft travel, at this im- 
petuous rate, almoft feven hundred thoufand years, before it 
could reach the neareft of thofe twinkling luminaries. 
y While beholding this vaft expanfe, I learn my own extreme 
meannefs, I would alfo difcover the abje& littlenefs of all ter- 
reftrial things. What is, the earth, with all her oftentatious 
fcenes, compared with this aftonifliing grand fumitpre of the 
ikies i What, but a dim fpeck,* hardly perceivable in the map 
of the univerfe ?slt is obferved by a very judicious writer, 
that if the fun himfelf, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, were extinguifhed, and all the hoft of planetary 
worlds, which move about him r were annihilated, they would 
not be mhTed by an eye that can take in the whole cornpafe 
of nature, any more than a grain of fand upon the fea fhore. 
The bulk of which they confift, and the {pace which thcr 
occupy, are fo exceedingly little in .comparifon of the whole, 
P 
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that their ldfs would fcarcely leave a blank in the immenfity 
of God's works./* If then, not our globe dnly, but this whole 
fyftem, be fo very diminutive, what is a kingdom or a coun- 
try ? What are a few lordlhips or the fo much admired pat- 
rimonies of thofe who are ftyled wealthy ? Whe*K I meafure 
them with my own little pittance, they fwell into proud and 
bloated dimenfions : but when I take the uniy^rfe for my 
ftandard, how fcanty is their fize, how contemptible thejjr 
figure I They ftrink intdlpompous nothings. addisOn. 

section; xv. 

On the Power of Custom, and the uses to which it may be applied m 

There is not a common faying, whic& has a better turn of 
fenfe in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of tjjljpl- 
gar, that ."Cuftom is a feeond nature." It is indeed am to 
form the man anew \ and give him inclinations and capacities 
altogether different from thofe he was born with. |A perfoa 
who is additted to ptay or gaming, though fye took but little 
delight in it at firft, by degrees contracts fo ftrong an incli- 
nation towards it, ^nd gives bimfelf up fo entirely to it, that 

•it fe^ems the only end of his being. The love<of a retired or* 
bufy life wiU grow upon a matvinfenfibiy, as he is converfant 
in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for re- 
lifliing that to which he has been for foroe time difufed. 
J Nay, a man may fmoke, or drink, or take fnuff, till he is un- 
able to pafs away his time without it ; not to mention how our 
delight in any particular ftudy, art or fcience, rifes and kn» 

, proves, in proportion to the application which wfe beftow up* 
on it. Thus, what was at firft an exereife, becomes at length 
an entertainment. Our employments are changed into dw 
verfions. The mind grows fond of thofe $&ions it is accuf- . 
tomed to ; and it is drawn with reluiftancy from thofe paths* 
in which it has been ufed to walk. 

if If -we attentively confider this property of human nature, 
it may inftruft ys in very fine moralities* In the firft pla<^e* : 
I would have no man difcouraged with that kind of life, OS 
feries of a&ion, in which the choice of others, or his own ne- 
ceflities, may have engaged him. It may perhaps be very dt& 
agreeable to him, at firft •, but ufe and application will certain* 
! " render it not only lefs painful, but pleafing and fatisfaftoryy 
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* In tbe fecond place, I would recommend to every one, the 
admirable precept, which Pythagoras is laid to have given to 
his difciples, and which that philofopher tnuft have drawn 
from the obfervation I have enlarged upon : " Pitch upon 
that courfe of life which is the moft excellent, and cuftom 
will render it the moft delightful." * Men, whofe circum- 
ftances will permit; them to choofe their own way of life, are 
inexcufable if they do not purfue that which their judgment 
tells them is the moft laudable. The voice of reafon is more 
to be regarded, than the bent of any prefent inclination •, 
fines, by the fule above mentioned, inclination will at length 
Come over to reafon, though we can never force reafon to 
comply with inclination. 

r In the third place* this obfervation may teach the moft fen- 
fual a**d irreligious man, to overlook thofe hardfhips and dif- 
ficulties, which ate apt to difcorage him from the profecuiion 
of a virtuous life. « The Gods," faid Hefiod, " have pteced 
labour before virtue; the way to hef is at firft rough ati.i 
difficult, but grows more fmooth and eafy the farther we ad- 
vance in it." The man who proceeds in it with fteachriefs 
and refolution, will, in a little time, find that her <? ways are 
way$.of pleafantnefs, and that all her paths are peace." 

« To enforce this consideration, we may further obferve, that 
the praftice of religion will not only be attended with that 
pleafure which naturally accompanies thofe adtions to which 
we ar^ habituated, but with thofe fupernumerary joys of 
heart, that rife from the confeioufnefs of fuch a pleafure $ 
from the fatisfaftion of a&ing up to the dictates of reafon * 
and from the profpeft of a happy immortality. . 

tin the fourth place, we may learn from this obfervation, 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once fettled in a regular courfe of life, how 
we too frequently indulge ourfelves in even the moft innocent. 
diverfions arid entertainments y.fince the mind mayinfenfibly 
fall off from the relifli of virtuous aftions, and by degrees, ex- 
change that pleafure which it takes in the performance of its 
duty, for delights of a much inferior and an unprofitable nature. 
> »*The laff ufe which I {hall make of this remarkable proper- 
ty in human nature, of being delighted with thofe anions to 
which it is accuftomed, is, to flioW how abfojutely neceffary 
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k k forjja to gain habits of virtue in this life, if we would 
enjoy the pleafures of the next* The ftate of Wife, we call 
heaven, will not be capable of affeftingthofe minds which are 
not thus qualified for it : we muft, in this world, gain a relifh 
of truth and virtue* if we would be able to tafte that knowl- 
edge and perfection, wnich are to make us happy in the neit. 
The feeds of thofe fpiritual joys and raptures, which are to 
rife up and flourifti-in the foul to all eternity, muft be.plant- 
ed in it during this its prefent ftate of probation. In fhort, 
heaven is not to be looked upon only as the rgward, but as 
the natural effett of a religious life. addison. 

section XVI. 
The Pleasures resulting from a proper iTs* of our Faculties. 

Happy that man, who, unembarraffed by vulgar cates, 
mailer of himfelli his time, and fortune, fpends his time in 
making himfelf wifer j and his fortune, in making others, 
(and therefore himfelf) happier j who, as the will and under- 
standing are the two ennobling^ faculties of the foul, thinks 
himfelf not complete, till his underftandingis beautified with 
the valuable furniture of knowledge, as . well as his will en- 
riched with every virtue ; who has furnifhed himfelf" with 

11 $he advantages torelilh folitude and enliven cbnverfation 5 
-./ho when ferious, is not fullen j and when cheerful, not in- 
lifcreetly gay ; whofe ^imbitkJn is, not to be admired for a 
T life glare of greatnefe, but to be beloved for the gentle Imd 
ibber luftre of his wifdom and goodnefs. 
£ The greateft minifter of ftate has not more bufinefs to do, 
\n a public capacity, than he, and indeed every other man, may 
Ind, in the retired and ft ill fcenes of life. Even in his private 
\yalks, every thing that is vifible convinces him there is prefent 
a Being invifible. Aided by natural philofqphy, he reads plain 
legible traces of the Divinity in.every 1 
the Deity in every tree,* as well as W 
buih, though not in fo glaring a man 

im, he adores him with the tribute of 

SECTION XVII. 

Description of Can 

Trve candour is altogether differ* 

inofFenfive language, and that ftodied 
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which we fo frequently meet with among men of the wfcrld. 
Smiling, very often, is the afpect, and fmooth are the words, 
of thofe who inwardly are the moft ready to think evil of 
others. That candour, which is^-a Chriftian virtue, confifts, 
not in , fairneis of fpeech, but m fairriefe of heart. Mt may 
want the blandishment of external courtefy, but fupplies its 
place ^|ith humane and generous liberality, of fentiment. Its 
manners are unaffected, and its profeffions cordial. Exempt, 
on one hand, from the dark jeaioufy of a fufpicious mind, it 
is no* left removed* on the other, from that eafy credulity 
which is impofed on by every fpecious pretence. #It is per- 
fectly conftftent with extenfive knowledge of the world, and 
with due attention to bur own fafety. + In- that various inter- 
coutrfe, which we are obliged to carry on with perfons of ev- 
. ery different character,* fufpicion to a certain degree, is a 
neceffary guard. It is only when it exceeds the bounds of 
prudent caution, that it degenerates into vice. There is a 
proper mean between ondiflinguifliing credulity, and univer- 
fill jealoufy,* which a found underftanding difcerns, and which 
the man of candour ftudies to preferve. 
» He make* allowance for the mixture of evil -with good, 
which is to be found in every human character. He expects 
none to be faultlefs 5 and he is unwilling to believe that there 
is any without fome commendable quality. In the -midft of 
many defects, he can difcover a virtue. Under the influence 
of gerfonal *efentment, he can be juft to th^ merit.of an ene# 
mv\T» He never lends an open ear to thofe defamatory reports 
and3dark fuggeftions', ~ which; among the tribes of the cenfori- 
ous, circulate with fo rJiuch rapidity, and -meet with fuch 
ready acceptance. He is not hafty to judge, and he requires 
full evidence before he will condemn. * As long as an action 
can be afcribedto different motives, he holds it as no mark of 
fttgacity to impute it always to the worft. Where there is 
juft ground for doubt, he keeps his judgment wndeckled 5 
and, during the period of iufpenfe; leans to the,moft,charita* 
He conftruction which an action can bear. When he muft 
condemn, he condemns with regret ; and without thofe. ag* 

* gravatlons which the feverity of others adds to the crime: 

* He liftens calmly to the apofogy of the offender, and readily 
ad*nits every extenuating circumftance, which equity caa fug- 
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gfcft. * How much foever he may blame the principles of any 
ieft or party, he never confounds, under one general cenfure, 
all who belong to that party or fed. He charges them not 
Mfithfuch confeqiiehces of Jthcir tenets, as they refufe and 
difevow.* From one wrong- opinion, be does not infer the 
fbbverfion of all found principles ; nor from one bad aflfcion, 
conclude that all regard to confcience is overthrown* «^Vhen 
he " beholds the mote in his brother's eye," he remembers 
" the beam in his own." He commiferates human frailty j 
and judges of others according to the principles, by which he 
would think it reafbnable that they fhouid judge of him. In 
a word, he viewsmen and actions in the dear funfhine of 
charity and good natuYe * and not in that dark and fallen 
fhade which jealoufy and party fpirit throw over all oharaft^rs^ 

• BLAIR. 

. SECTION XVIII. 

X)n the Imperfection of that Happiness which rests solely on 
Worldly Pleasures, 

The vanity of human pieafures is a topic which might be 
embeilifhed with the pomp of much deftription. But I fliaU 
ftudioufly avoid exaggeration, and only point ouf a threefold 
vanity in human life, which every impartial obferver cannot 
but admit \ difappointment in purfuit, diffatisfaftion in enjoy- 
ment, uncertainty im pofleffion. 

Firft, difappointment in purfuit. When we look around 
us on the world, we every where behold a bufy multitude, in- 
tent ©n the profecutiofc of various defigns, which their wants: 
or deures have fuggefted. We behold tbetn employing eve- 
ry method which ingenuity call devife 1 fome the patience of 
induftry, fome tfce boldnefs of enterpnfe, others, the dexteri- 
ty of ftratagem, in orier to compafs their ends. Of this in- 
ceffant ftir and a&ivity, what is the fruit ? In comparison of 
the crowd who have toiled in vain, how final! is tae number 
of the fuccefsfui? Or rather where is the map who will de- 
clare, that in. every point he lias completed his plan, and at- 
tained hisutmoft wi(h ? No extent of human abilities has been 
able to difcover a path which, in.any line of life, leads unerr;-* 
ingly to fuceefs. Si r fhe race is not always to the fwift, nor 
the battle to the ftrong, nor riches tomen of underftanding. ,> 
We may form our plans with the moft profound fcgaciry, and 
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with the moft vigilant caution may guard againft dangers on 
every fide. But fome unforeseen occurrence comes acrofs, 
which baffles our wifdom, and lays our labours in tKe duft. 

Were fuch difappointments confined to thofe who afpire at 
engroffiag the higher departments of life, the misfortune 
would be lefs. The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall 
of ambition from its towering heighti little concern the bulk 
. of mankind. Thefe are obje&s on which, as on diftant me- 
teors, they gaze from afar, without drawing perfonal inftruc- 
tion from events fo much above them. But* alas ! when we 
defcend into the regions of private life, we find disappoint- 
ment and biafted hope equally prevalent there. Neither the 
moderation of our views, nor the juftice of our pretenfions, 
can enfure fuccefs. " But " time and chance happen to all." 
Againft the Aream of events, both the worthy and the unde- 
ferving are obliged to ftruggle; and both are frequently 
overborne alike by the current. 

Befides difappointment in purfuit, diffatisfa&ion in enjoy- 
ment is a farther vanity, to which the human ftate is fubjeft. 
This is the fevereft of all mortifications, after having been 
fuccefsful in the purfuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itfelf. 
Yet this is found to be an evil ftili more general than the for- 
mer. Some may be fo fortunate as to attain what they have 
purfued ; but none are rendered completely happy by what 
they have attained. Difappointed hope is mifery ; and yet 
fuccelsiul hope is only imperfect bin's. Look through all the 
ranks of mankind. Examine the condition of thofe who ap- 
pear moft profperous ; and you will find that they are never 
jufl: what they defire to be. If retired, they languifh for ac- 
tion y if bufy, "they complain of fatigue* If in middle life, 
they are impatient for diftinftion ; if in high ftations, they, 
iigh after freedom and eafe. Something is ftill wanting to 
that plenitude of fatisfaftion, which they expected to acquire*. 
Together with every wifh that is gratified, a new demand 
arifes^ One void opens in the heart, as another is filled. On* 
wiihes, wifhes grow \ and to the end, it is rather the ex- 
pectation of what they have not, than the enjoyment of what 
they have, which occupies and interefts the* moft fuccefsful. 

This difiatisfadion in the midst of human pleafure, fprings 
partly from the nature of our enjoyments themfelves> and 
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partly from cirCtfmftances which corrupt them. No world- 
ly enjoyments; are adequate to the high defines and powers of 
an immortal fpirit. Fancy paints them at a diftance with fplen- 
did colours ; but pofleflion unveils the fallacy. The eager- 
nefi of paffion beftows upon them, at firft, a briJk and lively 
relifh, But it is their fate always to pall by familiarity, and 
fometimes to pafs from fatlety into difguft. Happy would 
the poor man think himfelf, if he could enter on all the trea- 
sures of the rich ; and happy for a ihort time he might be : 
but before he had long contemplated and admired his ftate, 
bis poiTeffions would feem to leffen, and his cares would grow. 

Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleafures, the attend-^ 
ing circumftance* which never fail to -corrupt them* For, 
fuch as they are, they are at no time poffefled unmixed. *To 
human lips it is not given to tafte the cup orpure joy. When 
external circurnftances (how faireft to the world, the envied 
man groans in private under his own burden. Some, vexa- 
tion difquiets, fome paffion corrodes him j fome diftrefs, eith- 
er felt or feared, gnaws, like a worm, the root of his felicity. 
When there is nothing from without to difturb the prof* 
perous, a fecret poifon operates within. For worldly happi- 
nefs ever tends to deftroy itfelf, by corrupting the heart. It 
fbfters the loofe and the violent paffions. It engenders nox- 
ious habits, and taints the mind with falfe delicacy, which' 
makes it feel a thoufand unreal evils* * 

But put the cafe in the moft favourable light. - Lay afide 
from human pleafures both difappoiatment in purfuit, and 
deceitfulneft in enjoyment jfuppofe- them to be fully attain- 
able, and completely fatisfaftory ^ ftiil there remains to be 
confidered the vanity of uncertain ppSeffion and fliort dura- 
tion. Were there in- worldly things any fixed point of fe- 
curity which we could gain, the mind would then have fome 
bafis on which to reft. Bus our condition is fuch, that every 
thing wavers ? and rotters around us. * f Boaft not thyfelf of 
tomorrow ; for thou knoweft not what a drfy may bring 
fortii." it is much if, during its courfe, thou heareft not of 
iortfewhat to difquiet or alarm thee. For life never pro* 
ce^ds long in a uniform train. It is^ continually varied by 
unexpected events. The feeds of alteration are every where 
fown,j .and the fun{hine%of prafpenty commonly accelerates 
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their growth. If our enjoyments be numerous, we lie more 
open on different fides to be wounded. If we have poffef- 
fed them long, we have greater caufe to dread an approach* 
ing change. By flow degrees profperity rifes ; but rapid is 
the prpgrefs of evil. It requires no preparation to bring it 
forward. The edifice which it coft much time and labour 
to ereft, one inaufpicious event, one fudden blow can level 
with the duft. Even fuppofing the accidents of life to leave 
trs untouched, human bliis muft ftill be tranlitory ; for nan 
changes of himf elf. No courfe of enjoyment can delight us 
long. What amufed our youth, loofes its charm in maturer 
age. As years advance, our powers are blunted, and our 
pleafurable feelings decline. The filent lapfe of time is ever 
carrying fcmewhat from us, till at kngth the period comes, 
when all will be fwept away. The profpeft of this termi* 
nation of our labours and purfuits, is fufficient to mark our 
ftate with vanity. « Our days are a hand breadth, and our 
age is as nothing" Within that little fpace is all our en- 
terprife bounded. We crowd it with toils and cares, with 
contention and ftrife. We projeft great defigns, entertain 
high hopes, and then leave our plans unfini&ed, and fink 
into oblivion. 

This much let it fufflce to have faid concerning the vani- 
ty of the world. That too much has not been faid, muft 
appear to every one who eonfiders how generally majikthd 
lean to the oppofite fide ; and how often, by undue attach- 
ment to the prefent ftate, they both feed the moft finful 
pafiions, and " pierce themfelves through with many for- 
rows." 3L4I*. 

SECTION XI%. 

What are the Real and Solid Enjoyments of Human Life, 

It muft be admitted* that unmixed and complete hap* 
pfinefs is unknown on earth. No regulation of conduit can 
altogether prevent pafiiong from diftnrbing our peace, and 
misfortunes from wounding our heart. But after this con- 
ceflion is made, will it follow, that there is no objeft on earth 
which deferves our purfuit, or that all enjoyment becomes 
contemptible which is not perfect ? Let, us furvey our ftate 
with an impartial eye, and be juft to the various gifts of 
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'Heaven, ttow vain foever this life, confidered in itfelf, may 
be, the comforts and hopes of religion are fufficient to giv£ 
fblidity to the enjoyments of thf righteous. In the exercife 
of good affections, and the testimony of an approving con- 
fidence ; in the fenfe of peace and reconciliation with God, 
through the great Redeemer of mankind 5 in the firm con- 
fidence of being conducted through all the trials of life, by 
Infinite Wifdom and Goodnefs j and in the joyful profpect 
of arriving, in the end, at immortaj felicity, they poffefs a 
happinefs which, defcending from a purer and more perfect 
region than this world, partakes not of its vanity. 

. Befides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there are oth- 
er pleasures of our prefent ftate, which, though of an inferi- 
or order, muft not be overlooked in the eftimate of human 
life. It is necefiary to call attention to thefe, in order to 
check that repining and unthankful fpirk to which man is 
always too prone. Some degree of impedance muft be al- 
lowed to the comforts of health, to the innocent gratifications 
©f fenfe, and to the entertainment -afforded us by all the 
beautiful fcenes of nature 5 fome to the purfuits and harm- 
lefs amufements of focial life ; and more to the internal en- 
joyments of thought and reflection, and to the pleafures of 
affectionate intercourfe with thofe whom we love. Thefe 
comforts are often held in too low eftimatiqp, merely becaufe 
they are ordinary and common 1 although that is the circum- 
ft<mce which t>ught, in reafon, to enhance their value* They 
lie open, in fome degree, to all ; extend through every rank 
of life, and fill -up agreeably many of thofe fpaces in our 
prefent exigence, which are not occupied with higher ob- 
jects, or with ferious cares. 

From this repiefentation it appears that, notwithftanding 
the vanity of the world, a confiderable degree, of comfort is 
attainable in the prefent ftate. Let the recollection of this 
ferve to reconcile us to.our condition, and to reprefs the ar- 
rogance of complaints and murmurs. What art thou, O fon 
of man ! who, having fprung but yefterday out of the dttft, ^ 
dareft to lift up thy vcdce againft thy Maker, and to arraign 
his providence, becauie all things are not ordered according 
to thy wifli i What ytle haft thou to find fault with the or- 
der of the univerfe, whofp lot is fo much beyond what thy 
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virtue or merit gate thee ground to claim ? Is it nothing to 
thee to have been introduced into this magnificent world; to 
have been admitted as a fpe&ator of the divine wifdom and 
works 5 and to have had accefs to all the comforts which na- 
ture, with a bountiful hand, has poured forth around thee ? 
Are all the hours forgotten which thou haft paffed in eafe, in 
^complacency, or joy/ Is it a fmall favour in thy eyes, that 
the hand of Divine Mercy has been ftretch^d forth to aid 
thee 5 and, if thou rejecT: not its proffered affiftance, is ready 
to conduct thee into a happier ftate of exiftence ? When thou 
compared thy condition with thy defert, blufh, and be afham- 
ed of thy complaints. Be filent, be grateful, and adore. Re- 
ceive with thankfulnefs the bieffings which are allowed thee. 
Rever? that government which at prefent refufes thee more. 
Reft in this concluifon, that though there are evils ini.tbe 
world, its Creator is wiie and good, and has been bountiful 
to thee. blair, 

SECTION XX. 
Scale of Beings. 

Though there is a great deal of pleafure in contemplating 
the material world ; hy which I mean, that fyftem of bodies, 
Into which nature has fo curioufly wrought the mafs of dead 
matter, with the feveral relations that thofe bodies bear to 
one another ; there is ftill, methinks, fomething more won- 
derful and furprifing, in contemplations on the world of life ; 
by which! understand^all thofe animals with which every 
part of the univerfe is furnifhed. The material world is only 
the fhell of the univerfe : the world of life are its inhabitants. 

If we coiifider thofe parts of the material world, which lie 
the neareft to us, and are therefore fubjeft to our obfervations ' 
and inquiries, it is amazing to confider the infinity' of animals 
with which it-is flocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; 
every green leaf fwarms with inhabitants* There is fcarcely 
a firrgle humour in the body of a man, or of any other ani- 
mal, in which our rglafles do not difcover myriads of living 
creatures. We find even-in the moft folid bodies, as in mar- 
ble itfelf, innumerable cells and cavities, which are crowded 
with fuch imperceptible inhabitant's, as are too little for the 
naked eye to difcover. <3& frhe other hand, if we look into 
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~ ye bulky parts of nature, we fee the feas, lake«, and 

yi, teeming with numberlefs kinds of living creatures. 

~>ve find every mountain and marfh, wUdernefs and wood,, 

plentifully (locked with birds and beafts ; and every part of 

matter affording proper necefiaries and conveniences, for the 

livelihood of multitudes which inhabit it. 

The author of " the Plurality of Worlds," draws a very 
good argument from this confederation, for the peopling of 
every planet $ as indeed it feems very probable, from the an- 
alogy of reafon, that if no part of matter, with which we arc 
acquainted, lies wafte and ufelefs, thofe great bodies, which 
are at fuch a diftance from us, are not defert and unpeopled; 
but rather, that they are furnifhed with beings adapted to 
their refpe&ive fituations. 

Exiftence is a blefEng to thofe beings only which are en- 
dowed with perception \ and is iq a manner thrown away 
upon dead matter, any farther than as it is fubfervient to be- 
ings which are confcious of their exiftence. Accordingly 
we find, from the bodies which lie* under our observation, 
that matter is only made as the bafis and fupport of ariifcials^ 
and that there is no more of, the one than v^hatisneceffary 
for the exiftence of the other. 

Infinite Goodneis is of fo communicative a nature, that it 
feems to delight in conferring exiftence upon overy degree 
. of perceptive being. As this is a (peculation* which I have 
often purfued with great pleafure to aayfelf, I fhall enlarge 
farther upon it, by confidering that part of the fcale of benign 
which comes within our knowledge. . ; # 

There are fome living creatures, which are raifed but joft 
above dead matter. To mention only that fpecies o£ ftell 
*fi(h, which is formed in ths fafhion*of a cone £ that grows to 
the furfate of Several rocks ; and immediately dies* on \fijp& 
fevered from the place where it grew. There are many oth- 
er creatures but on$ remove from thefe, which have no other 
fenfe than that of feeing and tafte. Others have ftillan ad- 
ditional one of hearing j others, of fmell 5 and others of fight* 
It is wonderful to o&ferve, by what a gradual progrefs the 
world of life advances, through a pfodigious variety of iff' 
cies, before a creature is formed, thatw complete in all its 
fenfes : and even among thefe there is fuch a different degree 
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of perfe&ion, in the fenfe which one animal enjoys beyond 
what appears in another, that though the fenfe in different 
animals is diftinguifhed by the fame common denomination, 
it feems almoft of a different nature. If, after this, we look 
into the feveral inward perfe&ions of cunning and fagacky, or 
what we generally call inftinft, we find them rifing, after 
the fame manner, imperceptibly one above another ; and 
receiving additional improvements, according to the fpecies 
in which they are implanted. - This progrefs in nature is fo 
very gradual, that the moft perfeft of an inferior fpecjes, 
comes very near to the moft imperfe£tof that which is im- 
mediately above it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodnefs of the Supreme 
Being* whofe mercy extends to all his work?, is plainly feen, 
as I have before hinted, in his having Inade fo very little 
matter, at leaft what # falls within our knowledge, that dbes 
not fwarm with life. Nor is his goodnefs lefs feen in the di- 
-verfity, than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he 
made but one fpecies of animals, none of the reft would have 
enjoyed the happinefe df exiftence : he has therefore, fpecifi- 
ed % in his creation r every degree of life, every capacity of be- 
ing. The whole chafm of nature, from a plant to a man, is 
filled up with diverfe kinds of creatures* rifing one after an- 
other, by fuch a gentle and eafy afcent, that the little transi- 
tions and deviations from one fpecies to another, are almoft 
mfenfible. This intermediate fpace is fo well hufbanded 
and managed, that there is fcarcely a degree of perception, 
which does not appear in fome one part of the world of life. 
Is the goodnefs, or the wifdom of the Divine Being, more 
manifested in this his proceeding ? 

There is a confequence, befides thofe I have already men- 
tioned, which teems very naturally deducible from the fore- 
going qonfiderations; If the fcale of being rifes by fuch a 
regular progrefs, fo high as man, we may, by parity of reajfpn, 
fuppofe, that it ftill proceeds gradually through thofe beings 
which are of a fuperior nature to him.; fince there is infin- 
itely greater fpace and room for different degrees of perfec-* 
tion, between the Supreme Being and man, than between 
man and the moft defpicable infect. 

In this great fyftem of being, there is no creature fo wbit- 
Q 
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derful.in its nature, *nd which fo much deferves our particu- 
lar attention, as man \ who fills u£ the middle fpace between 
the animal and the intellectual natfere, the yifible and the 
. invifible world ; and who, is that link in the chain of beings, 
which forms the connexion between both. So that he who^ 
in one refpeCk, is afibciated with' angels and archangels, and 
may look upon a being of infinite perfection as. his father, 
,ajid the higheft~order of fpirits as his brethren, jnay, in an* 
other refpeCfc* fay to " corruption, thou art my father* and 
to the worm,,thou art my mother and my fi&er." 

* ADDISON. 

SECTION XXI. V •* " ' ' 

j Trust in the Care of Providence recommended. 

.Man, confidered in himfelf,, is a very helplefs, and a very 
wretched J>eing. He^is fubject every moment to the greateft 
calamities and misfortunes. He js befet with dangers on all 
fides ; and may become unhappy by numberlfefs cafualties, 
which he could notfbrefee, nor have prevented had he fore- 
feen them. . % 

It is our comfort, while we ar$ obnoxious to fo many acci- 
dents, that we are under the care of ons who directs contin- 
ences, and has rn his hands the management of every thing 
th^it is capable of annoiftng or offending lis ; who knows the 
alliftance we ftand in need of, and is always ready to beftow it 
on thofe who alk it of him. 

The natural homage, which fiieh a creature owes to fo infi- 
nitely wife and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him for the 
bleffings'and conveniences of life 5 and an habitual truft ia 
him, for, deliverance out of all fuch dangers and difficulties 
as may befall M& 

The man who always lives in this difpofkion of mind, has 
not the fame dark and melancholy t b 

he who confiders hlmfelf abftraCte f ' 

the Supreme Being. At die fame 1 1 

his own tieaknefs and imperf eCtion, * 

the contemplation of thofe divine 

ployed for his fafety, and his welfai I 

Forefight made up, by the omnifcl s 

Tupport. He is fiot fenfible of hi; $ 
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when he knows that his helper is almighty. In (hort, the 
perfon who has a firm -truft on the Supreme Being is pow- 
erful in his power, wife by his wifdom, happy by his happi- 
nefs. He reaps the benefit of every divine attribute ; and 
lofes his own infufEcieney in the fullnefs of infinite perfec- 
tion. To make our lives more eafy to us, we ar< com* 
, manded to |>ut our truft in him, who is thus able to relieve 
and fuccour us ; the' Divine Goodnefs having made fuch a 
reliance a duty, notwithftanding we. fliould have been mif- 
erable, had it been forbidden us. 

Among ieveral motives, which might be made nfe of to 
recommend this duty to us, I {hall only take notice of thofe 
that follow. 

The firfl and ftrongeft is, that we are promifed, he will not 
fail thofe who put their trufl*in him. 

But without confidering the fupewatural bleffing, which 
accompanies this duty, we may oMerve, that it has a natural 
tendency to its own reward ; x>r, in other words; that this 
firm truft and confidence in the great difpofer of all things, 
contributes very much to the getting jrlear of any affliction, 
pr to the bearing df it manfully * A perfon who believes he has 
his fiaccour at hand, and that he afts in the fight of his friend, 
often exerts himfelf beyond his abilities ; and does wonders, 
that are not to be matched by one who is not animated with 
fuch a confidence of fuccefs. Truft in the affiftance of an 
Almighty Being, naturally produces patience, hope, cheer- 
fulneft, and all other difpofitions of mind, which alleviate 
thofe calamities that we are not able to remove. 

The praftice of this virtue adminifters great comfort to 
the mind of man, in times of poverty and afflifiion 5 but 
moft of all in the Hour of death. When the foul is hov- 
ering, in the laft moments of its feparation ; when it is juft 
entering on another date of exiftence, to converfe with 
fcenes, and objefts, and companions, that are altogether new ; 
what can* fupport her under fuch tremblings of thought, fuch 
fear, fuch anxiety, fuch apprehenfions, but the cafting of 
all her cares upon him, who firft gave her being ; who has 
conduced her through one ftage of it 5 and who will be al- 
ways prefent, to guide and comfort her in ber progrefs 
through eternity? addison. 
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, SECTION XXII. 

piety and Gratitude enliven Prosperity. 

Px&TY* and gratitude to Go3,coniribute, in a bigh'degtee, 
to enliven prpfperity.- Gratitude is a pleafing emotion. The 
fenfe of being diftiaguifhed hyahe kmdnefe of another, glad- 
dens the hearts warms it with reciprocal affe&ion, and gives 
to any po^effion which is agreeable in itfelf, a double relifh, 
from its being the gift of a friend- Favours conferred by 
men, I acknowledge, may prove burdenfome. For human 
virtue is never perfect j and fometim#s unreafonable expec- 
tations oil the one fide, fometimes a mortifying fenfe of de- 
pendence on the other, corrode in fecret the pieafure of be»- 
efits, and convert the obligations of fHendOrip into grounds 
of jealoufy. But nothing of this kind can affect the inter* 
courfe of gratitude 'with Heaven. Its favours are wholly 
idifinterefted % and with % gratitude the moft cordial and un- 
fufpieious) a good man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, 
who aim^ at no" end but the happineis of thofe whom he 
bleiTcs, and who defires no return from them, but a devout 
and thankful heart, .While others can trate their profperky 
to no higher fource than a concurrence of worldly caufes i 
and, often, of mean or drifting incidents, which occafiooally 
favoured their defignst with what Superior fatisfacYion does 
the fervant pf God remark the hand of thae gracious- power, 
which hath raifed him up, which hath happily conducted 
hira through the various ftegs of life f and crowned htm with 
the moft favourable diftinelion beyond his equals ? # 

Let us farther confider^ that not twaly gratitude for the 
paft, but * cheering lenfe of divine favour, at thepreffent* « 
enters into the pious emotion. Thtj are only the virtuous, 
who in their profperoas days hear this voice addrefled to 
them, " Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy 
wine with a cheerful heart; for God now accepteth thy 
works." He who is the author of their prosperity, gives 
them a little to eiyoy, wkh complacency* his own. gin.*— 
While bad men fnatch the pteafures of the world as by 
ftealth, without countenance from the great proprietor of 
the world, tha righteous fit openly down to the feaft of lifcj, 
under the fhiile of approving heaven. No guihy fears damjt 
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their joys. The WefSftg of God refts upon all that they 
poflefs; his protection furrounds them ^ and hence, « in 
the habitations of the righteous is found the voice of rejoic- 
ing and falvation." A luftre unknown to others, invefts, in 
their fight, the whole face of nature. Their piety reflects a 
funfhine from heaven upon the prosperity of the world ; 
unites in one point of view, the untling afpeft, both of the 
powers above, and of the objects below. Not only have they 
as full % relifh as others, of the innocent pleafures of life, 
but) moreover, in thefe they hold communion with their di- 
vine benefactor. . In all that is good or fair, they trace hisr 
hand. From the4>eauties of nature, from the improvements 
of art, from the enjoyments of focial life, they raife their a£* 
Section to the fource of all the happinefs which furrounds 
them j and thus widen the fphere of tfheir pleafures, by add- 
ing intellectual, and f piritual, to earthly joys. [■ 

For illuftration of what I have faid on this head, remark 
that cheerful enjoyment of a proiperous ftate, which king 
David had when he wrote the twenty- third pfalm> and com- 
pare the higheft pteafares of the riotous finner, with the 
happy and fatisfied fpirit which breathes throughout the 
pfalm. In the midft of the fplenddr of royalty, with what 
amiable fimplicity of gratitude does he took up to the Lord 
as " his Shepherd •," happier in afcribing all his fuccefs to 
Divine favour, than to the policy of his toencrls, op to- th& 
force of his arms? How many inftences of divine goodnefs 
arofe before him in pleafing* remembrance-, when with fuch 
relifh he fpake of rt green: paftures and ftill waters," befide 
which God hod led him ; of his cup which lie had made to 
Overflow y and trf-the table which he had prepared for him 
in the prefence of his enemies ! With what perfeft tranquil- 
ity do£s he look forwarcbto the time of his paffing through 
** the valley of the fhadow of death V unappalled by that 
Ipeftre, whofc moft diftant appearance blafts the pro/perity" 
ef firmers ! He fears no evil, as long as "the rod and the 
ftaff ,f of his Divine Shepherd are wat-h him ; and through ati 
the unknown periods of this and of future exiftence, com- 
mits himfelfto his guidance with fecure and triumphant 
hope " Surely goodnefs and mercy will fellow me all the 
days of my life ; and I fliail dwell in the houie of the ilord 
Q 2 
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forever" What a purified, fentimental epjoymcnt of pros- 
perity* is here exhibited f How different from that grofs relifb: 
of worldly pleaiures* which, belong to thofe who behold only 
the terreftrial fide of things ; who raife their views to nov 
higher objects than the fucceffion of human contingencies 
and the weak efforts of human ability ; who have no pro- 
testor or patron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity, 
or to warm their hearts with gratitude and txruft ! blai^u 

section x^iik v 

Tiftufy when deeply rooted, is net subject to the Influence of Fortune* 

The city of Sidon having furrendered to Alexander, he 
ordered Hepheftion to beftow the crown on him whom the 
Sidonians ihould think moft worthy of that honour. H*«* 
pheftion being at that time refident with two young men of 
diftin&ion, offered them the kingdom ; but they refufed it* 
telling him that it was contrary to the laws of their country 
to admit any one to that honour, who was not of the royal 
family. He then having exprefled his admiration of their 
difinterefted fpirit, defired them to name one of the royal 
race, who chight remember that he received the crowa 
through their hands. ~ Overlooking many, who would have 
been ambitious of this high honour, they mdde choice ^oi 
Abdolonymus, whofe Angular merit had rendered him con- 
fpicuous, even in the vale of obfeurky. 'Though remotely 
related to the royal family, a feries of misfortunes Kad re- 
duced him to the neceffity of cultivating a garden, for afaatt 
ftipend, in the fuburbs of the city. 

While Abdolonymus was bufily employed in weeding feia 
garden, the two friends of Hepheftion, bearing ii^ their hands, 
the enfigns of royalty, approached him, and faluted kirn king. 
They informed him that Alexander' had appointed him ta 
that office *, and required him immediately to exchange his 
■ ruftic garb, and utenfils of hufbandry, for the r^gal robe and 
fceptre* At the fame time they admeptfhed him, when he 
Ihould be feated on the throne, and have a nation in hispow-. 
er, not to forget the humble condition from which Jbe had . 
been raifed. 

All this, at th£ firft, appeared to Abdolonymus as aft ill©- 
Son of the fancy, or an ink it offered to his poverty. He re? 
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qaefted them not to trouble hinv farther with their imperti- 
nent jefts* and to find fome other way of amufing them- 
felvss, which .might leavehim in the peaceable enjoyment of 
bis ohfcu?« habitation. At length, however, they convinced 
hiaj, thatithey were ferious in their propofal 5 and prevailed 
upon him to accept the regal office, and accompany them to 
the palace* 

JfcJo fooner was he in!po§*effion of the government, than 
pride and envy created him enemies; who whifpered their 
murmurs in every placet till at ljaft they reached the- ear of 
Alexander. He commanded the new eie&ed prince to he 
font for ; and inquired of him, with what temper of mind 
be had borne his poverty. "Would to Heaven,'* replied 
Abdoionymus, « that I may be able to bear my crown with 
equal moderation : for when I pofiefled little, I wanted noth- 
ing: thefe hands fupplied me with whatever I defired." 
From this apfwer, Alexander formed fo high an idea of his 
wifdom, that he confirmed. the choice which had been made ; 
and annexed a neighbouring province to the government of 
Sklorw QViNTUfi curses. 

, . SECTION XXIV, 

Tie Speech ofFabri$ius t a Roman ^imbasrador f to King Pytrhus^ 
ivho attempted to bribe him to bis Interest , by the 
offer of a great Sum of Money. 
.With regard to my poverty, the king h^s, indeed, beea 
jttflly informed. My whole eftate confifts in a boufe of but 
meaaappearance, and. a little fpot of ground \ from which, by 
my own labour I draw my fupport* , But, if by any means* 
that* haft been perfuaded to think that this poverty renders 
meof lefsconfequence in my own country, of in any degree 
unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. I have no reafon to com- 
plain of fortune y (he fupplies me with all that nature requires \ 
ami if I am without fuperfluities, I am alfo free from the de- 
fire of them. With thefe, I confefs I ihould be more able to 
fuccour the neceffitous, the only advantage for which the 
wealthy : a*e to be envied -y hut fmall as my pofieflibrts are* I 
can ftili contribute fomething to the fupport of the ftate, and 
the affiftanceof my friends. - Wjth.refpeft to honours, my 
country places me, poor as I am, upon a level with the rich- 
eft ^ For Rome kpop?$ no qualifications, for gyeat employ-' 
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ments, but virtue and ability. She appoints me to officiate 
in the moft auguft ceremonies of religion : - fee intrnfts me 
with the command of her armies ; me confides to my care 
the moil important negotiations. My poverty does not let* 
fen the weight and influence of my counfels in the fenate* 
The Roman people honour me for that very poverty which, 
king Pyrrhus confiders as a disgrace* They know the many 
opportunities I have had to, enrkjj^myfelf, without cenfare j 
they are convinced of my difinterefted zeal for their prof*. 
perity ; and if I have any thing to complain of, in the return 
they make me, it is only the excels of their applaufe. What 
value, then, pan I put upon thyroid and filver I What Jrinjf 
can add any thing to my fortune ? Always attentive to dif-* 
charge the duties incumbent upon me, I have a mind free> 
from fe&reproach P and I have an honeft fame* 

SECTION xxv. 

t '. Chtra&tr of J^mes L King of ' \JEqglanJ. , 

No prince, fo little enterprifing and 4q inoffenfive^ w«* 
ever fo much expofed to the oppofite extremes of calumny 
and flattery, of fatire and panegyric* And the factions which 
began fa his time, being ftill continued, have made hk char- 
after be as much diluted to this day, as is commonly that of 
princes who are our contemporaries. Many virtues, however, 
it mail be owned, he was poflefled of *, but not one of them 
pure, or free from the contagion of the neighbouring^ vices. 
His genetfofity bordered on profufion, his learning 09 pedan-* 
try, his pacific difpofition on pufillanimity, his wifdem ©a 
cunning, his friend (hip- on Kght fancy, and boyifli fondmfs. 
While he imagined that he was only maintaining his own au- 
thority, he may perhaps be fufpe&ed m feme of his aftions, 
and ftill more of his pretenfions, to have encroached on th* 
liberties of his people. . While he endeavoured* by an ese£t 
neutrality, to acquire the good will of all his neighbours, he 
was able to preferve fully the efteem aad regard of .neoe*^ 
His capacity was considerable, hut fitter to difcourie on gene* 
ral maxims, than, to conduit an intricate bisfinefs. 

His intentions were juft^ but more adapted 4o*hecondu& 
of private Jife, than to the government of kingdomis* v Awk-* 
waid in his perfoQ, and ungainly, ia his manners* he was itt 
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qualified to command refpeft : partial and undifceraing in 
to afFeftions, he was little fitted to acquire general love. «Of 
a feeble temper, more than of a frugal judgment ; expofed to 
tour ridicule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by 
iiis freedom from pride and arrogance. And, upon the 
whole, it may be pronounced of his character, that all his 
qualities were fullied with weaknefs, and embellifhed by hu- 
manity. Political courage he was certainly devoid of $ and 
from thence chiefly is derived the ftrong prejudice, which 
prevails againft his perfbnal bravery : an inference, however, 
iffhich muft be owned, from 'general experience) to be ex- 
tremely fallacious. humb. 

section XXVI. 
Charles V. Emperor of Germany % resigns his Dominions % and re- 
tires from the World. 

This great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and 
in poffeffion of all the honours which can flatter the heart 
of man, took the extraordinary refolution, to refign his king- 
doms $ and to withdraw entirely from any concern in bufi- 
Jaefs or the affairs of this world, in order that he might fpend 
the remainder of his days in retirement and folitude. Though 
it requires neither deep refle&ion, nor extraordinary difcenW 
roent, to difcover that the ftate of royalty is not exempt from 
. cares and difappointments ; though moft of thofe who are 
exalted to a throne, find folfcitude, and fatiety, and difguft, 
to be their perpetual attendants* in that envied preeminence •, 
yet, to defcend voluntarily from the fupreme to a fubordinate 
ftatbn, and to relinquifli the pofleflSoi* of power, in order to 
attain the enjoyment of happinefs, feems to be^an effort too 
great for the human mind. Several inftances, indeed, occur 
in hjftory, of monarchs who have quitted a throne, and have 
ended their days in retirement* But they were either weak 
princes, who took this resolution rafhly, and repented of it as 
foon as it was taken ; or unfortunate princes, from whofe 
hands fome ftfong rival had wrefted their fceptre and con> 
pelled them to defcend with relu&ance into a p*5vate ftation. 
Dioclefian"fe, perhaps, the oply prince capable of folding the 
reins of government, wRo ever refigned them from deliberate 
choice j and who continued, during many y? ars, to enjoy 
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the tranquility of retirement, without fetching one pen&ent \ - 
figh, or cafting back one look-of defire, towafds the power ". 
or dignity which he had abandoned. 

No wonder, then, that Charles's refignation fhould fill all \» 
Europe with aftonifhment \ and give rife, both among his .\ 
contemporaries, and among the hiftorians vi that period, to j 

Various conjectures concerning the motives which determined j 
a prince, whofe ruling paffion had Ijeeauniformly the love j 
of power, at the age of £fty-fix, J when objefts of -ambition op- 
erate with full force on the mind, and are purfued with the 
greateft ardour, to take a refolution fo lingular and vjnexpe&ed* 

The emperor, in purfuance of his determination, having 
afiembled the ftates of the Low Countries at Bruffels, feated 
himfelf for the laft time, In the chair of ftate ; on one fide of . 
which was placed his fon, and tin the other, his fifter, the 
queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with a fplen- 
did retinue of the grandees of Spain and princes of the em- * 
pire ftanding behind him. The prefident^of the council of 
Flanders, by his command, explained, in a few words,~his in* 
tention in calling this extraordinary meeting of the ftates. . 
He then read the inftr ument of refignation , by which Charles 
furrendered to his fon Philip all his territories, jurifdiftion* ~ 
and authority in the Low Countries y> abfolving his fubje&s 
there from their oath of allegiance to him, which he reqiiir- . 
ed them to transfer to Philip his lawful heir \ and to ferve 
him with the fame loyalty and zeal that they had manifefted, 
during fo long a courfe of years, in fupport of his government. 
- Charles then rofe from his feat, and leaning on the fhoui- 
def of the prince of Orange, becaufe he was unable UT ftand 
without fupport, he addreiTed himfelf to the audience ; and, 
from a paper which he held in his hand in order to affift his 
memory, he recounted with dignity, but without oftentation 
all the great things which he had undertaken and performed, 
fince the commencement of his adminiftration. He obferv- 
ed, that from the feventeenth year of his age, he had dedi- 
cated all his thoughts and attention to public obje£b, referv- 
ing no portion of his time for the indulgence of his eafe, and 
very little for the enjoyment of private pleafure ; and eitHer 
in a pacific or hoftile manner, he had vifited Germany nine j 
times, Spaitf fix times, France four times, Italy feven times, j 
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tl*e Low countries ten tines, England twice, Africa as often, 
and had made eleven voyigcs by fea j that while his health 
permitted him to difcharge his duty, and the vigour of his 
conftitution was equal, in any degree, to the arduous office 
■* of governing iuch extenfive dominions, he had never fhun- 
ned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that iow, when his 
health was broken, and his vigour exhaufted by the rage of 
*n insurable diftenfcper, his growing infirmities admonifhe'd 
him to retire > noi* was he fo fond of reigning, as to retain 
the fceptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer able to 
protect his fubjefts, or to render them happy $ that infteadof 
afovereign worn out with difeafes, and fcarcely half alive, he 
gave them one in the prime of life, accuftomed already to 
govern, and who added to the vigour of youth all the atten- 
tion and fagacity of maturer years \ that if, during the courfe 
of a long adminiftration, he had committed any material er~ 
ror in government, or if, under the preffure of fo many and 

freat affairs, and amidft the attention which he had been o- 
liged tg give to them, he had either negiefted or injured any 
■of his fubje&s, he now implored their forgivenefs 5 that, for 
fcis part, he jfhould ever retain a grateful fenfe of their fideli- 
ty and attachment, and would carry the remembrance of it 
along with him to the place of his retreat, as his fweeteft con- 
fblation, as well as the beft reward for all his fervices ; and, 
in his laft prayers to Almighty God would pour forth his ar- 
dent wiflies for their welfare. %, 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kiffed his father's hand, " If," fays he, " I had left you, by 
tfiy death, this rich inheritance : to which I have made inch 
large additions, fome regard would have beenjuftly due .to 
my memory on that account 5 but now, when I voluntarily 
^efign to you what I might have ftill retained, I may well ex- 
pert the warmeft expreffions of thanks on your part. 'With 
thefe, however, I difpenfe 5 and fhall confider your concern 
tor the welfare of your fubjefts and your love of them, as the 
bell and moft acceptable teftimony of your gratitude to me. 
It is in your power, by a wife and virtuous adminiftration, to 
juftify the extraordinary proof which I give this day of my 
paternal affeftion, and to demonftrate that you are worthy of 
the confidence which I repofe in you. Preferve an inviolable 
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regard f or religion ; maintain the Catholic Faith in its puri- 
tr ; let the iaws of your country be facred in your eyes ; en- 
croach not on the rights and privileges of your people; and 
if the time (hall ever comej when you {hall wifh to enjoy the 
tranquility of private life # may you have a fon endowed with 
fuch qualities, that you can refign your fceptre to him, with 
as much fatisfa&ion as I give up miue to you/* 

As foon as Charles had fihifhed this lUng addrefs- t& his 
fabje&s, and to their new fovereign/ he funk into the chair, 
exhaufted and ready to faint with the fatigue of fuch an ex- 
traordinary effort. During his difcourfe, the whole au- 
dience melted into tears $ feme from admiration of his .mag- 
nanimity ; others foftened by the expreffions of tendernefs 
towards his fon, and of love to his people ; and all were af- 
fected with the deepeft forrow, at lofing a fovereign, who had 
xliftinguifhed the Netherlands, his native country* with par- 
ticular marks of his regard and attachment. 

% , SECTION XXVII. 

Thwame subject contimud* 

A few weeks after the resignation ,pf the Netherlands, 
Charles, iaan affembiy no lefs fplenciid,and with a ceremo- 
nial equally pompous, refigned to his ion the crowns of Spaio, 
with all the territories depending on them, both in the old 
and in the new world, Of all thefe vaft poffeffions, he re- 
ferved nothing for himieif, but an annual penfioft of an hnn*. 
dred thoufand ^crowns, to defray the charges of his family, 
and to afford him a fraall fum for a&s of benevolence and 
charity. 

Nothing now remained lo detain him from that retreat for 
which he languished. Every thing having been , prepared 
fome time for his voyage, he fet out for Zuitburg in Zealand, 
where the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In bis way thith- 
er, he paffed through Ghent ; and after flapping there a few 
days, to indulge that tender and pleafant melancholy, which 
ariies in the mind of every man in the decline of life, on viC- 
iting the place of his nativity, and viewing the fceries and ob- 
jects familiar to him Jn his early youth, be purfued his jour- 
ney accompanied by his fon Philip, his daughter the arch- 
ducheis, his fitters the dowager queens of France and Hun- 
gary, Maximilian his fon-in-law, and a numerous retinue of 
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the Flemiih nobility. Before he went on boa$d, he difmiflfed 
them with marks of his attention or regard ; and taking leave 
of Philip with all the tendernefs of a father who embraced 
his fon lor the laft time, he fet fail under convoy of a large 
fleet of Spanifh, Flemifh, and Englifh {hips. 

His voyage was profperous and agreeable ; and he arrived 
at Lareda in Bifcay, on the eleventh day after he left Zea- 
land. As foon as he landed, he fell proftrate on the ground ; 
and considering himfelf now as dead to the world, he killed 
the earth, and faid, " Naked came I out of my mother's 
womb, and naked I now iteturn to thee, thou common moth- 
er of mankind." From Laredo he proceeded to Valladolid. 
There he took a laft arid tender leave of his two fitters ; 
whom he would not permit to accompany him to his folitude, 
though they entreated it with tears % f not only that they 
might have the corifolation of contributing, by their attendr 
ance and dire, to mitigate or to foothe his fufferings, but that 
they might reap inftru&ion and benefit, by joining with him 
in thofe pious e$erct£es, to which he had confecrated the re- 
mainder of his days. 

Prom Valladolid, he continued his journey to Plazencia in 
Eftremadura. He had pafied through that city a great many 
years before ; and having been ftruck at that time with the 
delightful fituation of the monaftery of St, Julius, belonging 
to the, order of St. Jerome, not many miles diftant from that 
'place, he had theax>|^erveA to fome of his attendants, that 
this was a fpot to whic^jPlclefian might have retired with 
pleafare. The impreffit^lfecn iteniained fo ftrong on his 
mind, that he pitched upon k £r the place of his retreat* It 
was feated in a vale of no«great Extent, watered by a fmail 
brook, and furrounded by rhlng grounds, covered with lofty 
trees ; from the nature of the foil, as well as the temperature 
of the climate, it was efteemed the moft healthful and delic- 
ious fituation in Spain. Some months before his resignation, 
he had fent an architect thither, to add a new apartment to 
the monaftery, for his accommodation ; but he gave ftri& 
orders, that the ftyle of the building fhould be fucjhas fuited 
his prefenfc ftation, rather than 'his 'former dignity. It con- 
fifted only of fix rooms, four of them in the form of friars' 
cells, with naked walls ; the other two, each twenty feet 
R 
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fquare, were hpng with brown cloth, and furnifhed in the 
moft fimpie manner. They were all on a level with the 
ground $ with a door on one fide into a garden, of which 
Charles himfelf had given the plan, and had filled \t with va- 
rious plants, which he propofed to cultivate with his own 
hands. On the other fide, they communicated with thechap- 
el of the monaftery, in which he was to perform his devo- 
tions. Into this humble retreat, hardly Sufficient for the 
comfortable accommodation of a private gentleman, did 
Charles enter, with twelve domeftics only. He buried there, 
in foli tude and filence, his grandeur, his ambition, together 
with all thofe vaft projefts, which, during half a century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe 5 filling every kingdom in it, 
by turns, with the terror of his arms, and the dread of being 
fubjefted to his power. 

In this retirement, Charles formed fufch a plan of life for 
himfelf, as would have fuited the condition, of a private per- 
fon of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain ; 
his dome(iics few ; his intercourse with tj^m familiar 5 all 
the cumberfome and ceremonious forms of attendance on his 
perfon were entirely abeHihed, as deftru&ve of that fociai 
eafe and tranquility, which he courted, in order 1 9 foot he the 
remainder of his days. As the mildnefs of the climate, to- 
gether with his deliverance from the burdens and carts of 
t government, procured him, at firft a considerable remiilion 
from the acute pains with which he Jiad been long torment- 
ed, he enjoyed, perhaps, morjflfcnplete fatisfa&ion in this 
humble folitude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. 
The ambitious thoughts and projefts, which had fo long en- 

froffed and difquieted him, were quite effaced from his mind. 
ar from taking any part in the political tranfaftions of the 
princes of Europe, he reftramecl his curiofity even from any 
inquiry concerning them ; and he feemed to view the bufy 
fcene which he had abandoned, with all the contempt and 
indifference arifing from his thorough experience of its vani- 
ty, as well as from the pleafing rejle&ion of having difen- 
tangled himfelf from its cares. 

OR. ROBERTSON* 
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FART II. 
PIECES IN POETRY. 



CHAPTERS 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 



SBCTIol I. 
SHORT , AND EASY SENTENCES, 

Education. 

JJ. is education forms the common mind * 
Juft as th^twig is bent, the tree's hiclin'd. 

Candour, 
With pleafure let us own our errors paft ; 
And make each day a critic on the laft. ' 

Reflection. , 
A foul without r^fle&ion, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

Secret Virtue. 
The private path, the fecret a£ts of men, 
If noble, far the nobleft of their lives, 

Necessary knowledge easily attained. 
Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 
Unfcedg'd, lies open in life's commpn field ; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feaft. 

Disappointment. 
Difappointxnent lurks in many a prize, ' 
As bees in flowVs ; and ftings us with fuccefo 

, note. , 

li» tfce first chapter, the Compiler has exhibited a considerable varie- 
ty of poetical construction, for the young reader's preparatory exercise. 
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Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would be happy, njuft be great K 
Great in its wifhes ; great in rts furveys. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend* 

Natural and fanciful life. . 
Who lives to nature, rarely can be pure : 
Who lives to fancy , never can be rich. 

Charity. 

In faith and hope the world will difagree ; 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

The prize of virtue. 
What nothing earthly gives, or am deftroy, 
The foul's calm funfhine, and the heart felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize. 

Sense and modesty connected. 
Diftruftful fenfe with modeft caution i peaks ; 
It ftttl looks home, and fbort excoifions makes j 
But rattling nonfenfe in full volleys breaks. r 

Moral Discipline salutary. 
Heav'n gives us friends to blefs the prefent fcene » 
Refumies them to prepare us for the next. 
All evils^natural are moral goods j 
All difcipline, indulgence, on the whole. 

Present blessings undervalued. 
Like birds, whofe beauties, languish, half conceal'd, 
rill, mounted on the wing, their glofly plumes 
Expanded fhine with azure, green, and gold, 
How bleffings brighten as they take their flight I 

Hope. 
Hope, of all paffions moft befriends us here % 
Paffions of prouder name befriend us leis. 
Joy has her tears, and tranfporthas her death \ 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though ftrong, 
Man's heart, at once, infpirits and ferenes. 

Happiness modest and tranquil. 
. ■ N ever man was truly Weft, 
But it compos'd, and gave him fuch a caft 
As folly might miftake for want of joy ; 
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A caft unlike the triumph of the proud \ 
A modeft afpeft, and a fmile at heart. 

True greatness. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
v Or failing, fmiles in exile or in chains, ^ 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed.. 

The tear of fympathy. * 

No radiant pearl* irtiich crefted fortune wears, 
No gem that twinkling hangs from beauty's ears, 
Nor the bright ftars, which night's blue arch adorn*- 
Nor rifing funs that gild the vernal morn, ; 

Shine with fuch luftre, as the tear that br£. .$,, 
For others' wo, down Virtue's manly cheeks. 

SECTION II. 
VEtLSES IN WHICH THE LINES ARE OF DIFFERENT LENGTH, 

Bliss of celestial origin. 
Restless mortals toil for nought •, 
Blifs in vain from eartfy is fought j 
Blife, a native of the sky, 
Ndver wandfers. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot feek in vain 5 
. For to feek her is to gain... 

The Passkns* 
The paffions are a numerous croud,. 
Imperious, pofitive, and loud. 
„ Curb thefe licentious fons of ftrife 5 
Hence chiefly rife, the ftorms of Jife : 
If they grow mutinous, and rave, 
They are thy matters, thou their flave. 

Trust in Providence recommendeii 

'Tis Providence alone fecures, 

In eVry change, both mine and yourst 

Safety confifts not in efcape 

From dangers of a frightful fhape : 

An earthquake may be bid to fpare '. 

The man that's ftrangled by a~hair. 

R 2 r \ 
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Fate fteals along with fitept tread, 
Found oft'neft in whit ieaft we dread % 
Frowns in the ftorm witV angry brow, 
, But in the funihine firikcs the blow; 

Epitaph. 
How loVd, how valu'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of duft alone remains of thee ; 
Til all thou art, and all the proud (hall be. 

Fame. 
All fame is foreign, but of true defert j 
Piays round the bead, but comes not to the heart. 
One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ftupid ftarers and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels, m 

Than Caefar with a fenate at his heels. 

Virtue the guardian of youth. * * 

Down the finooth ftream of life the ftrippling dart$/> 
. Gay as the mora ; bright glows the vernal iky, » 
Hope fwells his fails, and paflions fteers his courfe. 
Safe glides his little bark along the flipre, 
Where virtue takes her ftand : but if too far 
He launches forth bevond difcretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempeft fcowls, the furges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep- 

Sunrise. ' ; 

But yonder comes the pow'rful king of,, day, 
Rejoicing in the eaft. The leaning cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 
Mllum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aflant the dew-bright earth, and coloured air, 
He looks in boundlefs majefty abroad ; 
And flieds the fhining day, that burnHhed plays 
On ropks, and hills, ancTtpw'fs, and wand'ring ftream* 
High gleaming from afar* 

Self -Government. ^ 

May I govern my paffions with abfolute fway 5 
And grow wifer and better as life wears away. 
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Shepherd. 
On a mountain ftretch'd beneath a hoary willow, 
Lay a fhepherd fwain, and view'd the rolling billow. ^ 

SECTION mi. , ' 

VERSES CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS, INTERRO0ATIONS> 
AND PARENTHESIS. , 

Competence. 
A competence is all we can enjoy : 
Oh ! be content, where Hea^n can give no more ! 

Reflection essential to happiness* 
Much joy not only fpeaks fmall happinefs, 
But happinefs that fhortly muft expire. 
Can joy unbottomM in refle&ion ftand ?^ 
^Vnd, in a tempeft, can refre&ion live I 

Friendship. 
Can gold gain friendfhip ? Impudence of- hope ! ^ 

As well mere man an angel might beget. ^ ; 

Love, and love only, is the loan for love*. * ^ 

Lorenzo ! pride reprefs ; nor hope to find , V 'V 

A friend, but what has found a friend in thee, ..-*' ; ."•>' 
AU like the purchafe ; few the price will pay : **/ 

And this makes friend* fuch miracles below. 

Patience. - v^5> 

' Beware of defp'rate fteps. Thedarkeftday ftt 

(Live tilT tomorrow) will have pafs'd away. 

Luxury. . ~ \ 

■ » — ;— O luxury ! ^:^ . 

Bane of elated life, of affluent (fetes, '.; :C-f* 
What dreary change, what ruin is sot thine ! 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind i ' ♦ 

To the foft entrance of thy rofy caVe, c - 

How doft thou lure the fortunate and great ! X\ ,[_■' 
Dreadful attraction ! ; ; ^ - 

Virtuous activity. < " / : > V 
Seize mortals ! leize the tranfient hour j . i ^ 
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Improve each moment as it flies : 

Life's a fhort fummer — man a flower ; ^Jg$7 

He dies — Alas ! how foon he dies ! 7^ 

D.giti/edbyGoOglf** 
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The source of happiness. 

Reafon's whole pleafures all the joys of fenfe, 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence ; 

But health confifts with temperance alone ; 

And peace, O virtue ! peace is all thy own." ■ * 

Placid emotion. 
Who cari forbear to finile with nature ? Can 
The ftormy paffions in the bofom roll, 
While ev'ry gale is p^ce, and ev'ry ^ove 
Is melody? 

Solitude.* 
Ojfacred folitude X divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great ! 
By thy pure ftream, or in thy waving made, 
We court fair wifdom, that celeftial maid : 
The genuine offspring of lier lovd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth,) are innocence and peace* 
. There, from the ways of men laid fafe afhore, 
We fmile to hear the diftant tempeft roar ; 
There, bleft'd with health, with bus*nefs unperplexy,. 
This life we relilh, and enfure the next. 

. Presume not on tomorrow; 

In human hearts what bolder thought can rife/ 
Than man's preemption on tomorrow's dawn ? 
Where is tomorrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverfe 
h fure to none. % 

Dum viviflaus vivamus. 

Whilst we UifSy let us live. 

« Live, while you live," the epicure would fay, . 
" And feiz$ the pleafures of the prefent day." 
" Live while you Hye," the facr&i preacher cries'; 
a And give to God each moment as it flies.* 
Lord ! in my views^let both united be j 
I live in pleafure, when I live to thee ! * : - 

DODDEJDGE. 
* B| spUlude We is n caut, * Umpew> se^hiaiciifrora the world. 
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SECTION IV. 
VERSES IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

The Security of Virtu** 
Let coward guilt! with pafiid fear, 

To fhelrring caverns fly, 
And juftly dread the vengeful fate* 
- * That thunders through the Iky. 
Protected by that hand, whofe law, 

' The threat'ning ftorms obey, 
Intrepid virtue fmiles fecure, 
As in the blase of day. 

Resignation. 
And O ! by error's force fubdued, 

Since oft my ftubborn will * 

Prepoft'rous ihuns the latent good, 

And grafps the fpecious ilL 

Not to my wifh, but to my want, 

Do thou thy gifts apply \ % 

Unafk'd what good thou knoweft graflt, 

What ill, though afk'd, deny. 

Compassion. * 
I have found out a gift for my fair $ 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed : 
But let me that plunder forbear 1 

She will fay, 'tis a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er can be true, fhe averr'd, 

Who can §pb a poor bird of its young : 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 

Such tendernefs fall from her topgue. 

Epitaph. 
HereVefts his head upon the lap of earth, ♦ t ' 

A youth to Jdrtune and to fame unknown j 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

- Large was his bounty, and his foul fincere ; 

Heav'n did a recompenfe as largely fend : 
He gave to mis'ry all he had — a tear ; 
He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wifh'd) a friend 
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N& farther feek his merits to difclofe, 

Or draw his frailties ftoro their dread abode, \, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repofe,) 
The bofom of hist Father and his God. 

Joy an/J Sorrow Connected. 
Still, where rofy pleafure leads, 
See a kindred grief purfue ; 
Behind the fteps that mis'ry treads, 
Approaching comforts view. 

, The hues of blifs more brightly glow, 
Chaftis'd by fable tints of wo : . 

And blended form, with artfiil ftrife, 
The ftrength and harmony of life. 

Tht Golden Mian. 
He that holds fail the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between - 

The little and the great* 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, .> 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich span's, door, 

Imbitt'ring. all his ftate*. r 

The talleft pines fed moft the pofar 
. Of wintry blaft; the loftieft tqw'r 

Coines heavieft to the ground. 
The bolts that {pare the mountain's fide, 
His cloud-capt eminence divide ; . 

And fpread the ruin round. 

Mcxkrxd* Vitws eyid Aims Hecomtnendtd. 
With pafBons unruffled, untainted wkh pride, 

By reafon my life let me fquare 5 
The wants of my nature are cheaply fupplied $ 

^nd the reft are but lolly and care, « 

How vainly, through infinite treble and ftrife, 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that n truly delightful in life, 

Is what all, if they pleafe, may enjoy. ^ . 

Attachment to Life. 
The tree of deepeft root 4$ found 

Leaft willing ftill to quit the ground 2 
'Twas therefore laid, by ancient fages, * ^ . 
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That love of life increas'd with years, 

So much thstt in our later ftages, 
When pains grow {harp, and ficknefs rages, 

The greateft love of life appears. 

Virtues Addrefs to Pkafure.* • # 
Vaft bappiriefs enjoy tny gay allies ! 

A "youth of follies, an old age of cares ; 
Young yet enervate, old yet never wile, 

'Vice waftes their vigour, and their mind impairs. 
. Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtlefs eafe, 

Referving woes for age, their prime they fpend ; 
All wretched, hopelefe, m the evil days. 
With forrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Griev'd with the prefent, of the paft alham'd, 
They live and are defpis'd j they die, nor more are nam'd. 

SECTION v. 
VEESES IN WHICH SOUND CORRESPONDS TO SIGNIFICATION* 

Smooth and Rough Verfe. 
Soft is the ftrain whea zephyr gently blows, 
And the fmooth ftream in f moot her numbers flows, 
But when loud furges la(h the founding fhore, 
The hoarfe rough verfe fhouid like the torrent roar. 

Slow Motion Imitated* % 

yiThen Ajax ftrives fbme rock's vaft weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow, 

' Swift and easy Motion. 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 
Elies o'er th' unbending corn, and fkims. along the main. 

Felling Treeiin a Wood. 
Loud founds the axe, redoubling ft rokes onftrokes ; 
On all fides round the foreft hurls her oaks < 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brc wn j 
Then ruftling*, crackling, crafhing thunder down. 

Sound of a Bow String, 

The firing let fly 

Twang'd fhort and (harp, like the fhrill fwallpw'scry. 

• S'ensual pleasure. 
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The JPheasani, 
See; from the brake the whirring pheaf ant fprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings, 

Scylla and Charybdis. 
Dire Scylla there a fcene of horror forms, 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storm*. 
When the tide miner from her rumbling. <#ves, 
The rough rock roars j tumultuous boil the waves. 

Boisterous and Gentle Sounds. 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring winds tempestuous rage restrain : 
Within, the waves in fofter murmur's glide ; 
And fhips fecure without their hawfers ride. 

Laborious and Impetuous Motion. 
, With many a weary step and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge round stone refuhing, with a hound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and fmokes along the ground. 

Regular and Slow Movement, 
First march the heavy mules fecurely flow j % 
O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crag$, o'er rocks they go. 

Motions Slow and Difficult. 
A needkfs Alexandrine ends the fong, , . 
That, like a wounded fnake, drags ks flow length along. 

A rock torn from the brow of a Mountain. 
Still gath* ring force* it fmokes, and ur^j'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuqus to the plain. 

Extent and Violence of the Wave*. 
The waves behind impel t^e waves before, 
Wide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the jhprev 

'Pensive Numbers. 
Jn thofe deep folitudes, and awi ui cells,* 
Where heav'nly penfive contemplation dwells, 
And ever mufing melancholy reigns. 

Battti. 

— •■ Arms on armour clafliing hray'd 

Horrible difcord 5 and the madding wheels 

Of brazen fury rag*d. . 
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Sound imitating reluctance. 
For who, to dumb forgetfulnefs a prey, 

This pleafing anxious being e'er refign'd ; 
Left the warm precinfts of the cheerful day} 

Nor caft one longing, ling'ring look behind. 

section vi v 

PARAGRAPHS OF GREATER LENGTH. 
Connubial affection, ^ 

The love that cheers life's lateft ftage, 
Proof againft ficknefs, and old age, 
Preferv'd by virtue from declenfion, 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace, 
Which firft infpir'd the flame, decays. 
*Ti$ gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults companionate, or blind ; 
And wiH with fympathy endure * 
Thofe evils it would gladly cure. 
But angry, coarfe, and harfh expreffion, 
Shows love to be a mere" profeffibn ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or foon. expels him if it is. 

Swarms of flying infects. 
Thick in yon ftream of light, a thbufand ways, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv'd 
The quiv'ring nations fport-; tiH, tempeft wing'd, 
Fierce winter fweeps them from the face of day. 
Ev'n fo, luxurious men, unheeding, pafs 
An idle fummer life, in fortune's fhine, 
A feafoh's glitter ! Thus they flutter on, 
Trom toy to toy, from vanity t<J vke ; 
Till, blown away by death, obHvion comes 
Behind, .and ftrikes them from the book of life. 

Beneficence its own reward* 
My fortune (for I'll mention all, 
And more than you dare tell) is fmall \ 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my ftore, 
And want goes fmiiing from my door. 
Will forty fhillings warm the bread: * 

Oy^th or induftry dHbrefs'd ? 
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This furn I cheerfully impart ; 
Tis fourfcore pieafures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like thefe, 
Five talents ten, whene'er you pleafe. 
'Tis true, my Iktle purfe grows Hghti 
But then I fle.ep fo fyeet at night \ 
This graqd fpecific wilt-prevail, 
When all the 4o&or's opiates fail; % . 

Vtrtw the best trtmitr*. 
Virtue, the ftrength and beauty of the foul, 
Is the befi: gift of Heaven: ,a happinefs, 
That even/above the fmiles and frowns of fete; 
Exalts great nature's favourites : a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to bafer hands 
Can be transferr'd. It is the only good ■ . ' . '; ~ 
Man juftly boafts of, or can call his own. . 

Riches are oft by guilt and bafenefs earn'd. 
Bat for one end, orie much neglected uie, 
Ar£ riches worth our care j (for natures wants 
Are few, and without opulence fupplied j T 
This noble end is to produce the foul \ 
To fhow the virtues in their faireft light ; 
Atid make humanity the miiufter 
Of bounteous Providence, v 

Contemplation. 
As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, s \^ , 

Slow meeting, mingle into folid gloom. 
JNow, while the drowfy world lies loft in fleep, , 

Let me affociate with the ferious night, 
And contemplation her fedate compeer ; 
Let me £hake off th' intrufiVe cares of day, 
And lay the meddling fenfevall afide. ^^ 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train I 
Where are you now ? and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, difappointment, aad remorfe. , 
Sad, fick'ning thought ! And yet deluded n*an, 
A fcene of crude disjointed vifions paft* 
And -broken {lumbers, rifes ftill refolv'd, 
With naw flufh'd hopes* tp run,ti*e giddy rou^k 
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Pleasures of Piety. 
A Deity believ'd, is joy begun •, 
A Deity ador'd, is joy advanc'd ;- 
A Deity bel&vd^ is joy matnrd. * 
Each branch of piety delight infpires : 
Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next, 
O'er deaths dark gulf, and all its horror hides ; 
Praife, the fweet exhalation of our joy, 
That joy exalts, and makes it fweeter ftill ; 
Pray r ardent opens heavn, lets down a ftream 
Of glory, on the confecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity. 

CHAP. n. 
NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Tie Bears and the Sees. 

jflLs two young bears in wanton mood j 
\Forth iffuing from a neighbouring wood, 
Came where th' induftrious bees had ftor'd*. 
In artful cells, their lufcious hoard 5 
Oerjoy d they feiz'd, with eager hafte* 
Luxurious on the rich repalh 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindi&ive flew. 
The beafts, unable to fuftain 
Th* unequal combat, quit the plain ; 
Half blind with rage, and mad with pain, 
Th«ir native Ihelter they regain ; 
Their fit, and now, difcreeter grown, 
Too late their rafhnefs they bemoan 5 
And this by dear experience gain, 
That pleafure's ever bought with pain, 
So when the glided baits of vice 
Are placM before our longing eyes, 
With greedy hafte we fnatcfc our fiH, 
And fwaliow down the latent ill ; 
But when experience opes our eyes, 



Awa^the fancy'd pleafure flies. 
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' It flies j btjt oh h too late we find,. 
It leaves a real fting behind merrick. 

section II. 
The Nightingale and the Glow-wortn. 

A hightingale, that all day long 

Had cheer'd the village with his fong, 

Nor yet at eve his note, fufpended, 

Nor, yet when eventide was ended, 

Began to feel, as well he might, 

The keen demands of appetite y 
*' "N^hen, looking eagerly around, 

He fpied far off, upon the ground, 

A fomething Aiming in the clgrk, 

And knew the glow-worm by his fpark. 

So, (looping down from hawthorn top,* 

He thought to put him in his crop. 
«* The worm, aware of his intent, 

Harangu'd him thus, right eloquent ; 
" Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 

" As much as I your minftrelfy, 

You would abhor to do- me wrong, 

As much as I to fpoil your fong ; \ -.;**- 

For 'twas the felf fame power divine 

Taught you to fing,and mejo fliine; 

That you with mufic, I with light, 

Might beautify and cheer the night/' y 

"'*"*■ The fongfter heard his fhort oration, ^ " 

And, warbling out kis approbation, . * 

ileleas'd him, as my ftory tells, 

And found a fupper fomewhere elfe„ 
Hence, jarring fe&aries may learn 

Their real intVeft to difcern ; 

That brother, fliould not war with brother, 

And worry and devour each other : 

But fing and fhine by fweet confent, 

Till life's poor tranfient night is fpent ; 

Refpe&ing, in each other's cafe, 

The gifts of nature and of grace, 

~ Thofe Chriftians beft defer ve the name, 

Who ftudioufly make peace their aim j 
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Peace 9 both the duty and the prize 

Of him that creeps, and him that flies-. cowper. 

section in. 
The Trials of Virtue. 
Plac'd on the verge of youth, my mind 

Life's op'ning fcene furvey'd ; 
I view'd its ills of various kind, 
Affliaed and afraid. 

But chief my fear the dangers mov'd* 

That virtue's path enclofe : 
My heart the wife purfuit approv'd , 

But O, what toils oppofc X 

For fee, ah fee ! white yet her ways 

With doubtful ftep I tread* 
A hoftile world its terrors raife* • 

Its fnares delufive fpread. 

how fhall I with heart prepar'd 

Thofe terrors learn to meet ? 
How, from the thoufand fnares to guard 
My unexperienc'd feet ? 

As thus I mus'd, bppreffive fleep 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil, — The wat'ry deep, 

An objeft ftrange and new. - 

Before me rofe; : on" the wide fliore 

Obfervanfc as I flood, 
The gathering ftorms around me roar* 

And heave the boilirtg flood. 

Near and more near the billows rife ; 

Ev'n now my fteps they lave , 
And death to xny affrighted eyes 

Approach'd in every wav*. 
What hope, or whither to retreat f 

Each nerve at once unftrung \ 
Chill fear had fetter'd faft my feet, 

And chain'd my fpeechtefs tongue. 

1 felt my heart within me die ; 

When fudden to mine ear 
S 2 
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A voice, de&endihg from on high, y 
Reprov'd my errmg fear* 

"What tho' the fwelling furge thou fee 

Impatient to devour j .' 

Reft, mortal, reft on God's decree, 

And thankful own his pow'r." 

Know when he bade the deep appear, 

" Thus W th,' Almighty faid, : 
w Thus far, no farther, rage ; and here 

*? Let thy proud waves be ftay ;'d*' 

I heard ; and lo ; at once controU'd 

The waves in wild retreat 
Back on themfelves reluftant roll'dy 

And murmVing left my feet. 

Deeps to affembling deeps in vain: 

Once more the fignal gave : 
The ihores the rufliing weight fuftainv 

And check'd th' iriurping wavte* 

Convinc'd, in Nature's volume wife 

The imag'd truth I read ; 
And fudden from my waking eyes 

Th* inftrufttve vifion fled. 

Then why thus heavy, O my foul ! S^ 

Say why, diftruftfui ftiil, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 

O'er icenes of future ill ? 

Let faith fupprefs each rifing fear, * 

Each anxio«9 doubt exclude 5 
Thy maker's will has plac'd thee here>, 

A Maker wife and gfcod ! 

He to thy ev>y trial knows , 

Its juft rtftraint to give ; 
Attentive to behold thy woes, 

And faithful to relieve. 

Then why thus heavy, O my foul I • - 

Say why, diftruftfui ftill, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roE , r 

O'er fcenes of future ill I n , 
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Though griefs unnumbered throng thee round, 

Still m thy God confide, 
Whofe finger marks the feas their botmd, 

And curbs the headlong tide. merrick* 

section IV. 
• The Youth and the Philosopher. 

A Grecian youth of talents rare, 

Whom Plato's philofophic care 

Had form'd for virtue s nobler view, t • 

By precept and example too, 

Would often boaft his matchlefs Jkfll, 

To curb the fteed, and guide the wheel 5 

And as he pafs'd the gazing throng, 

With graceful eafe, and fmack'd the thong, 

The ideot wonder they exprefs'd, 

Was prajfe and tranfporrtd his breaft* 

• At length, quite vain, he needs would fhovfr 

His matter what his art could do ; 

And bade his (laves the chariot lead 

To Academus' facred fhade* 
The trembling grove confefs'd its fright, 
The wood nymphs flatted at the fight y 
The nmfes drop the learned lyre, 
And to their inmoft fhades retire; 
Howe'er, the youth, with forward air, 
Bows to the fage, and mounts the car. 
The lafh refounds, the courfers fpring, 
The chariot marks the rotlirtg ring ; 
And gathering crowds, with eager eyes* 
And fhouts, purfue him as he flies. 
Triumphant to the gaol return'd 
With nobler thirft his bofom burn'd \ 
And now along th' indented plain 
The felf fame track he marks again, 
Purfiies with care the nice defiga, 
Nor ever deviates from the line* . 

Amazement feiz'd tile circling crowd 5 
The youths with emulation glow'd ; 
Ev'n bearded fages hail'd the boy * 
And al* but Plato gaz'd *ith joy. 
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For he, deep judging fage, beheld 

With pain the triumphs of the field : . 

And when the charioteer drew nigh, 

And, flufli'd with hope, had caught his eye, 

« Alas I unhappy youth," he cry'd, 

«« Expeft no praife from me/' (and figh'd.) 

" With indignation I furvey 

Such fkili and judgment thrown away. 

The time profufeiy fquander'd there* 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

If well employ'd, at lefs expenfe, 

Had taught thee honour, virtue, fenfe ;. 

And raised thee from a coachman's fate 

To govern men, and guide the ftate.'* WHiTEHBAih 

section v. 
Discourse between Adam and Eve % retiring U Rftt. 
Now came ftill evening on, and twilight jjray 
Had in her fober livery all things clack 
Silence accompanied \ for beaft and bird, 
They to their grafly couch, thefe to their neft* 
Were flupk ; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her am'rous defcant fung : 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living fapphires : Helperus, that led , 

The ftarry hoft, rode brighteft, till the mbpn,, ' , 
Riling in clouded majefty, at length, 
Apparent queen unveil'd her peerlefs light r 
And o'er the dark her iilver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve : " Fair confort, th' hour 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to reft, 
Mind us of like repofe $ fince God hath fet 
Labour and reft, as day and night, to met* 
Succeffive j and the timely dew of- fleep, 
Now falling with foft flumb'roust weight, inclines 
Our eyelids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and.lefs need reft : 
Man hath his dally work of body^ of, mini 
^Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heave on all his ways ; 
While other animals una&ive range, 
And of their doings Qod takes no account. 
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| Tomorrow, ere frefh Morning ftreak the eaft 
' With firft approach of light, we muft be rifen, 

And at our pleafant labour 5 to reform 
* Yon flowry arbours, yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
; That mock our fcant manuring^ and require 

More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 

Thofe bloflbms alfo, and thpfe dropping gums, 

That lie beftrown, unfightly and unimooth'd, 

A& riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. 

Meanwhile, as Nature wills, night bids us r^ft." 
To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn 'd \ 

« My author and difpofer, what thou bidft 

Unargu'd I obey ; fo God ordains. 

With thee converfing I forget all time ;, 

All feafons and their change all pleafe alike. 

Sweet k the breath of morn, her riling fweet, 

With charm of earlieft birds 5 pleafant the fun 

When firft on this delightful land he fpreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flowY* 

Glift'ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 

After fofi fliowVs •, and lweet the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild \ then filent night y 

With this her folemn bird, and this fair moon, 

And thefe the gems of heav'n, her ftarry train -. 

But neither breath of m6rn, when fhe afcends 

With charm of earlieft birds m t nor rifing fun r 

On this delightful land 5 nor herb, fruit, flowY, 

Glift'ring with dew 5 nor fragrance after fliowYs j 

Nor grateful evening mild ; nor filent night 

With this her folemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 

Or glittYing ftar-light, — without thee is fweet* 

But wherefore all night long Chine thefe ? for whom 

This glorious fight, when fleep hath fbut all eye* i" 
To whom our gen'ral anceftor reply'd : 

<c Daughter of God and man. accomplish 'd Eve, 

Thefe have their courfe to fini{h round the earth, 

By morrow- ev'ning 5 and from, land to land i 

In order, though to nations yet unborn, 

Min'ftring light prepar'd, they fet and rife > 

Left total darknefs fhould by night regain 
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Her old poffeffion, and extinguish life 
In nature and all things j which thefe foft fires 
Not only enlighten, but, with kindly heat 
Of virtuous influence^ foment and warm, 
Temper ©r nourifh $ or in part ftied down 
Their fteUer virtue on ail kinHs that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the fun's more potent ray. { 

^*-¥hefe then, though nnbeheld in deep of night, 

"Shineliot in vain $ nor think, though men were none, 
That heav'n would want fpe&ators, pod want praife : 
Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unfeen, both when we wake, and when we fleep. 
All theie with ceafelefs praife his works behold, 
Both day and night. How often, from the fteep> 
Of echoing hiU pr thicket have ^e heard ' 

Celeftial voices to the midnight air, * 

; Sole, or refponfive each to others' note, ^ 

; Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands, 

1 While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 

f With heav'nly touch of kftrumentai founds, 
In full harmonic number join 'd, their fongs * 
Divide the night, and lift cur thoughts to heavW 
~"~ Thus talking hand in hand alone they pafe'd 
On to their blilsful bow'r. 



-There arriv'd, both flood, 



Both turn'd j and under Open iky ador'd 

The God that made both fky> air, earth, a«4 heaVn, 

Which they beheld, the moon's refplendent globe, 

And ftarry pole. **Thou alfo mad*ft the night. 

Maker omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which we, in our apptfktted work employed, 

Have finifltfd > hfrpp]T in our mufujal help, 

And mutual love, the trown of ail our blifs 

Ordam'd by thee ; and this delickms place 

For us too large, where thy abundance Wants 

Partakers, and ttficropt falls to the ground. 

But thou haft promised from us U*o a race, 

To fiil the earth, who (hall with us efctdl 

Thy goodnefs infinite, both wheft we wake, 

And when we feek, as now, thy gift of, fleep. WfctON. 
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SECTION vi. 
Religion and Death, 

Lo a form divinely bright 

Defcends and burfts upon my 4ght j 

A feraph of illuftrious birth ! 

(Religioa was her name on earth 5) 

Supremely fweet her radiant face, 

Arid blooming with celeftial grace ! 

Three fhining cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their light wings, and reachM the plain : 

Faith, with fublime and piercing eye* 

And pinions fluttering for the fky 5 

Here hope, that fmihng angel Jtands, 

And golden anchors gface her hands 5 

There charity in robes of white, 

Faireft ^nd fav'rite 'maid of light. 

The feraph fpoke— " 'Tis reafon's part 
To govern and to guard thelieart ; 
To lull the Wayward foul to reft, 
When hope and fears diftraft the breaft. ■ 
Reafon may calm this doubtful ftrife, 
And fteer thy bark through various life : 
But when the-ftorms cf death are nigh, 
And midnight darknefs veils the iky, 
Shall reafon then dire£l thy fail, 
Difperfe the clouds, or fink the gale ? 
Stranger, this (kill alone is oiine, 
Skill that tranfcends his fcanty line." , 

" Revere thyfelf— ^thou'rt near allied 
r To angels on thy better fide. 
How various e'er their ranks or kinds, 
Angels are but unbodied minds : .-*.".- 

When the partition walls decay, 
Men emerge ^pgels from their clay. 
Yes, when the fraiier body dies, 
The foul afierts her kindred ikies. 
But minds, though fprung from heavenly race* 
Muft firft be tutor'd for the place : 
The joys above are underftood, 
And reliih'd only by the good. 
-Who fliall aflfume this guardian, care 5 
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Who {hali 5 (ecure their birthright there ? 
Souls are my charge— to me 'tis giv'n 
To train them for their native heav'n." 

" Know then, who bow tbf early knee, 
And give the willing heart to me j 
Who wifely when Temptation waits, . 
Elude her frauds, and fpurn her baits ; 
Who dare to own my injured caufe,^ 
Though fools deride my facred laws > 
Or fcorn to deviate to the wrong, . 
Though perfecution lifts her thongs 
Though all the fons of hell confpire 
To raife the ftake and light the fire ; 
Know, that for fuch fuperior fouls, 
There iies a blifs beyond the poles 5 
Where fpirits fhine with purer ray, 

And brighten to meridian day ; * v 

Where love, where boundlefs friendship rules ; | 

(No friends that change no love that cools 5) - 

Where rifing floods of knowledge roll, 
And pour, and pour upon the fpul !" 

. " 3ut where's the paffage to the ikies ?— 

The rq^d through death's blade valley lies. 

Nay, do not fhudder at my tale ; . 

.Though dark the lhades, yet fafe the vale. . 

Thispath the beft of men have trod ; J 

And who'd decline the road to God ? > v* 

Oh ! 'tis a glorious boon to die! ■* 

This favour can't be .priz'd too high^ 

While thus fhe fpoke, my looks e&prefs'd 

The raptures kindling in my breaft 5 ^. 

My foul*a fix d attention gave ; 

When the ftern Monarch of the Grave ' ' * 

With haughty ftrides approach *d— amazed 

I ftood and trembled as I gazed. 

The fefaph calmed each anxious fear, 

And kindly wip'd the falling tear ; 

Then hafteu'd mth expanded wing 

To meet the p*.ie terrific king. 

But now what milder fcenes arife ! 

The tyrant drops his hpftile guife •, 
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He feems a youth divinely fair. 
His graceful ringlets wave his hair ; 
His wing? their whk'ning plumes difplay, 
His burnifh'd plumes reflect the day j 
Light flows his fliining azure ,veft/ 
And allthe angels ftand confefs'd. 

-I view*d the change with fweet furprife ; 
And, Oh ! I panted for the Ikies ; 
Thank'd heav'n, that e'er I drew my breath 5 
And triumphed 4n the thoughts of death. cotto*. 

chap. in. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

_^ TheVankyofWtahh* 

I^j o more thus brooding o'er yon heap, 
With av'rice painful Vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoyed the prefent ftore, 
Still endlefs fighs are breath'd for more. 
O ! quit the fhadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's treafure buys ! 
To purchafe heav'n has gold the powYi 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? " 

Ift life can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendfhip's pleafures to be fold,i 
No ; all that's worth a wifh, a thought, 
[ Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought. 
Ceafe then on tra(h thy hopes to bind 5 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. m. Johnson 

SECTION If. 

Nothing formed in Yam. 
IjET no prefuming impious raiier tax 
Creative wifdom, as if aught was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends, 
ahali little haughty ignorance^pronounce 
His works imwife, of which the fraalleft part 
exceeds the narrow vifion of her mind i 
As if, upon a full proportion^ dome, 
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On fuelling columns heav'd, the pride of art I 

A critic fly* whofe feeble ray fcarce fpreads , 

An inch around, wkh blind prefumption bold, 

Should dareto tax the ftrufiture of the whole. 

And lives the man, whofe univerfal eye 

Has {wept at once th* unbounded fchemejoi things j 

Mark'd their dependence fo, and firm accord, 

As with unfait'ring accent to conclude, 

That this avwleth nought ? Has any Teen 

The mighty chain of beings, lefs'ning down 

From infinite perfe&ion to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, defolate abyfsl 

From which afionifib'd thought, recoiling, turns ? 

Till then alone let zealous praife afcend, 

And hymns of hqly wonder, to that po^er, 

Whofe wifdom fihines as lovely in our minds, > 

As on our fmiling eyes his fervarrt fun. TQOMS0V. 

section in. 
On Pridt. 
Of all the cau&s, which tonfpire to blind 
Man's errihg judgment, and mtfguide the mind # 
What thejweak head with ftrongeft bias rules,.. ' 
Is pride, the never failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd, 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride f 
For, as in bodies, thus in fouls, we find 
What wants in blood and fpirits, fwell'd with wind* 
Pride, where wit fails, fteps into oar defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of fenfe. 
If once right reafon drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with refiftlefs day. 
Truft not yourfelf j but, your defefts to fenow, 
Make ufe of ev'ry friend, and ev'ry foe. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink d§ep, or tafte j&otthe Pierian fpring : 
. There (hallow draughts intoxicate the brain y 
And drinking largely foberi%s again* 
Fir'd at firft fight with what the muff imparts, 
In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
WhUe, from th<e bounded leyei of ojwr mind. 
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Short views we take, nor fee the lengths bfehind * 

But^ more advanc'd behold, with ftrange furprife,. 

New diftant fcenes of endlefs feience rife ! 

So plea^d at firft the tow'riiig Alps we try, 

Mount o'er the vales, and feem to tread the iky $, 

Tii* eternal fnows appear already paft, 

And the firft clouds and mountains feem s the hft : ; 

But, thofe attaint, we tremble to furvey 

The growing labours of the length'd way ; 

Th' increafing profpeft tires our wand'ring ey$s % 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps or Alps raife. pope. 

SECTION IV; __ --^ 

f Would not enter on my lift of friends, 

(Though grac'd wkh polifh'd manners and fine fenfe, 

Yet wanting fenfibility,) the man 

Who n&edlefsly fcts foot upon a Worm. 

An inadvertent ftep may crufh th£ fnaii f 

That crawls at evening in the public path j 

But he that hath humanity, forewarn'd, 

Will tread afide, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermine* loathfome to the fight, 

And charg'd perhaps with venom, that intrudes 

A vifitor unwelcome into fcenes 

Sacred to neatnefs and repofe, th* alcove. 

The chamber, or refeftory, may die. > 

A nectfflary aft incurs no blame. 

Not fo, when held within their proper bounds, T 

And guiltlefs of offence, they range the air, 

Or take their paftime in the fpacious field : 

There they are^privileg'd. And he that hunts 

Or harms them there, is guiltyc^a wrong ; 

Difturbs th* economy of naturrorealm, 

Who, when fl*e fontfd, defign'd them an abode. 

The fum is this $ if man's convenient health, 

Or fafety, interfere, his rights and claims 

% Are paramount, and muft e^ejhguifh theirs. 

Elfe they are all, the meaneft things that are, 

As free to live arid to enjoy that life, 

As God wa« free to form them at the firft, / , 
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Who in his fovereign wifdom, made them all. 

Ye therefore who^ love mercy, teach your Ions 

To love it too. The fpring time of our years 

Is foon difhonour'd and defil'd in moft, 

By budding ills that aik a prudent hand - 

To check them. But, alas! none fboner fhoots 

If unreftrain'd, into luxuriant growth, ' 

Than cruetlty, moft dev'liih of them all. 

Mercy to him that fhows it, is the rule 

And righteous limitation of its aft, 

By which heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man 5 

^t!Sj h^ t ^at ih^ws none, being ripe in years, 

And cpnfcious of the outrage he commits* 

Shall feek it, and not find it in "his turn. cowpeI. 

section v. 
A Paraphrase on the latter Part of the sixth Chapter of Matthew. 
When my breaft labours with oppreffive care, - 
A nd o'er my cheek defcends the falling tear j 
While all my warripg pagions are at ftrife, 
Oh ! let me Hften to the words of life 1 
Raptures deep felt his do&rine did impart, 
And thus he raised from earth the drooping heart. 
" Think hot, when all your fcanty ftores afford, 
h fpread at once upon the fparing board ; . 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
While on_the roof the howling tempeft bears % 
What farther (hall this feeble life fuftain, 
And what fhall clothe thefe fhiv'ring limbs gaairu , 
Hay does not life its hourtihment exceed ? 
And the fair body its invefting weed ? 
Behold ! and look away your Tow defpair- — 
See the tight tenants of the batten air : 
To them, nor ftores, nor graSRes, belong j , 
Nought, but the woodland, and the pleafing fong ; 
Yet, your kind heavenly Ruher bends his eye 
On the leaft wing that flits alofcg the fky, 
To him they fing, when fpring 1 
To hinvthey cry, in winter's pi|Shing reign 1 
Nor is their mufic, nor their plaint in yain : 
lie hears the gay, and the diftrefsful call ; 



>ae the fky, 

; wewsthe plain , ") 

ifRhing reign j > 

laint in yain * J 
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And with unfparing bounty fills them all.* 

«* Obferve the rifing lilly's fnowy grace ; 
Obferve the various vegetable race ; 
They neither toil, nor fpin, but carelefs grow ; 
Yet fee how wartn they blufh ! how bright they glow ! 
What regal veftments can with them compare 1 
What king fo lhining I or what queen fo fair f" 

" If ceafelefs, thus, the fowls of heaven he feeds ; 
If o'er the field's fuch lucid robes he fpreads ; 
Will, he not care for you, ye fakhlefs, fay ? 
Is he unwife ? or are ye left than they I" Thomson 

SfeCTION VI. 

The Death of a Gold Man a strong Incentive to Virtue. 
The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. 
Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe,. 
Receive the blefiing, and adore the chance, 
That threw in this Sethefda your difeafe : 
If unreftored by this, defpair your cure. 
For, here, refiftlefs demonftration dwells y 
A death bed's a dete&or of the hetort. 
Here tired diffimulation drops her mafk, 
Through life's grimace that miftrefs of the fcene F 
Here real and apparent, are the fame. 
Tou fee the man ; you fee his hold on heav'fi, 
If found his virtue, as Philander *s found. 
Heav'n waits not the laft moment ; owns herfriend* 
On this fide death ; and points them out to men \ 
A lefture, filent, but of fov'reign powt ! 
To vice, confufioh ; and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boaftful hero plays, 
Virtue alone has majefty and death ; 
And greater ftiil, the more the tyrant frowns. young. 

SECTION* VII. 

Reflections on a Future Stdte 9 from a revietv of WinUr* 
*Tis done ! dread winter Jcreads his lateft glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year. 
How dread the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
Mow dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
T 2 
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His defolate domain. Behold fond man ! 

See here thy pi&ured life : pals lome few years* 

Thy flow'ring fpring, thy fumm'er's ardent ftrength* 

Thy fober .autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding winter cc*mes at laft, 

And fhuts the fcene. Ah ! whither now are fled f 

Thofe dreams of greatnefs i thofe unfolid hopes 

Of happinefe ? thofe longings after fame ? 

Thofe refttefs cares ? thofe bufy buftling'days ? 

Thofe gay fpent, feftive" nights ? thofe veering thoughts 

Loft between good and ili> that fhared thy life t 

All now are vanifhed ! Virtue fole furvives, 

Immortal never failing friend of man, 

His guide to happinefs on high, And fee !' / 

'Tis come the glorious morn ! the fecond birth. 

Of heaven and earth ! awak'ning nature hears. 

The new creating word j and ftarts tb life* 

In ev'ry heighened form, from pain and death. 

For ever free. The great eternal fcherne^. 

Involving all, and in a perfeft whole * *> 

Uniting as the profpeft wider fpreads. 

To realon's eye refined clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wife ! fe blind prefumptuous ! now* -' 

Confounded in the duft, adore that Power^ 

And Wifdom oft arraigned : fee now the caufe 

Why enaffuming worth in fecret lived, 

And dy*d neglected : why the good man's fhare 

In life tois gall the bitternefs of foul :,-■'. 

Why the lpnft widow and her orphans pined, 

In ftarving folitude 5 while luxury, 

In palaces, lay (training her low thought, 

To form unreal wants : why heaven born truth* 

And moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of faperftition's fcoufge.: why licenfed pain*. 

That cruel fpofler, that embofonaed foe, 

Imtittered ah our blifs. "Ye good diftreffed ! 

Ye noble few! who. here unbending ft and 

Beneath life s preflTure, yet bear up a while 

And what yosr bounded view, which only. ftw. 

A Uttk part, deemed evil; is no more : , , , 
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The ftorras of wint'ry time will quickly pafs, - 

And one unbounded fpring encircle all. Thomson, 

section VIII. 
Adam's Advice to Eve, to avoid Temptation* 

** O woman, beft are all things as the will 

Of God ordained them \ his creating hand v * 

Nothing imperfect or deficient left 

Of all that he created, much lefs man* 

Or aught that might his happy ftate fecure* 

Secure from outward, force* Within hi mfelf 

The danger lies, yet lies within his power ; 

Againft his will he can receive no harm. 

But God left free the will ; for wh^t obeys 
* Reafon, is free, and reafon he made right y 

But bid lier well beware, and ftill erefr, v . 

Left, bv fome fair appearing good furprifed,.. » 

Shedi&ate falfe, and mifinform the will. 

To do what God exprefsiy hath forbid. 

Not then miftruft, but tender love enjoins 

That I fhould mind thee oft ; and mind thou me. 

Firm we fubfift, yet poffible to fwerve> 

Since reafon *K>t impoflibly may meet 

Some fpecious objeft by the foe fuborned, 

And fall into deception unaware, 
JNot keeping ftrifteft watch, as ihe was warnecL 

Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 

Were better, and moft likely if from me 

Thou fever not 5 trial will come unfought. 

Wouldft thou approve thy conftancy ? approve 

Firft thy obedience \ th* other who can knowy « 

Not feeking thee attempted, who atteft ? 

But if thou think, trial unfought may find: 

Us both fecurer than thus warned thou feem*ft, 

Go \ for thy ftay, not free, abfents thee more ; 

Go in thy native innocence ; rely 

On what thou haft of virtue, iummon all 5 

For God towards thee hath done his part \ do thine/' 

SECTION IX. MHLTOK. 

On Procrastination* 
Be wife today ; 'tis madnefe to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead 5 
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Thuron, till wifdom is pufh'd out of life. 
Protrafthxation is the thief of time. * 

Year after year it deals, till all are fled j 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vaft concerns of an eternal fcene. 

* Of man's miraculous miftakes, this bears 
The palm, " That all men are about to live j" 
Forever on the brink of being bom v 
All pay themfelves the compliment to think> 
They, one day, fhall not drivel ; and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praife j 

At leaft, their own ; their future felves applauds r 
How excellent that life tljey ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodged in their own hands is folly's .vails y 
That lodged in fate's, to wiidom they configh ; 
The thing they can't .but purpofc, they poftpoae. 
Tis not in folly, not to fcorn a fool j 
And icarce in human wifdom to do more. 
#AI1 promife is poor dilatory man ; r 
And that thro* ev'ry ftage- When young*, indeed>. 
In full content, we fometimes nobly reft, 
Unanxious for ourfelves ; and only wifh, * 

As duteous fons, our fathers were more wife. 
At thirty, man fufpe&s himfelf a fool : 
Knows k at forty, and reforms his plan y 
At fifty* chides his infamous delay) 
Pufhes his prudent purpofe to refblve y 
In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Refblves, and re-refclires, then dies the fame. 

• And why ? Secaufe he thinks himfelf immortals 
All men think all men mortal* but themfelves ^ 
Themfelves, when fome alarming fhock of fate . 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the fudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 

Soon clofe y where, part the fltaft, no trace Is found. 

A s for the wing no fear the sky retains 5 * 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

Evn with the tender tear which Nat are- {beds 

O'er thofe we love, we drop it in their grave. „ TOTOG. 
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SECTION X. 

That Philosophy, which stops at secondary Causes, rtprwtd. 

Happy the man who fees a God employed 
In all the good^nd ill that checker life f 
Refolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold refults, into the will 
And arbitration wife of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and ratend 
The leaft of our concerns ; (fince from the leaft 
The greateft oft originate j) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or difpofe 
One iawlefs partkle'to thwait his plan ; 
Then God might be furprifed, and unforefeen 
Contingence might alarm him, and difturb 
The fmooth and equal courfe of his affairs. 
WThis truth, philofophy, though eagle-eyed 
In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks ; 
And having found his inftrument, forget* 
Or difregards, or, more prefuraptuous ftill, .... 

Denies me pow'r that wields it. God proclaims 
His hot difpleafure againft foolifti men 
-JThat live an atheift life ; involves the heav'n 

In tempefts ; quits his grafp upon the winds, 

And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 

Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
' And putrify the breath of blooming health. 
^He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 

Blows mildew from between his fhriveled lips, 

And taints the golden ear ; he fprings his mines, 

And defolates a nation at a Waft ; * > 

Forth fteps the fpruce philofopher, and tells 

Of homogenial and difcordant fprings 

And principles ; of caufes* how they work 

By neceffary laws their fure effects, 

Of action and reaction. # He has found 
•The fourc# of the difeafe that nature feels ; 

And bids the world take heart and banifh fear. 

Thou fool I will thy difcovery of the caufe 

Sufpend th* effect, or heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by means fince firft he made the world i 

■ 
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And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it ? What is his creation left 

Than a capacious refervoir of means, * 

Form'd for his ufe, and ready at his will ? 

Go, drefs thine eyes with eye falve ; a$k of him, 

Or ask of whomfoever he has taught ; 

And learn, though late, the gejauine caufe of all. cowpeh. 

section XI. 
Indignant * Sentiments on National Prejudices and Hatred * m4 

on Slavery. 
Oh for a lodge in fome vaft wildernefs, 
Some boundlefs contiguity of (hade, 
Where rumour of oppreffion and deceit) 
Of unfuccefsful or fuccefsful war, 
Might never reach me more ! My ear is paih'cT, 
My foul is fick withev'ry days report ♦ 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled 
There is no flefh in mans obdurate heart 
It aoe? not &*\ far m*a« The n^tr^l bottd 
Of brotherhood irfevered^s the flax 
That falls afunder at the touch of fire. 

# He finds his fellow guilty of a fkin * 
Not coloured like his own ; and having powV 

T* inforce th£ wrong, for fuch a worthy caufe 

Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

Lands interfered by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains ioterpofed* . # 

Make enemies of nations, who had elfe, •, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one* 

* Thus man devotes his brother, and deftroys r 
And worfe than alt, and moft to be deplored,, 
As human nature's broadtft, fouleft blot, 
Chains him, and tar&s hirtf, and exafts his fweat 
With ftripes, that mercy, whh a bleeding heart, 

'"Weeps when flie fees inaicted on a beaft. 
♦Then what is man ! And what man feeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blufli 
And hang his head, to think hhnfelf a«man ? 
I would not have a flave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I fleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealthr 
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That finews bought and fold nave ever earned, 
t ♦ No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
^ Juft eftimatidn prized above all price ; 
i I had much rather be myfelf the flave, 
' And wear the bon4s, than faften them on him. 
We have no flaies at home ; then why abroad ? 
And they themfelves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loofed. 
* Slaves cannot brfeathe in England : if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free 5 
They touch our country, and their fhackles fall. 
That's noble, and befpeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the Weffing, Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire y that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. cowper. 

— doooo- 
CHAP. IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

s The Morning in Summer* 

Jl he meek ey'd morning appears, mother of dews, 

At firft faint gleaming in the dappled eaft ; 

Till far o'er ether fpreads the wid'ning glow > 

And from before the luftre of her face 

White break the clouds away. With quickened ftep 

Brown night retires : young day pours in upace, 

And opens all the lawny profpeftwide. 
•• The dripping rock, the mountain's mifty top£ 

Swell on the fight, and brighten with the dawn. 

Blue, through the dusk, the fmoJAftg currents (hine ; 

And from the bladed field the fearful hare 

jLimps, awkward : while along the foxeft glade 

The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze \ 

At early paffenger. Mufic awakes 

The native voice of undiiTembled joy ; 

And thick around the woodland hymns arife. * 

* Roufed by the cock, the ibon clad (hepherd lea?e# 

;His mofly cottage, where with peace hfc dwells^ 
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And from the. crowded fold in order, drives 
His flock to tafte the verdure of the morn. 
<FaHely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
, Aud, fpringing from the bed of floth, enjoy 
The coal, the fragrant, and the filen t hour. 
To meditation due arid facred long ? 
4For is there aught in ileep can charm the wife? 
To lie in dead 'oblivion, lofing half 
_ The- fleeting moments of too ihortalife;# 
Total extinction of the enlightened foul ! 
Or elfe to feverifh vanity alive, • 
Wildered, and toffing through diftempered dreams ? I 

Who would in fuch a gloomy ftate, remain 
Longer than nature craves ; when ev!ry muk 
And ev'ry blooming pleafure waits without, 
To biefs the wildly devious morning walk ? thom$OM. 

section II, 
Rural Sounds j as well as Rural Sigbts } delightful. 
Nor rural fights alone, but rural founds 
Exhilarate the fpirit, and reftoce 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds, 
That fweep the skirt of fome far fpreading woo<i 
Of ancient growth, make mufic, not unlike 
The dafh of ocean on his winding fhore, "~ 

And lull the fpirit while they fill the mind, 

Unnumbered branches waving, in the blaft, 

And all their leaves faft flutt ring all at once. 
fNor lefs corapofure waits upon the roar 

Of diftant floods ; or on the fofter voice 

Of neighb ring fountain ; or of rills that flip 

Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they fall 

Upon loofe pebbles, lofe themfelves at length 

In matted grafs,4hat, with a livelier green, 

Betrays the Secret of their filent courfe. 

Nature inanimate employs iweet founds, 

But animated nature fweeter ftill, 

To footh and fatisfy the human ear. 
♦Ten thoufand warblers cheer the day, and one 

The4ive lo«g night. Nor thefe alone, whole notes 

Nice fingered art muft emulate in vain, 

3ut cawing rocks, and kites that fwim fublime> 
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In ftill repeated circles, fcreaming loud, 
The jay, the pye, and ev'n the boding owl 
That hails therifing moon f have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themfelves, and harfh, 
Yet heard in fcenes where peace forever reigns, 
And only there, pleafe highly for their fake. cowpeh, 

section III. 
The* Rose. 

The rofe had been wafhed, juft waflied in a {hower, 
Which Mary to* Anna conveyed ; 

The plentiful moifture encumbered the flower, 
And weighed down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filled, and the leaves wetfc all wet, 
And it feemed to a fanciful view, 

To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 
,On the flourifhing bufli where it grew. 

I haftily feized it, unfit as it was 
For a nofegay, fo dripping and drown'd ; 

And fwinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I fnapped it y it fell to the ground. 

Aad fuch, I exclaimed, is the pitilefs part, 
.Some aft by the delicate mind, 

Regardlefc of wringing and breaking a heart, 
Already to forrow refigned. ' 

This elegant rofe, had I fhjaken it lefs, 
Might have bloomed with its owner a while ; 

And the tear that is wiped with a little addrefe* 
May be followed perhaps by a fmile. ^cowfEU. 

SECTION IV. 
Care of Birds for their Young. 
As Thus the patient dam affiduous firs, 
^Jot to be tempted from her tender xafk, 
Or* by fharp hunger, or by fmooth delight, 
Tho* the whole loofened fpring around her blows, 
Her fympatfaifing partner takes his ftand 
High on tV opponent bank, and ceaielefs fings 
The tedious time away ; or elfe fupplies 
Her, place a moment, while (hefudden flits 
To pick the fcanty meal, p Theappointfed time 
"Wkh pious toil fulfilled, tie callow young, * 
U . ' . 
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Warmed and expanded into perfect life, 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to light, 
A helplefs family, demanding food 
With conftaot.ciamour. O what paffion then, 
What melting fentiments of kindly care, 
0n Ihe new parents feize UAway they fly 
Affe&ionate, and undefiring \>ear 
The moft delicious mdrfel to their young j 
Which equally distributed, again 
The fearch begins. Even fb a gentle paif, 
By fortune funk, but formed of genYous ntould, 
And charmed with cares beyond the vulgar breaft, 
In fome lone dot amid the diftaht woods, ^ 
Suftained alone by providential Heaven, 
Oft, as they weeping eye their infant train, 
.Check tHeir own appetites, and give them all.* Thomson. 

section v. 
jLiherty and Slavery ^contrasted. Part of a Letter written from 

Italy, try ADDISON. 
;How has kind heav'n adorned the happy land, 
And fcAttered bleflings with a wafteful hand ! 
But what avail her unexhaufted (lores, 
HerT)looming mountains, and her funny fliores, 
With all the gifts that heae'n and earth impart, 
The (miles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud opprefiion in her valleys reigns, 
And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The red'ning orange, and the fwelling grain ; 
-Joylefs he fees the growing oils and wines, 
And in the myrtle's fragrant (hade repines. 
fX}h, Liberty, thou pow*r fupremely bright, 
Profufe of -blifs, and pregnant with delight ! 
: Perpetual pleafures in thy prefence reign 5 
And fmiling plenty leads thy wanton train.- 
«Eas'd qf her load, fubje&ion grows more light *, 
And* poverty looks cheerful in thy fight. 
Thou mak'ft the gloomy face of nature gay •, 
/Giv'ft beauty to the fun, and pteafqre to the daj. 
On foreign mountains, may the fun refine 
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The grape's foft juice* and mellow it to wine ; 

With citron groves adorn a diftant foil, 

And the fat olive fweil with floods of oil : 

We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

Tn ten degrees of more indulgent ikies y 

Iffor at the coarfenefs of our heav'n i-epine, ^ 

Tho* o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads fhine :" 

Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's ifle, 

And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak mountains finile. 

SECTION VI*. 

Charity. A Paraphrase on the thirteenth Chapter of the JirsP 

Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Did fweeter founds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced, or angel fung $ 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought cam reach, or fcience can define ; 
And had Lpow'r to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the fpeeches of the babbling- earth ; 
Did Shadrach V zeal my glowing breaft infpire^ 
To dreary torttfres^ and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Ifrael faw, ^ 

When Mofes gave them miracles, and Iavr : ~*\* 

Yet, gracious charity, indulgent gueft r 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breaft $ 
Thofe fpeeches would fend up unheeded pray'r ; 
That fcorn of life would be but wild defpair ; 
A cychbaFs found were better than my voice ! 
\ My faith were form ; niy eloquence were noife. 
^Charity, decent, modeft, efrfy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abjeft mind ; 
Knows with juft reins, and gentle hand, to guide 
Betwixt vile fhame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not foon provoked, (he eafiiy forgives \ 
And much flie fuffers, as Hie much believes. 4 
Soft peace fhe brings wherever fhe arrives ; 
She builds ous quiet, as fhe forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevifh nature even $ 
And opens in each heart a little heav'n. 
* Each other gift, which God oh man beftows, 
Its proper bounds, and due reftriftion knows ; 
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To one fixed purpofe dedicates its pow'r 5 

And finifhing its aft, exifts no more. 

Thus, in obedience to what Heav'n decrees, 

Knowledge fhall fail, and prophecy fhall ceafe 5 

But lading charity's more ample fway, 

Nor bound by time, nor fubjeft to decay, 

In happy triumph fliall for ever live ; 

And endlefs good diffufe, and endlefs praife receive. 
I As through the artift's intervening glafs, 

Our eye obferves the diftant planets pafs } 

A little we difcover ; but allow* 

That more remains unfeen, than art can (how ; 

So whilft our mind its knowledge would improve* 

(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 

High as we may, we lift our reafon *ip, 
By faith directed, and confirmed by hope 5 

Yet are we able only to furvey 

Dawnings of beams,, and promifes of day ; 

HeavVs fuller effluence mocks our dazzled fight ; 

Too great its fwiftnefs, and'too ftrong height. * 

* But foon (he mediate clouds fliall be^jdufpelled j 
The fun fhall foon be face to face beheld, 
In all his robes, with all his glory on, 
Seitfcd fublime on his meridian throne. 

Then codftant faith, and holy hope fhall die$ 
One loft in certainty, and one in joy ; 
Whilft thou, more happy pow*r, fair charily, 
Triumphant fifter, greateft of the three, 
Thy office, and thy nature ftill the fame, 
Lafting thy lamp, and unconfumed thy flame, ' 

Shalt flM furvivts ^— 

Shall ft and before the hoft of heav'u.confeft, 
For ever blefling* and for ever bleft, prioe. 

section vn. 
Picture of a Good Man, 
Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw, 
What nothing Iefs than ^ngel can exceed, _ - 

A man on earth devoted to the fkbs 5 
Like (hips at fea, while in, above the world. 

With afpeft mild, and elevated eye* 
Behol^him feated on a mount ferene, 
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Above the fogs of fenfe, and paffion's ftorm ; 
All the black cares, and tumults, of this life, 
Like harmlefs thunders, breaking at his feet, 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
M Earth's genuine^fbns, the fceptered, and the (late, , 
A mingled mob ! a wand 'ring herd 1 he fees, 
Bewildered in the vale 5 in all unlike ! 
His full reverfe in all ! With higher praife ? ; - - 

What ftronger demonftration pfthe right ?* . 
The prefent all their care \ the future his. 
When public welfare calls, or private want, 
They give to fame ; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnifti nature ; his exalt. 
Mankind's efteem they court ; and he his own; 

• ^Theirs the wild chafe of .falfe felicities ; * 

His, the composed pofleffion of the trueV 
Alike throughout \i his confiftent piece, 
All of one colourj and an. even thread 5 ._. 

While pafty coloured fhreds of happinefej 
With Jikfeous gaps between, patch up for theny r 

A madman's robe •; each puff of fortune Wows 
The tatters by, and ,fhows their nakednefs. 
4 He fees with other eyes than theirs : where they 
Behold a fun, he fpies a Deity j 

* What makes them only froile* makes him adore. 
- W£ere tfeey fee mountains, he but atoms fees j 

An empire in his balance, weighs a grain. 
They things terreftrial worftrip, as divine : 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as duft, 
That dims his fight, and fhorten$ his furvey* 
Which longs, in -infinite, to lofe all bound. 
jPitles and honours (if they prove his fate) 
He lays afide to find his. digftity ; 
No dignity they find in aught befides. 
They triumph in externals, (which conceals * 
Man's real giory,) proud of an eclipfe : 
Himfelf too much he prizes to be p*oud ; „ 

And nothing thinks fo great in man, as mai*.-< 
Too dear he hc^ds his intVeft, to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his right invade ** 

11.2- J 
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Their hit Ye ft, like a lion lives.on prey, 
ffbey kindle at the fliadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he fuftains with temper, looks on heav'n, 
Nor ftoope to think his injurer his foe : 
Nought, bui what wounds his virtue, wounfc.his peace. 
A covered heart their character defends ; * 

A covered heart denies bun half his praife. 
*With nakednefs his innocence agrees ! 
While their broad foliage teftifies their fall ! 
Their no joys end, where his full feaft begins i 
His Joys create, theirs murder, future blifs. 
To triumph in exigence, his alone ; 
fc And his alone triumphantly to think 
His true exiftence is not yet begun* 
His glorious courfe was, yefterday complete : / 

Death, then, was welcome ; yet life ftUl is fweet. i young, 

section Till. 
The Pleasures of Retirement. 

O knew he but his happinefs, of men V 

, The happieft he ! who, far from public rage* 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 

J)rinks the pure pleafures of the rural life. 

'What tho,' the dome be wanting, wfcofe proud gate> 

Each morning, vomits out the fneakfag crowd 

Of flatterers lalfe, and in their turn abufedT 

Vile intercourfe ! What tho* the glitt'ring robe, 

Of evVy hue reflected light can give, 

Or floated loofe, or fluff with maffy gold, 

The pride and gaze of fools* oppfefs him not ?'"* 

What tho* frorauttrtoft land and fea purveyed, 

For him each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not, and his- infatute table heaps- 

With luxury, and death ? What tho* hisbowl* 

Flames riot with coftly juke 5- nor funk in beds 

Oft of gay car 4, he tofles out the night, 

Or melts the thoughtlefs hours m idle ftate-? 

What tho' he know s not thofe fantaftic joys*. 

*That ftill amufe the wanton, ftill decfive j 
*^A face of pleafure, but a heart of pain ; ^ / 
I Their hollow moments widelighted ail ? 
[ Sure p*ace is his 5 a folid life eftrangtd 
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To difappointment, and fallacious hope : 

■Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich, 
In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens- the fpriog, 
When heaven defcends in fhowers \ or bends the bough 
When fummer reddens, and when autumn beams % 
Or in- the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Concealed and fattens with the richeft fap 5, 
Thefe are not wanting ; nor the milky drove, 
Luxuriant, fpread o'er ail thfe lowing vale 5 
Nor blearing mountains ; nor the chide of. flreams 
And hum of bees, inviting fleepfincere 
Into the guiltlefs breaft, beneath the {hade*, 
Or, thrown at large amid the fragrant hay \ 
Nor aught beffdes of profpeft* grove, or fong,/ 
Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountain clear. 

,Here too dwells fimple truth \ plain innocence \ . r 
Unfullied beauty ; found tfnbroken youth, 
Patient "tfftlabour, with a little pleafed ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil v 
Cahnkontemplation, and goetic eafe> rnoHBOHU 

**j^ section ix» 

The rteasuri and Benefit of an Improved and nmO DirefltiL 

Imagination. 
Oh ! bleft of Heaven, who not the languid, fongs , * 
Of luxury, the firen ! not thfc bribes 
Of fordid wealth, nor- all the gaudy fpoib' . 
Of pageant Honour, can feduce to leave 
Thofe ever blooming fweets, which, from the ftorer 
Of nature, fair imagination culls, 
To charm th' enlivened foul ! What^tho' not alk 
Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envyed life : tho' only few poflefs 
Patrician treafures, or imperial ftate ; 
Yet nature's care, to all her children juft, 
■ With richer treafures, and an ampler date, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to ufe them, t His the city's pomp, 
The rural honours his* Whate'er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch> 
. The breathing marble and the fculptured gold, 
Beyond the proud poffeflbr's narrow claim, 
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His tuneful breaft enjoys. For him, the fpring 

Diftils her dews, and from the filken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds : for htm, the hand 

Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blufhes like the morn, 

Each pafiinghour ftieds tribute from her wings ; 

And ftill new beauties meet his lonely walk, 

And loves unfelt attraft him . * Not a breeze 

Flies o'er rhe meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 

The fetting fan's effulgence ; not a {train 

From all the tenants of the warbling fhade 

Afcends 5 but whence his bofbm can partake 1 

Frefh pleafure, unreproved* Nor thence partakes- 

Frefh pleafure only ; for th- attentive mind, 

By this harmonious aclion on her powers, 

Becomes her&lf harmonious & wont fo oft: 

In outward things to meditate the charm ^_ 

Of facred order, foo# flie feeks at home, , ^'"T* 

To find a kindred order 5 to exert / 1 

Within herfelf tlys elegance of love, r t Mm 

This fair infpired delight : her tempered pow'rV. ^^ 

Refiueat length, and ev'ry paffion wears 

A chafter, milder, more-attra&ive mein^, . 
iBut if to^mpler pEofpefts, if, to. gaze 

On nature's form, where, negligent of all \ 

Thefe leflergraces* fhe affumes the port 

Of that eternal Majefty that weighed 

The world Validations, if. to thefe the mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the cfcange^ and nobler. . Would the form*> 

Of fervile cuftom cramp her gen'rous powers ? 

Would fordid policies, the barb'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame purfults, to indolence and fear ? 
i^Lo! foe appeals tapature, to the winds . : . 

And rolling waves, the fua $ unwearied courfe; - 9 

The elements and feafons : all declare 
For what th' eteriml waker ha 5 <,<-:-* c 

The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourfelves*, 

His energy divine : he tells the heart, 

He meant, bemads us to behold and love • 
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What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being •, to be great like Him, 

Beneficient and a&ive. Thus the men* 

Whom nature's works inftruft, with God himfelf 

Hold converfe ; grow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions ; a& upon his plan ; ' 

And form to his, the relifh of their fouls, akensids. r 

CHAP. V. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Tie Hermit. 

j&lT the elofe of the day, when the hamlet is ftill, 

And mortals the fweets of forgetfufnefe prove * • 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hilly 

And nought but the nightingale's fong in the grove : 
'Ttras thus by the cave of the mountain afar, 

White hk harp rung iymphontous, a hermit began 9 
No more with himfelf or with nature at war, 

He tfiought as a fage, tho' he felt as a mart, 
if Ah ! why, all abandoned to darknefs and wo * 

Why, lone Philomela, that languifhing fall ? 
For fpring (hall return, and a lover beftow, * 

t And forrow no longer thy bofom inthral ? 
But, if pity infpire thee, renew the fad lay, 

Mourn, fweeteft complainer, man calls thee to mourn 5 
O footh him, whofe pleafures like thine pafs away : 

Full quickly they pafs — but they 3 never return. 

*Now gliding remote, on the verge of the iky, 

The moori half extinguifhed her crefcent difplays : 
But lately I marked, when majeftic on high 

She fhtfne, and the planets were loft: in her blaze. 
Roll 01 5 thou fair orb, and with gladnefs purfue 

The 1 path that cond u£ts thee to fplendour again : 
«But mini's faded glory what change fliall renew ! 

Ah tool ! to exult in a glory fo vain ! 

**Tis might, and the lahdfcape :s lovely no more : 

i* t%rn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you : 

> 
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-For morn is approaching, your, charms to reftore, 

Perfumed with frefh fragrance, and glittering with devn 

Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn * 

Kind nature the embryo bloflbm will faye : ? 

But when fhall fprmg vifit the mouldering urn ! 
O when (hall day dawn oh the night of the grave \ 

•CTwas thus by the glare of falfe fcience betrayed, 

^hat leads, to bewilder j and dazzles, to blind ; 
My tho'ts wont to roam, from (hade onward to {hade, 

Definition before me, and forrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of light, then I cryed, 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from thee ! » 
Lo, humbled in duft, I relinquish my pride > 

From doubt and foom darknefs thou only canft free. 

«*^nd darknefs and doubt are now flying away i 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn ; 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and affray,. 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn* 
See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph defending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden's fir ft bloom ) ^ 
On the cold ch$ek of death- fmiles and rofes are bleftdmg, 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb." b^attix. 
section IIv 
Tbe Beggar's Petition. 
Pitt the forrow* of a poor old man, 
Whofe trembling limbs have borne him tc^ your door ; 
Whofe days are dwindled to the ihorteft fpan ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will blefs your ftore. . 
Thefe tattered clothes my poverty befpeak, 
Thefe hoary locks proclaim my lengthened yearfc v 
And many a furrow in. my grief worn cheek, 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 
Yon houfe, erefted on the fifing ground, 
With tempting afpeft drew me from my road s * 
For plenty there a refiience has foimd, 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. + 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 
Here, as I craved a morfel of their bread* 
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A pampared menial drove me from the door, 
To feek a Shelter in a humbler fhed. 

Oh ! take me to your hofpitable dome \ 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
Short is my paflage to the friendly tomb \ f 

For I am poor, and miferably old. 

'Should I reveal theYources of my grief, 
If foft humanity $'er touched your breaft, . * ; 

Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, ^ 
And tears of pity would not be repreft. 

Heav'n fends misfortunes, why fhoutd we repine ? 
?Tis Heav'n has. brought me to the ftate you fee,; 
And your condition may be foon like mine, 
The child of forrow and of mifery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot ; 
Then like the lark I fprightly hailed the morn \ 
But ah ! Oppreffion forced me from my cojt, 
My cattle dyed, and 'blighted was my corn, 

My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lured by avillian from her native home, 
Is caft abandoned on the worlds wideftage; 
And doomed in fcanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, fweet foother of my care ! % *>- 
Struck with fad anguifh at the ftem decree, 
Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to defpair ! 
And left the world to wretchednefs and me. 

Pity the forrows of a poor old man, 
Whofe trembling limbs have borne him to yonr door % 
Whofe days are dwindled to the fhorteft fpan, 
^Oh \ give relief, and Heaven will bl$fs your ftor$. 

section in. ■ - 

Unhappy clofe of Life* ' 

How Shocking muft thy Fummons be, Oi!tea*h ! ! 

To him that Is at eaie in bis poffcflions ! • 

Who counting on long years of pleafiire here, 
Is quite unfWniihed for ihe world to come I . ^ 

4& that dread motnent, how the frantic foul * . 
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Raves round the walls of her clay tenement * 
Bams to each avenue, and fhrieks for help 5 
But fhrieks in vain ! How wifhfully fhe looks . 
• Ou all "ihe's leaving, now no longer hcr*s ! 
A tittle longer 5 yet a little longer 5 
O might fhe ftay to wafh away her ftains ; 
And fit her for her paffage ! Mournful fight ! 
Her very eyes Weep blood y and ev'ry groan 
She heaven is big with horror. But the foe, 
Likeaftaunch murdrer, fteady tohis purpofcj ^ 

Purfues her clofe thro ev'ry lane of life 5 
Nor mifles once the track', but preffes on, 
Till, forced at laft-to the tremendous vesge, 
At once fhe fink? to ^veariafting ruin. blair. 

: ' ' SECTION IV. 

Elegy to Pity. 

Hail, lovely pow'r I whofe bofom heaves the figh, 
When fancy paints the fcene of deep diftrefs ; 

Wh ofe tears fpontaneous cryflallize the eye, 
When rigid fate denies the pow'r to hlels. 

Not all t|he fweets Arabia's gales convey ^ 

From flow'ry meads, can with that figh compare ; 

Not dew drop*> gUtt'ring in the morning jay, 
Seem near fo beauteous as that falling tear. 

Devoid of fear, the fawns around tbee play ;^ 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies ; ^ v- 

No blood ftainecj traces mark thy blamelefs way ; 
Beneath thy feet no hapjefs infeft dies. 

Codle. love^ nymph, and range the mead with me, 
To taring the partridge from the guileful foe; 

From fecret inares the ftnnrgling bird to free ;* 
And ftop the hand upraised to give the blow. 

And when the air with heat meridian glows, 

And nature droop* beneath the conquering glearn^ 

Let us,; fl<>w wanocring where the current flows, 
Save. finking flies that #pat al ^;g the ftr^aou 

Or turn to nobler, greater talks thy care, 
To me thy ff mpathetic gifts impart.; 
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Teach me in friendfhip's griefs to bear a (hare* 

And juftly boaft the gen'rous feeling heart. 
Teach me to (ooth^he helplefs orphan's grief ; 

With tirxfely aid the widow's woes afluage } 
To mis'ry's moving cries to yield relief; 

And be the fure refource .of drooping age* 
So when the genial fpring of life {hall fades 
„ And finking nature own the dread decay, 
Some foul congenial then may lend its aid, 
. And gild the clofe of life's eventful day. 

section v. 
Verses supposed to be, written by Alex. Selkirk, duringhts Solitary 

abode in the Island of Juan Fernandez. 
I am monarch of all I furvey, 

My right there is none to difpute ; 
From the centre all round to the iea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh folitude ! where. are the charms, 
- That fag* 8 nave ** en in thy face ? 
Bitter dwell in the midft of alarms, 
>Than reign in this horrible place, 
i W ou£ of humanity's reach, 

Ididft finifh my journey alone ; 
Never hear the fweet mufic of fpeech $ 

I ftart at the found of my own. 
The beafts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference fee, 
They are fo unacquainted with man, 

Their tamenefs is (hocking to me. 
Society, friendChip, and love, 

Divinely beftowed upon man, 
Oh had I the wings of a dove, 

How foon would I tafte you again 1 
My forrows I then might afiusge 

In the ways of religion and truth * 
Might learn from the wifdom of age, 

And be cheered by the (allies of youth. 
Religion ! what treafure untold 

Refides in that heav'nly word ! 
W 
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More precious than filver or gold, 

Of all that this earth can word. 
But the found of the church going bell * 

Thefe vallies and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er fighed at the found of a knell, 
, Or fmiled when a fabbath appeared, • 

Ye wi$ds that have made me your fport, 

Convey to this defolate fhore, 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a laud I fhall vifit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then fend 

A wilh or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to f^e. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind J '. 

Compared with the fpeed of its flight, 
The tempeft itfelf lags behind, 

And the fwift winged arrows of light, 
When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment { feem to be there v ? 

But, alas ! recollection at hand * * 

Soon hurries me back to defpaif. \ -f 

But the fea fowl is gone to her neft 

The beaft is laid down in his lair j 
E'en here is a feafon of reft, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in ev'ry place ; 

And mercy \ encouraging thought ! 
"Gives even affe&ion a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot, * cowpbr.; 

, SECTION VI. 

Gratitude. 
When all thy mercies, O ray God ! 

My rifing foul furveys, 
Tranfported with the view, I'm loft 

In wonder, love, and j>raife. 
O how £r.iH words, with eqjial warmth, 

The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my raviihed heart ? 

But thou canft read it there* 
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Thy Providence my life fuftained, 

And all my wants redreft, 
When in the fiient womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breaft. 
To all my weak complaints and cries, 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 

To form therofelves in pray'r. 
TJnnumber&d comforts to "my foul 

Thy tender care beftowed. 
Before my infant heart tonceived 

From whom thofe comforts flowed. 
"When, in the flipp'ry paths of youth, 

With heedlefs fteps, I ran, 
Thine arm, unfeeri, conveyed me fafe, ' -' 

, And led me up to man. 
Through hidden dangers, toils and deaths, 

It gently cleared my way x 
And through the pieafing fnares of vice, 

More to be feared than they. ^ 

When worn with ficknefs, oft haft thou. 

With health renewed my face, 
Anft, when in fins an4 lorrows funk, 

Revised my foul with grace. 
Thy bounteous hand, with worldly Wife, 

Has made my cup run o'er j 
And, in a kind and faithful friend, 

Has doubled all my ftore. 

Ten thpufand thoufand precious gifts » * 

My daily thanks employ ; # 

Nor is the leaft, a cheerful heart, 

That taftes thofe gifts with joy. 
Through ev'ry period of my life, , . 

Thy gocxjnefs I'll purfue \ 
And, after death, in diftaht Worlds, 

The glorious theme renew. 

When nature foils, and day and night 

Divide thy works no more, 
My ever grateful heart, O Lord ! 

Thy mercy fhalT adore. * j 
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Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful fong Til raife, 
For O ! eternity's too fhort 
To utter all thy praife. addison. 

section VII. 
A Man perishing in the Snotv ; Jrom whence Reflections are 
raised on the Miseries of Life. * 

M thus the fnows arife \ and foul and fierce, 
, All winter drives along the darkened air ; 

In his own loofe revolving field, the fwain \ 

Difefter'd ftands ; fees other hills afcend, 

Of unknown joylefs brow 5 and other fcenes, 

Of horrid profpett, fhag the tracklefs plain j 

Nor finds the river, nor the foireft, hid 

Beneath the formlefs "wild 5 but wanders on 

From hill to dale, (till more and more aftray ; 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 

Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of home 

Rufh on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt. •How finks his foul ! 

What black defpairj what horror fills his heart ! ^ 

When for the dufey fpdt, which fancy feign'd * 

His tufted cottage riling through* the fhow, ^ ; 

He meets the roughnefs of the middle wafte, ' \„ ' 

Far from the track and bleft abode of man j 

While round him night refiftlefs clofes faft, 

And ev'ry tem'peft howling o'er his head, 

Renders the favage wilder nefs more wild, 
^rhen throng the bufy (hapes into his mind* 

Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire defcent beyond the power of froft ! 

Of Fakhlefs bogs ; of precipices huge, % v 

Smoothed up with fnow *, and what is land, unknown. 

What water, of the ftill unfrozen ipring, 

Io the loofe marfh or folitary lake, 

Where the fre(h fountain from the bottom boils, 

Thefe check his fearful fteps 5 and down he finks 

Beneath the fhelter of the fhapelefe drift, 

Tbinkjng o'er all the bitternefs of death, ; ** 

Mix'd with the tender anguifh nature ihoots 

Through the wrung bofom of the dying man, 
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His wife, his children, and his friends unfeen. 
In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing, arid the veftment warm ^ 

♦In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingled floras* demand their fire*- 
With tearsof artlefs innocence- Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more fhall he behold r 
Nor friends, nor facred home. On every nerves 
The deadly winter feizes j fliuts up fenfe j . m 
And o*er his inmoft vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the fhow^a ftiffen*d corfe, 
Stretch 'd out and bleaching in the northern Waft." 
* Ah, little think the gay .licentious proud, 
Whom pleafure, ppw'r and afinlence furround ; 
They who their thougjhtlefs hours in giddy mirth, * 
And wanton, often cruel riot, w^fte •, 
Ah little think they while they dance along,:, 

**How man/ feel this very moment death,, 

*'t And all the fad variety of pam/ 

How many fink in. the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flames. How many bleed, ' * 
By fhatneful variance betwixt man and man ! 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common ufe 
Of their own limbs -I^How. n^any drink the cup. 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of mifery.i "Sore pjerc'd by wintry wirids 
How many ibrink into the fordid hut 
Of cheerlefs poverty ^iow many fhake* 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind^ 
Unbounded paffion^ madnefs, guilt, remorfe 1 1 
How many, rack'd with honeft pafBons, droop 
In deep^retir'd diftrefs ! JHow. many ftarid 
Around the death bed of their deareft friends, 
And point the parting angpifh ! Thought fond man** 
Of thefe, md all the thousand nan^Jefs ilk. 
That one-inceflant ftruggle render life 
One fcene of toil, of fuffering, am* of ftte, 
Vice in his high career would ftand appall'd 
And heedkfs railing impulfe learn to think 5 
f W, 2. 
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The confcious heart df charitf would warm, 

And her wide wifh. benevolence dilate ; 

The focial tear would rife, the fecial figh v : 

And into clear perfe&km, gradual blife* . * . e# 

Refining (till, the ibcial p&flions work. J ' ' .TBOMgaNv J 

section vni. 
A Morning Hymn* 
These are thy glorious works, parent of good, " 
Almighty, thine this uhiverfal frame, 
Thus wond'rous fair ; thyfelf how wond'rous then ! ' 
Unfpeakabje ^ho fitt'ft above thefe heavens 
To us, invifible or dimly feen ' : ^ 

In thefe thy loweft works ^-jet thefe dedifre 
Thy goodnefs"beyond thougnt, and pow*r divine. -- 

* Speak ye who beft can tell, ye foris of Tight, 
Angels 5 for "ye behold him, and with ft>hg3 
And choral fymphonies, day without nighty 4 ~" " ?'' lt 
fcircle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven j \ 4 ? . ' '* 

On earth, join all ye creatures to extol - \ ' ' : " ^ : 

Him firft, Hini laft, Him midft, an<f withbut etidi : 
Faireft of ftars,laft in the train of night; .^ 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, * . ^ w * 

Sure pledge of day, that crowtt'ft the fmilirig mbrri 
With thy bright circlet, praife him in^hy Iptiere, 
While day ariles, that fweet hour of pime. 
TJlou fun of this great world, both eye and foul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, found his praife 
In thy eternal courfe, both when thou^clim'ft, 
And when high noon haft gain'd, anWvhen tfiou fetl'ft. 

#Moon, that no^v rrieet'ft the orient fun, how fly'ftj 
With the fix'd ftars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; ~ ' $ 
And ye five other wandering fires that move 
In my (lie dance, not without fong, refound 
His praife, who out of darknefs call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeft birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform 5 anrf mix , 
And nourifh all things $ Jet your ceafelefs change 
Vary to your great maker ftill new praife^ 

#Ye mifts and exhalations that now rife l * 

From hiU or ftreaming lake, dufky or gray, 
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till the fun paint your fleecy flrirte.with gold* . 

tn honour to the worlds great author rife ! v 

Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolour'd sky 

Dp wet th% thirfty earth with falling fhow'rs, 

Rifing or falling, ftili advance his praife. . . 

gis praife, ye winds, that from four quarters blow 
reathe foft or loud ; and wave your tops,, ye pineji- * 
With evVy plant in fign or worfhip wave* ' 
Fountains, and ye that warble as yejloyr 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his.graife... 
Join voices, all ye living fouls \ ye birds, 
That finging up to heav'n's gate afcend, 
Feai* on your wings and in your notes bis praife* 
>Ye that in watersjglide, and ye th ^ ^vaik 
The earth, and ftately tread, oi- lowty creep \ ' 
Wftnefs if I be filent, morn or even, 
To till or valley, fountain^ ? 6V freflr ftadfe ' " ' t 

Made vocal by my fong, and taoglft '.hi* ^ttiit'J 
Hjj^ universal Lord! bebduhtedus -uAl 
lo give us only good % and if the night \ r i r-:^; 
Has gather'd aught or evil, or conceald, '**. < j- 

^Difperfe it, as now light difpeh the dark. < .iimlton." 

CHAP. VC/'./ : 
PROMISCUOUS KECES." 

Section, h _. < V , ; , * 
Ode to CcttUnu 

%$ Thou, tne nymph with placid eye ! 
O feldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my temperate vow : 
Not all the ftorms that {hake the pole " 
Can e'er difturb thy halcyon foul, ' ' * * * - 

And fmooth th* unalter'd brow. • 

X) come, in fimpleft veft array 'd, 
With all thy fober cheer difplay'd, ( 

To blefs my longing fight j 
Thy mein compos 'd, thy even pace, • .* " 

Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, ' r*"" 

And chafte fubdu'd delight. ■ • ' .^ < . 
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No more by varying paffions beat^ 
O gently guide my. pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell $ 
Where in fome pure and equal flcy^/ « / 

Beneath thy foft indulgent eye* * 

The modefrvirtues dwell. — 

Simplicity ih-attk veft, 
. And innocence with candid breaffj 
And clear undaunted eye ; 

Alid hope, who poi&ts to diftaat y ears* . - * - c 

Eair op'ning thro* this vale of tears . ^ 

. . A vifta to the fky. . , . g 

There health, thro'^ijU^ealm bofom glidAc . >* 

The temperate joys^ in even tide, , * 

-That rarely ebb or flow * ; . 
And patience there,«thy fi#e* meek*„ 
Brefents her mfld|, unvarying, cheek, # 

To meet the^^r^ blow, .4 

Her influence taught the Phrygian fagfc- ^ 

A tyrant mailer's wanton rage, 

"Withi fettled /miles to meet i, 1 

Inur'd to toil and bitter breads 
He bow'd hi* meek fubo»itted head* % » 

And kife'd t^e fainted feet. , \y 

But thou£:T nymph retired and coy Vl fc ;* 
In what- brown hamlet ddft thou joy . ( A ^ 

To tell thy tender tale ,; 
The lowlieft ebildrtji of the ground, , « / 

Mofs rofe and violet bloflbm round/, * — 

And lilly of the vale. 

O fay what fofe propitious hour / . \ 

Iibeft may choofe to hail thy power*, ^ — 

And court thy gentle fway! : ^ X 

When autumn, friendly to the mufe, ^ r-^. 

Shall thy own modeft tints diffufe, X 

And fhed thy milder day ? j* 

WhenEve,- herxlewy ftarbeqeath*., 
VaiPJiy^jgar fpirit .loves to ' breathe* , c~ 
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fuch an hour was e'er thy choice, 
t let me hear thy foothing voice, 

Low wbilp'ring through the {hade. bar$auu>. 



/ 



SECTION II. 

The Shepherd and the Philosopher. 
i mote from cities liv'd a fwain, _. / 
nvex'd with all the cares of gain 5 
is head was filver d o'er with age, 
rid long experience made him fage \ 

fiimmer's heat and winter's cold, 
e fed his flock and penn'd the fold i 
is hours in cheerful labour flew, 
or envy nor ambition knew : 
is wifdom and his honed fame ^ 

hrough all the country raisd his namf* , , 
t A deep philofopher ( whof* rules 
>f tnoral life were drawn from fchools) 
'he fhepherd's homely cottage fought, 
.nd thus explored his reach of thought* 

«« Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
Ver books confum'd the midnight oil ? 
laft thou old Greece and Rome furvey'd, 
Vnd the vaft fenfe of Plato weigh'd ? 
lath Socrates thy foul refin'd, 
\nd haft thou fathom 'd Tullys mind ? 
Dr, like the wife Ulyffes, thrown, 
&y various fates, on realms unknown, 
rlaft thou through many cities ftray'd, 
Their cuftoms, laws, and manners weigh'd?" 
•'The (hepherd modeftly reply 'd, 
< I ne'er the paths of learning try'd y 
Nfor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws and arts ; 
For man is praftis'd in difguiie, . 
He cheats the moft discerning eyes, 
"Who by that fearch fhall wifer grow ? ; 
By that ourfelves we never know, 
The little knowledge I have gain'd, 
Was all from fimple nature drain'd ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their rife* 
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Hence grew my fettled hate to vice* . ^ 

♦The daily labours of the bee . 1 : \ 

Awake ^ay.fouUo induftry ?i , , 

Who jean obferve the careful ant, 

And not provide for future want ? 

My dog (the truftieft of his kind) - 

With gratitude inflames my mind 1 : J I 

I mark his true, his faithful way, 

And in my fervice copy Tray. ■>*■••'. 

In conftancy and nuptial love, v / " ; 

I learn my duty from the dove. 

The hen, who from the chilly air* 

With pious wing, prot efts her care, r ■' • 

And ev'ry fowl that flies at large^ 

Infixuft me in a parent's char $jp. w • . : ' r * • ' • 

^■jFrom nature ta**I take tiiy rule,, ■'-*•?' } 

T<nhuo contempt and ridiculed ** '-V , * 

I never, with important aiiv ;' - 

In converfation overbear. ' ^ 

Can grave and for<nal £afs for wife* - :f - 

When men the folemn owl defpHe ? * 

^My tongue within my lips I rein ; 

For who tjalks much muft talk in vaim * , 

We from the wordy torrent fly : ' 

Who liftens to the f hatt'ring pye ? 

Nor would I, with felonies ifight, 

By ftealth invade my neighbour's right : ' 

^^.apacious animals we hate ; /''*''* i% 

Kjtes, hawks, and wolves, deferve their fate/ 

I)o not we jufi abhorrence fihd ; * 

Againft the toad and ferpent kind ?; 

But envy, calumny, and fpite, . " 

Bear ftronger venom in theur;bite»' * 

Thus ev'ry objeft of creatiba J 

Can f urnifb hints to contemplation ? 

And, from the moft minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can m6rak glean." * 

Mt&hy fame is juft," th? fage replies ; 

" Thy virtue proves thee truly wife. ' 

Pride often guides the.autftor's pen, 

Books as afFe&ed are as tnen : * 
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But he who ftudfes riatuf e's laws, 

From certain truth his maxims draws i - y 

And thofe, without our* fchools, fuffice 

To make men moral, good, and wife." GAT. 

i Section hi. 

The road to "Happinefs open to all Men . 

Oh happinefs ! our beings end and aim ! 

Good ^pleafure, eafe, content ! whate'er thy name ; 

That romething ftill which prompts th' eternal iigh, 

For crhich.we bear to^live, or dare to die ; 

"Which ftill fo near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O'erlook'd, feen double, by the Fool and w3e ; 

Plant of celeftiai feed, if dropt below, • 

_Sa y, in what mortal foil thou deign'ft to grow ? 

fcair op'ning to fome court's propitious fhine, 
^^5r deep with di'monds in the -flaming mine ? v . 

Twki'd with the wreaths Parnaffian laurels yield, 

Or reap'd in iron harvefts of the field ? * 

Where grows ? where' grows it not ? if vain our 'toil, *& 

We ought to blame the culture, not the foil. 

Fix'd to no fpot is, happinefs fincere, 

*Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 

Tis never to be bought, but always free y 

And, fled from trfonarchs, St. John ! dwells with thee. 
djt Aik of the learn'd the way. The learn'd are blind $ ^ 

This bids to ierve, and that to fliun mankind : 

Some place the Wife in a6tion, fome in eafe, 

Thofe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe : 

Some funk to beafts, find pleafure end in pam ; 

Sortie fwell'd to gods, confefs ev'n virtue vain $ 

Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 

Totruft in ev'iy thing, or doubt df all. 

4pWho thus define it, finr they more or lefe 

Than this, that happinefs is haprpiaefe i ; 

Take nature's p^th* add mad opinion's leave $ 

. AH ftates .can reach it, and rail Meads conceive j 

Obvious her goods, in no extreme they -dwell j t 

There needs but thinkingpright, and meaning well f 

And mourn our various portions as we pjeafe*. ; 

Equal is common fenfe, and common eafy ! • 
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Remember man, " the iwjiverial saijfe 
Aflts not by partial, but by gen Val laws y 
And makes what happinefs we juftly call 
Subfift not in the good of one, bnt alt 

SECTION IV, 

t The Goodness of Prpoidenct* 

The Lord my pafture (hall prepare, 

And feed ;ne with a fhepberd 's *are | 

His prefence (hall my wants fupply, .4 

And guard me with a watchful eye ; 

My noon day walks he fhall attend, 

And alt nay midnight hours defend- 
*When in the futtry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirfty mountains pant \ 

To fertile vales and dewy meads, 

My weary wand ring ftep* he leads j 

Where peaceful rivers, fpft and flow, 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. * 

4Pko in the. paths of death I tread, 

liYith gloomy horrors oyerfpread, 

My fteadf aft heart (hall fear no ill ; 

For thou, O Lord* art with me ftill j 

,Thy friendly crook (hall give me #id, 

And guide me through the dreadful (hade* 
^PTho' in a bare and rugged way, * m 

* Through devious lonely wilds I ftray, • 

Thy bounty fhail my pains beguile; 

The barren wilderneis fhali fraiie, 

With fudden greens and herbage crown '4 

And ftreams (hall murmur ail around. Addison 

section v. 
The Creator's works attest hit greatness. 
The fpacious firmament on high, *% 

With all the blue etherktl sky* 
And fpangled heav'm, a finning frame, , 

Their great Original proclaim : 
Th* unwearied fun, iroarday to day* ^ 
Does hfe Creator *s powVdifplay, *, 

And publi&es to e*Vy land* 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
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•Soon as the ev'ning {hades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And, nightly, to the Hft'ning earth, 

Repeats the ftory of her birth : * 

Whilft all the ftars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, x A si 

Confirm the tidings as they roH, 
And fpread the truth from pole to pole, 

^WTiat though in folemn filenoe, all 

Move round the dark terreftrial ball ! 

What tho* nor real voice nor found, 

Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 

In reafon's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
t For ever finging as they fhine, 

-" The hand that made us is divine/' addison. 

section VI. 
An Address to the Deity, i . -' 

thou 1 whofe balance does the mountains w&igh ; 
Whofe will the wild tumultuous feas obey ; I 

Whofe breath can turn thofe wat'ry worlds to flame, 
That flame to tempeft, and that tempeft tame ; 
Earth's meaneft fon, all trembling, proftrate falls, 
And on the boundlefs of thy goodnefs calls. 
4 O I gwte the winds all paft offence to fweep, * 

To fcatter'wide, or bury in the deep. 
Thy pow'r my weaknefs, may I ever fee, 
And wholly dedicate my foul to thee. '-' u '\ 

Reign o'er my will ; my p?ffions ebb and flow 
^Vt thy command, *ior human motive know ! ^ 

If anger boil, let anger be my praife, 
And fin the graceful indignation raife. 
My love be warm to fuqcour the diftrefs'd, 
And lift the burden from k the foul opprefs'd. 
#Oh may my underftanding ever read 
This glorious volume which thy vifdom made ! 
May fea and land, and earth and heav'n be join'd* 
To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 
When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 

X v' 
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May thoughts of thy dread vengeance {hake my ioul ! 

When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly {hine, 

Adore, my heart, the Majefty divine ! 

*Grant Imay ever at the morning ray, 
'Open With pray'r the confecrated day ; 

Tune thy great praHe, and bid my foul arife, 

And with the mounting fun aicend the ikies ; 

As that advances, let my zeal improve, 

And glow with ardour of confummate love.j 1 

Nor ceafe at eve, but with the fetting fun 

My endlefs worfhip fliall be ftill begun. 
• And oh ! permit the gloom of folemn night, 

To facred thought may forcibly invite. 

When this world's {hut, and awful planets rife, 

Call on our minds,and raife them to the ikies •, 

Compofe our fouls with a lefs dazzling fight, 

•And {how all nature in aViilder light 5 

How ev'ry boift'cous thought in calm fubfides ! 

How the fmooth'd fpjrit into goodnefs glides ! j 
* O how divine ! to tread the milky way," ^ J 

To th^ bright palace of the Lord of day * *J 

His court admire, or for his favour fue, 

Or leagues of friendfliip with his faints renew ; 

Pleas'd to look down and fee the world afleep ; 

While I long vigils to its Founder keep ! . 
Can'ft thou not {hake the centre ? Oh control, 

Subdue by force, the rebel in jny foul $ 

Thou, who'camft ftill the raging of the flood, 

Reftrain the various tumults of my blood j 

Teach me, with equal firmnefs to fuftajin 

Alluring pleafure, and aflaultihg pain* .. 
*^may I pant for thee in each defire ! 

And with ftrong faith foment the holy fire ! 

Stretch out my foul in hope, and grafp the prize, 

Which in eternity's deep bofom lies | 

At the great day of recompenfe behold, 

Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 

Then wafted upward to the blifsfui feat, 

From age to age my grateful fong repeat $ 

My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour fee, 

And rival angels in the praife of thee ! TOtTNC. 
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SECTION VII. 

The pursuit ef Happiness often ill directed. 

The midnight moon ferenely fmiles 

O'er nature's foft repofe ; 
No low'ring cloud obfcures the fky, 

Nor ruffling tempeft blows. 
Now ev'ry paflion finks to reft, 

The throbbing heart lies ftiil ? 
And varying fchemes of life na more 

Diftraft the lab'ring will. 
In filence hufh'd to reafon's voice, 

Attends each mental pow'r : 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 

Reflection's fay 'rite hour*. 

Come ; while the peacefak fcene invites, 

Let's fearch this ample round, v 

Where fhall the lovely fleeting form 

Of happinefs be found i 

Does it amidft the frolic mirth 

Of gay aflemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the folemn gloom, 

That {hades the hermit's cell I 
How oft the laughing brow of joy 

A fick'ning heart conceals ! 
And, through the cioifter's deep recefs, 

Invading forrow fteals. 

In vain, through beauty, fortune, wit, 

The fugitive we trace 5 
It dwells not in the faithlefs fmile 

That t*righten's Clodia's face. 

Perhaps the joy to thefe deny'd, 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah ! dear delufion, gay conceit 

Of vifionary minds ! 

Howe'er our varying notions rove, 

Tet all agree in one, 
To place its being in fome ftate, 

At diftance from our own : 
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O blind to each indulgefet aim, 

Of pow'r fupremely wife, 
Who fancy happinefs in aught 

The hand of Heaven denies ! 

Vain is alike the joy we feek, 

And vain what we poffefs, . 
Unlefs harmonious reafon tunes 

The paffions into, peace. 

To temper'd wifhes; juft defires, 

Is happinefs confin'd * 
And, deaf to folty's4all, attends* 

The mufic of the mind. carte*. 

section vyi. 
The Fireside. 
Dear Chlee, while the hufy crowd, ^ ^* 

*The vain, the wealthy and the proud, * ** 

In Jolly's maze advance ; 
Tho* Angularity and pride 
Be caird our choice, we'll ftep afide, 
Nor join the giddy dance. 

From the gay world, we'll oft retire * I 

To our own family and fire, 

Wkere love our hours employs % 
Ne noifjr neighbour enters here, 
No intermeddling ftranger near, 

To fpoil our heart-felt joys. 

If folid happinefs we prize, * 
Within our breaft this jewel lies 5 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to beftow ; 
From our ownfelves our joys muft flow, 

And that dear hut, our home. 

Of reft was Noah's dove bereft, 
When with impatient wing flie left' 

That fafe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excurfiono'er, 
The difappointed bird once more 

Expior'd the facred hark. 
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Tho' fools fpurn Hymen'6 gentle pow'rs, 
We i who. improve his golden hour3, 

By fweet experience knowj 
That marriage, rightly underftood 1 , 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradife below. 
Our babes fhail rkheft comforts bring ; 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a fpring 

Whence pleafures ever rife ; 
We 11 form their minds, with ftudious care, 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, * 

And train them for the skies. 
While they our wifeft hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, fupporf our age,. 

And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day, 
And thus our fondeft Joves repay, 

And recompenfe our cares. 

Noiorrow'd joys ! they're all our own, 
"Wliile.to the world we Bve unknown, 

■Or by the world forgot : * 

Monarchs ! we envy notyour ftate ^ 
We look with pity on the great, 

And Mefs our humbler lot. 
Our portion is not large, indeed ; 
But then how little do we need ! 

For nature's calk;are few : 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may fuffice, * 

And make that little do. 
We'll therefore relifh, with content; * 
"Vyhate'er kind Providence has fent x 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
Eor, if our (lock be very fmall, 
Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor loofe the prefent hour. 
To be refign'd, when ills betide, 
Batient when favours are deny'd, 

And pleas'd with favours given ? : 

la 
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' Dear Chloe, this is wifdoia's part $ 
This is that incenfe of the heart, 

Whofe fragrance fmells to heav'n. 
We'll ask no long protrafted treat, 
Since winter Kfe is feldorn fweet ; 

But, when our feaft is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll arife, 
Nor g^dge our foris, with envious eyes, 

The rdics of pur ftore. 
Thus hand in hand, thro' life well go. : 
Its checker d paths ofl§oy and wo, 

With cautious fteps we'll tread $ '* • 

Quit its vain fcenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead. 
While conscience, like a faithful friend, 
Shall thro 1 the gloomy vale at^nd, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall when all other comforts ceafe, ry * * ■•. 

Like a kind angel whifper peace, • -*u 3fc • 

"~ And fmooth the bed of Death* coWjjh. 

SECTION IX. 

Providence vindicated m the State of Mam 
HeaV'n from all creatures hides the book of fete,. 
. All but the page prdcrib'd, their prefent ftate \ 
from brutes what inen, from men what fpirits know, 
Or who could fuffer being hef below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
Had he thy reafbn, would he skip and play ? 
Pleas'd to the laft, he crops th£ flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juft rais'd to feed his bfcqdr 
Oh blindnefs to the future ! kindly giv'n, 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by heav'n ; 
Who fees with 6<pnl eye, as^ God of all, 
A hero perKh, or a fparrow fall ; 
Atoms or fyAems intd rum hurl'd, ' 

And now a bubble burft, a id now i \rorld. 
4 Hope humhly then \ with trembling pinions foar j 
Wait the great teaoh$r JDeath *, and God adore. 
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What future blifs he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy bleffing now. ? 

Hope fprings eternal in the human bread : 
Man never is, but always to bb bleft : , 

The foul, uneafy and corifin'd from home, 
Refts and expatiates in a life to come. 
9 Lo, the poor Indian. ! whofe untutorM mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind * 
His foul proud fcience never taught to ftray; 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way ;, ** 

Yet fimple nature to his hope has giv'n,^ 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler heav'n ;. 
Some fafer -world in depth o( woods embrac'd, 
Some happier ifland in the wat'ry wafte ; 
Where flaves once- more their native land behold^ 
No fiends torment, no Chriftiaas thirft for gold, •' 

To be, content's his natural defire ; 
He asks no angel's wing, no feraph's fire :. 
Bof thinks, admitted to tfa^t equal sky, 
Ifit faithful dog fball bear him company. 
» Qb wifer thou ! and* in thy icale of fenfe,, 
Veim thy opinion againft Providence j 
CaB imperfection what thou.fancieft fuch, 
Say here he gives too little," there too much.. 4 

f.n pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies ; 
AU quit their Tphere. and rufli into the skies., 
fcride ftill is aiming at the bleft abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Afpiring to be gods, if angels fell,. 

Afpiring to be angers, men rebel : j 

And whojmt wifhes to invert the laws 
Of order, fins againft th' eternal cau». boi% 

SSCTI&N X. ' 

Seljishness Reproved* 
Has God, irhou fool ! work'd folely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pafticpe, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly fpread the flow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark afcends and fings ? , 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat 1 

• 
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Loves of his own, and raptures fWell the note. > - ' 
^•fThe bounding fteed you pompoufly beftride, I 

Shares with his lord the pieafure and the pride. - 

Is thine alone the feed that (trews the plain ? 

The birds of heav'n fhall vindicate their grain. 

Thine the full haryeft of the golden year ? 

Part pays, and juftly, the deferving fteer* 

The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 

Lives on the labours of this lord of all.. 

**Know, nature^ children all divide her care ; 

The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear* 

While man exclaims, « See all things for my ufe \* 

w See man for mine !" replies a pamper'd goofe. 

And juft as fhort of reafon he muft fall, 

Who thinks; all made for one, not one for all. 

*• Grant that the powerful ftill the week control 5 

Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole : 

Nature that tyrant checks 5 he only knows, 

And helps another creature's wants and woes. 

Say, will the falcon,' ftooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage fpare the dove ? 

Admires the jay, the infe&s gilded wings ? 

• Or hears the hawk when Philomela fings ? 
^BMan cares for aft : to birds he gives his woods, 

To beafts his paftures, and to fifh his floods y 

For fome his int'reft prompts him -to provide, 

For more his pieafure, yet for more his pride* 

All feed on one *ain patron, jrad enjoy 

Th* entenfive bleffing of his luxury. 
^fThat veryjife his learned hunger craves* 

He faves from famine, from the favage faves y 

Nay> feafts the animal he dooms his feaft ; , 

And, till he ends the being, makes it bleft : 

Which fees no more the ftroke, xsqt feels the pain, 

Than favour 'd man by touch etherial flain. 

The creature had his feaft of life before \ 

Thou too muft perifh, when thyieaft is o'er ! jofb* 

~ SECTION XI.* 

Human Frailty*. 
Weak and irrefokrte is man v 
The gurgofe of to day, 
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Woven witti pains into his plan, 
Tomorrow rends away. 

The bow well bent, and finarfethe fpring, 

Vice feems already flain ; 
But pailion rudely foaps the firing, 

And it revives again. 
Some foe to his upright intent 

Finds out his weaker part \ 
Virtue engages his aflent, 

But pleafure wins his heart. 
'Tis here the felly of the wife, 

Through all his art, we view ; ^ 

And while his tongue the charge deniei, . . 

His confclerice owns it true. - 

Bound on a voyage of awful length, i 

And dangers little known, 
A Arangjer to fuperior ftrengtb, 
1 jui vainly trufts his own. 
>ars alone can ne'er prevail 
reach the diftant coaft ; * t 
>reath of heav'n muft fweli the fail, 
K)r aH the toil is loft. cowfeb. 

section XII. 
Ode to Peace. 
Comb, peace of mind, delightful gueft ! 
Return, and make thy, downy neft 
Once more in this fad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor pow , r purfue, , 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view $ 
We therefore nfeed hot part. 

Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From av'rice and ambition free, 

And pleafure 's fatal wiles 5 
From whom, alas ! doft thou prepare 
The fweets that I was wont to fhare, 

The banquet of thy fmiles ? 
The great, the gay, (hall they partake . 

The heav'n that thou alone canft make * 
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And wilt thou quit the llream, 

That murmurs through the dewy mead, 

The grove and*the fequefter'd (hade, 
To be a gueft with them ? 

For thee I panted, thee I priz'd, 

For thee I gladly facrific'd 

Whate'er I lov'd before * 

And fhall I fee thee ftart away, 

And helpiefs, hopelefs, hear thee fay- 
Farewell ! we meet no mere ? cowper. 

section XIII. 
. Ode to Adversity. 
Daughter of heav*n, rekntlefs power, 
Thou tamer of the human breaft, 
Whofe iron fcourge, and tort'ring hoiuy 
The bad affright, afflift the beft ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught te tafte of pain. 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfplt before, iwpitied and alone. 

When firft thy fire to fend on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, defign'd, 

To thee he gave the heav'nly birth, 

And bade to formJier infant mind. 

Stern rugged nurfe ! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year fhe bore. 

What forrow was, thou bad'ft her know ; " 
And from her own the learn'd to melt at others 9 wo. 

Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self pleaftng folly's idle brood, * 

Wild laughter, noife, and tboughtlefs joy, 

And leave us leifure to be good. 

Light they difperfe \ and with them go 

The fummer friend, the flattering foe. 

By vain profperity receivVl, 
To her they vow their trutbj and are again believ'd. 

Wifdom, in fable garb array'd, 

Immers'd in rapt'rous thought profound, 

And melancholy, filent maid, 
r ith leaden eye, that loves the ground. 
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Still on thy folemn fteps attend ; 
Warm charity, the genVal friend, 
With juftice to herfelf fevere, ' 
And pity* dropping foft the fadly pleafing tear. « 

Oh, gently on thy fuppliant's head, 

Dread pow'r lay thy chaft'ning hand ! i 

Not in thy gorgop terrors clad, ., 

Nor circledvwith the vengeful band, 

kAs by the impious thou art feen,) 
^With thund'ring voice and threat'ning mien, 

With fcreaming horror's funeral cry, 
Defpair, and fell difeafe, and ghaftly pov^Tty. * 

Thy form benign, propitious wear, ,^r ^ 

Thy milder influence impart y 

Thy philofophic train be there, 

To (often not \o wound my heart. 

The generous fpark extinft revive ; 
-A| Teach me to love and to forgive ; 
fl KfixaA my own defeats to fcan ; 
M Wat others are to feel -, and know myfelf a man. 
•i CRAY. 

^%^#m^ SECTION XIV. 

Tpe Creation required to Praise its Author. ' 

Begin, my fo 
Let each enrs 

And prai 
L.o ! heaven s 
In one melodi 

To/well 
Ye fields of li 
Where gay tr 

Ye fcen^ v 

Tour Maker's 
Tell howjiei 

And bres 

Ye angeU, catch the thrilling found ! - 

While all th* adoring thrpnes around 

His boundlefs mercy fing : 
Let ev'ry lift'qing faint abofe 
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Wake all the tuneful foul of love, 
And touch the fweeteft ftrin g. 

Join, ye loud fpheres, the vocal choir \ 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, 

TLe mighty chorus aid : 
Soon as gray* ev'ning gilds the 'plain, 
Thou, moon, protraft the melting ftrara, 

And praife him in the {hade. * 

Thou heav'n of heav'ns, his vaft abode ? 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming God, 

Who call'd yon worlds from night : 
« Ye (hades, difpel V — th' Eternal laid \ 
At once th T involving darkrfefs fled, 

And nature fprung to light. 

Whatever a blooming world contains; 
That wings the air, that {kirns the plains, 

United, praife beftow : 
Ye dragons, found his awful name 
To heav ? n aloud ; and* roar acclaim, 

Ye fwelling deeps below* 
Let ev*ry element rejoice ; 
Ye thunders burft with awful voice 

To him who bids you roll : 
His praife in fofter notes declare, 
Each whifp ring breeze of yielding air, 

N And breathe it to the foul. 
To him ye graceful cedars, bow $ 
Ye towVing mountains, bending low, 

Your great Creator own ; * * i 

T^ll, when affrighted Nature {hook, 
How Sinai kindled at his look, 

And trembled at his frown. * 

Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale, 
Ye infedb fluttVmg on the gale, 

In mutual concourfe rife 5 
Crop the gay rofe's vermeil bloom, 
And waft its fpoils a {weet perfume, 

In incenfe to the flues. 
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Wake all ye mounting tribes, and fing % 
Ye plumy warblers of the fpring, 

Harmonious anthems rtife t 

To him -who ihap'd your finer mould, 
Who tipp'd your glitt'ring wings with gold* 

And tun'd yoiir voice to praife. 
Let man, by nobler paffions fway'd, 
The feeling heart the judging head, 

In heavenly praife employ 5 
Spread his tremendous name around, 
Xiil heav'n's broad arch rings back the fouqd* 

The gen'rai Btirft of joy. 

Ye whom the charms of grandeur pleafe, 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of eafe, 
Fall proftrate at his throne : 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore 5 
Praife him, ye kings, who makes your pow'r 

An image of his own. 
Ye fear by nature form'd to move, 

praife th' eternal source of love, 

With youth's enUv'ning fire : 
3Let age take up the tuneful lay, 
Sigh his bleft name 5 then foar away, 

And alk an angel's lyre- OGilviE. 

SECTIOK xv* 
Tbe Universal Prayer. 
Father of all ! in ev'ry age f 

Ir^ev'ry clime, ador'd, 
By faint, by favage, and by fage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord J 

Thou great first CAtfSE, leaft, underftood. 

Who all my lenfe confin'd, 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 

And that myfelf am blind ; 

Yet give me, m this dark eftate, . 

To fee the good from ill ; 
And bindfng nature faft in fate, 

1 * Left free the human will $ 

Y f\ 
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What confcience di&ates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to {hun, 

That more than Jieav'n purfue. 
What blefllngs thy free bounty gives 

Let me not caft away ; 
For God is paid, when man receives; 

T' enjoy is to ob$y. 

Yet not to earth's contracted fpan 
Thy goodnefs let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
WheQ thoufand worlds are round. 

Xet not this weak, unknowing hand 
Prefume thy bolts to throw y 

And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to ftay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 

To find that better way ! 
Save me alike from foolifh pride, 

Or impious difcontent, 
At apght thy wiidom has denied, 

Or aught thy goodnefs lent. 
Teach me to feel another's wo, 

To hide the fault I fee ; 
That mercy I to other's fhow, 

That mfercy fhow to me. 
Mean tho' I am, not wholly lb, 

Since quicken'd by thy breath ; 
lead me wherefoe'cr I go, * 

Thro* this day's life or death ! 
This day, be bread and peace my lot : 

All eife beneath the fun 
Thou know'it if beft beftow'd or no$, 

And let thy will be done. 
To thee, whofe temple is all fpace, 

Wbpfe , altar, earth, fea, . fkies ! 
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One chorus let all being raife! 

All Nature's incenfe rife; pope. 

section XVI. 
Conscience, 

O treach'rous confidence I white fhe feeras to fleep* 

On rofe arid myrtle, lull'd with iiren forig ; 

"While fhe feems, nodding o'er her, charge, to drop 

On headlong appetite the ftacken'd r£in, 

And give us up to licence, unrecalled, 

Unmark'd ; fee, from behind her fecret ftand, 

The fly informer minutes ev'ry fault, 

And her dread diary with horror fills, 
gritfot the grofs aft alone employs her pen v 

She reconnoitres fancy's airy band, 
\ watchful foe ! the formidable if>yv. 

LilVning, o'erhears the whifpers of our camp" 9 

Our dawning purpofes of heart explores, 

And fteals our embryos of iniquity. 
£As all rapacious ufurers conceal 

Their doomfday book from all confuming heirs * 

Thus, with indulgence mod fevere, fhe treats 
t Us fpend- thrifts of ineftimabie time 5 

Unnoted, notes each momeot mifapply'd ; 

In leaves more durable than leaves of brafs,- 

Writes our whole hiftory 5 which death fhall read 

In ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear ; 

And judgment publifh 5 publifh to more worlds 

Than this ; and endlefs age in groans refound. young* 

section XVIJ. 

On an Infant* 
, To the dark and filent tomb, 
Soon I hafted from the womb : 
Scarce the dawn of life began, 
Ere I meafur'd out my fpan. 

I no fmiling pleafures knew * % 
I no gay delights could view ; 
jfoylefs fojourner was I, 
Only born to weep and die. 

V 
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Happy infant, early He&'d ! 

Reft, in peaceful flumber, reft $ | 

Early refcu'd from the cares, 

Which increafe with growing years. 

No delights are worth thy ftay, 

Smiling as they^feem, and gay ; 

Short and ficfcdy are they all, 

Hardly tafted ere they pall. 

All our gaiety is vain, 

All'tror laughter is but pain : 

Lafting only, and divine* ' 

Isaa innocence like thine. 

SECTION XVIII, 

The Cuckoo* 

Hail beauteous ftranger of tne wood. 

Attendant on the Spring !. 
Now heaven requires thy rural feat, 

And woods thy welcome iing. 

Soon^s the daify decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear : 
Haft thou a ftar to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year i 
Delightful vifitant I with thee . ^ 

I hail the time of flow'rs, 
When heav'n is filFd with mufic fweet 

Of birds among the bow'rs. 

The fchool-boy wand'ring In the wood, 

To pull the flow'rs fo gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. - 
Soon as the pea puts on the bloom, * 

Thou fly'ft thy vocal vale, 
A a annual gueft, in other lands, / 

Another fpring to haiL 
Sweet Wrd ! thy bowV is ever gr ee% 

Thy Iky is ever clear ; 
Thoti hail: no forrow in thy fong, 
, No winter in thv year \ ' ' ' l 
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O could I fly, I'd fly with thee : 

We'd make, with fecial wing, 
Our annual vifit o'er the globe, 

Companions of the Spring. log an . 

SECTION xix. 
DAT* A Pastoral in three parts. 

T MORNING. 

In the barn the tenant cock, 

Qofe to Partlet perch'd on high, 
Brifkly crows, (the fhepherd's clock !) 

Jocund that the morning's nigh. 
Swiftly, from the mountain's brow, . 
* Shadow's nurs'd by night retire j 
And the peeping funbeam, nqw, 

Paints with gold the village fpire. 
Philomel forfakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where fhe prates at night $••' 
And the lark to meet the morn, 
' Soars beyond the fhepherd's fight. 
From the low roofd cottage ridge, 

See the chatt'rittg fwallow fpring ; 
Darting through the one arch'd bridge, 

Quick fhe dips her dappled wing. 
Now the pine tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning gale •,- 
Kidlings now begin to crop. . 

Daifies, on the dewy vale. 
Prom the balmy fweets uncloy'd, A 

(Reftlefs till her talk be done,) 
Now the bufy bee's employ'd, 

Sipping dew before the fun. 
Trickling through" the crevie'd rocfe, 

Where the limpid ftreara diftils, 
Sweet refrefhment waits the flock, 

When 'tis fun drove from the hills. 
Colin 's for the promis'd corn " . 

(Ere the harveft hopes are ripe) 
Anxious j whilit the huntfman's horty , 

Boldly founding, drowns his pipe. 
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Sweet ; O fweet the warbling throng, 

On the white embloflbm'd fpray I 
Nature's univerfai fong 

Echos to the rifing day. 

NOON. 

Fervid on the glitt 'ring flood, * 

Now the noontide radiance glows : 
Drooping o'er its infant bud, 

Not a dew drop's left the rofe. , 
By the brook the fhepherd dines, 

From the fierce meridian heat, * 

Shelter'd by the branching pines* 

Pendant o'er his graffy feat. 
Now the flock forfakes the glade, 

"Where uncheck'd the funbeams fell* 
Su*e to find a pleafing fhade 

By the ivy'd abbey wall. 
Echo* in her airy round, 

O'er the river, rock, and hiH, 
Cannot catch a fingle found, 

Save the clack of yonder mill* f 

Cattle court the zephyrs bland* 

WhSre the ftreamlet wanders coo*, 
Or with languid lilence ftand, 

Midway in the marfhy pool. 
But from mountain, dell, or ft ream, 
. Not a fluttering zephyr fprings \ 
Fearful left the noontide beam 

Scorch its foft, its filken wings* 
Not a leaf has leave to frir* 

Nature's lutTd, lerene and ftill ! 
Quiet e'en the fliepherd's cur, 

Sleeping on the heath clad hilL 
Languid is the landfcape round 

Till the frefh defccndmg ihow'iy 
Grateful to the thirfty ground* " f > 

Raifes ev'ry fainting fiow'r. \~ x : 

Now the h$H the hedge, are greeny 

Now the warbler's throat's j& tune ; 
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Mithfome is the verdant fcene, 
Brighten'd by the beams of Noon I 

EVENING. 

3'er the heath the heifer ftrays 

Free^ (the furrow'd tafk is done •,) 
Mow the village windows blaze* 

BurnHh'd by the fetting fun. r 

Mow He lets behind the hilt, 

Sinking from ajjolden fky i 
Can the pencil's rijpiic fkill 
Copy the refulgent dye ? 
Trudging as the ploughmen go, ! 

(To the fmoking hamlet bound,) 
Giant like their fhadfcws grow, 

Lengthened o'er the level ground. *■ 
Where the rifing foreft fpreads % 

Shelter for the lordly dome ! 
JXo their high built airy beds, 

See the rooks returning home !' 
As the lark with vari'd tune* 
Carols to th£ ev'ning loud ; 
Mark the mild refplendent moon, 

Breaking through a parted cloud ;, 
Now the hermit liowlet peeps 

From the barn or twifted brake ; 
And the blue mift flowly creeps, 

Curling on the filver lake. 
As the trout in fpeckled pride,* * 

Playful from its bofom fprings *. 
To the banks a ruffled tide 

Verges in fucceffive rings. 
Tripping through the filken graft 

O'er the path divided dale, 
Mark the rofe complexion'd lafs * 

With her well pois'd milking pail 5, ^ 

Linnets with urinumber'd notes, 

And the cuckoo bird with two, 
Toning fweet their mellow throats* 
Bid the fetting fun adieu, Cunningham. 
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/~ SECTION XX. 

The Order tf Nature. 
See, thro* this air, this ocean, and this earth* 
All matter quick, and burfting into birth- 
Above, how high progreffive life may. go ! 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below £ 
Vaft chain of being ! which from God begun, 
Nature etherial, human, angel, man ; 
Eeaft, bird, fifh, infecl, what no eye <an fee,, 
No- glafs can reach $ from infinite to the^ 
From thee to nothing. On iuperiqr powers.- ' 
Were we to prefs, inferior* might on our$ i_ 
Or in the full creation leave a yoi^, 
Were, one ftep broken, the great fcal^s deffroy'd : 
From nature's chain^ whatever link you ftrike, 
Tenth or ten thoufandth, breaks the chain alike* 
* And, if each fyftem in gradation roll, 
Alike eflential to th* amazing whole, 
The leaft.confufion but in one, riot ail • 

That fyften* only, but the whole muff fatti 
Let earth, unbalanc'd from her-orbit fly, 
Planets and funs run lawlefs thro' the iky ; 
Let ruling angels from their fpheres be hurl'd, 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world 5 * 
Heaven's whole: foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature tremble to th> throne^of God. 
All this dread order break* for. whom ? for thee 
Vile worm ! Oh madneis ! pride ! impiety ! 
*What if the foot, ordain^ the duft to tread, 
X>r hand, to toil, afpir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the ^ye, or ear, repin'd 
To ierve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Juft as abfurd for any part to claim, 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame t 
Juft as abfurd, to mourn the tafks or pains, . 
The great directing min© of all ordains. 
•lAU are hut parts of one ftupendous whole,, 
Whoft body mature is, and God the foul : 
That changed thro' all, and yet in all the fame, c 
Great in the earth* as in tV etherial frame \ 
Warms in the fan^ reire&es in the breeze* 
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Glows in the ftars, and bloffoms in the trees ', 
Lives thro* all life, extends thro' all extent, ; 

Spreads undivided, operates unfpent j 
Breathes in our foul, informs our moral part, 
As full, as perfeft, in a hair as heart j 
As full, as perfeft, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt feraph that adores and burns \ 
To him no high no low, no great no fmall \ 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 
^Ceafe then, nor order imperfection name ; 
Our proper bills expends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindnefs, weaknefc, Heaven beftows on thee. 

Submit. In this, or any other fphere, 

Secure to be as bleft as thou canft bear : 

Safe in the hand of one difpofing Pow'r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is hut art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canft not fee ; 

All difcord, harmony not-underftood j 

All partial evil, univerfai good : 

And, fpite of Pride, in erring Reafon's fpite, 

One trvith is clear, whatever is, is" right. pope. 

section XXI. 
Confidence in Divine Protection, 
How are thy fervants bjeft, O Lord ! 

How fure is their defence ! 
Eternal Wifdom is their guide, 
Their help Oihnipotence. ^pfc 

In foreign realms, and lands remote, 

Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I pafs'd unhurt, j 

And breath'd in tainted air. I 



Thy mercy fweeten'd ev'ry foil, 
Made ev'ry region pleafe j 

The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 
And fmooth'd the Tyrrhene feat. 

Think, O my foul, devoutly think, 
How, with affrighted eyes, 
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/Jhou faw'ft the wide extended deep*- 
In all its horrors rife ! 

Confufion dwelt in ev¥y face. 

And fear in fev'ry heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs-, ' ' 

O^came the plot's art. 

Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord* 

Thy mercy fet me free \ * 

While in the confidence of pray'r ' -. 

My foul took hold on thee. '4 

For tho* in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not flow_to h#ary 

Nor impotent to fave. 

The ftorm was laid, the winds retir d^ 

Obedient to thy will ; ^t 

The fea, that roar'd at thy command J 

At thy command was ftiH; 

In midft of dangers, fears and deaths, 

Thy goodnefs 1*11 adore ) 
And praife thee for thy mercies paft,. 

And humbly hope for more. 

My life, if thou preferv'ft my life, "" 

Thy facrifice fliali be ; 
And death, if death muft be my doom, 

Shall join my foul to thee. apdxson* 

Hymn en a Iw^ww of the Seasvftr. 
These, as they change,'Almighty Father, thefe, 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth In the pleafing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tendernefs and love, * 

Wide flttflb the fields j the fbft'ning air is balm $ 
Echo the mountains round j the foreft fmiles 5 
And every fenfe, and every heart » joy. 
#Then comes Thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and beai refulgent. Then Thy fun 
Shoots fiiH perfe&ion thro' the fuelling year v 
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I oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder fpeaks ; 

I 0ft at dawn, deep noon, or filing eve, 

brooks and groves, in hollow whifp'ring gales, 

r bounty fhines in autumn unconfin'd, 

i fpreads a common feaft for all that lives. 

winter awful Thou ! with clouds and ftorms 

>und Thee thrown, tempeft o'er tempeft roll'd, 

jeftic darknefs ! On the whirlwinds wind, 

iing fublime, Thou bidft the world adore- ; 

d bumbleft nature with Thy northern blaft. 

\/Ly fterious round ! what (kill, what force divine, 

ep felt, in thefe appear ! a fimple train, 

t fo delightful mix'd, with fuch kind art, 

ch beauty and beneficence, combin'd ; 

ade, unperceivM, fo foft'ning into (hade, 

id all fo* forming and harmonious whole, 

lat, as they ftili focceed, they ravifh (Hit. 

jt wand'ring oft, with brute unconfcious gaze, 

[an marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 

hat, ever bufy, wheels the fiient fpheres ; 

forks in the iecret deep *, (hoots, (breaming, thence 

he fair profufion that o'erfpreads the fpring ; 

lings from the fun direft the flaming day ; 

eeds evVy creature ; hurls the tempeft forth j 

jnd, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 

Vith tranfport touches all the fprings of life. 

* Nature, attend ! join ev'ry living foil, 

»eneath the fpacious temple of the fky, ' 

a adoration join ! and, ardent, raife 

)ne general fong f— — . 

[£, chie^j for whom the whole creation (miles, 
; once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
prown the great hymn ! 
|>r me, when I forget the darling theme, 
[hether the MojBTom blows ; thefummerray 
aflets the .plain j. infpiring autumn gleams $ 
winter rifes in the black 'ning eaft 3 
my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
tid dead to joy forget my heart to beat I 
kShould fate command me to the fartheft verge 
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Of the green earth, to diftant barb'rous climes, 

Rivers unknown ta fong : where, firft the fun 

Gilds Indian, mountains, or his fettiftg beam 
v Flames on the Atlantic ifles \ 'tis nought to me ; 

Since God is ever prefent, ever felt, 

In the void wafte as in the city full 5 ' 

And where he vital breathes there muft be joy. 
♦When e'en at lad; the folemn hour (hail come, 
. And wing my myftic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new pow'rs, 

Will rifing wonders fing : I cannot go f 

Where universal lot« f miles not around, 

Suftaining all yon orbs, and all their funs 5 

From feeming evil ftill educing good, 

And better thence again, and better ftill, 

In infinite progreffion. But 1 4#fc 

Myfelf in him, in light ineffable t 

Come then, exprefiive filence, mnfe his praife, 

THOMSSK. 
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